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Life is a mosaic, at every hit of colourîng in 
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DEDICATION 

TO those Statesmen and Politi- 
dans, wherever they he, who are 
Working wisely towards a saner 
and more just Governance of the 
People, who are Striving for the 
best in that greatest of sciences, 
the Science of National Adminis- 
tration, I humbly Dedicate this 
effort to describe the Rise and 
Progress of a Patriotic Democrat. 



AUTHOR^S NOTE 

It appears to be imperative to say, heforehand, 
that this book contains nothing that has been bor- 
rowed front current events or persons. Almost 
everything hère was planned eight years ago. 
Indeed — and this is said zvith difUdence — some 
suggested measures of législation hâve had to be 
dropped, for différent reasons, but chieûy because 
they hâve now become law, or were found to be 
too pondérons and complicated for use in a novel; 
where, after ail, the bulk of the matter must be a 
human story — the more or less common doings of 
such men and women as we see around us. In 
those days — before ^'Fishers of the Sea" had 
broken down a barred and bolted door — I, un- 
known and much rejected, had the temerity to 
design a séries of seven novels, each one being 
intended to exhibit a certain phase of our indus- 
trial and commercial life. In that set of seven 
this book was mapped out as ^Workers at the 
Forge/' with a sequel to be named ''Makers of 
the Law!' But the venue, so to write, of the ûrst, 

has been somewhat changed from iron-works to 

vil 



viii AUTHOR'S NOTE 

spinning'sheds ; and the rapid succession of ré- 
cent happenings in législature has made it highly 
necessary to work in the intended sequel and to 
let the thing go fort h without further delay. 

J. E. P. 
Billericayy Essex: December, içi2. 
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THE STORY OF STEPHEN COMPTON 



THE STORY 
OF STEPHEN COMPTON 

FIRST PERIOD 
CHAPTER I 

In times of more than common tenderness towards his 
wife, just as in times of trouble, and on occasions, as a 
sort of cheerf ul good-bye — because of its bcing always 
accompanied with a smile — when parting happily from 
old friends, it had been a habit of Compton's to say: 
" In other hours Icss bright than thèse remember me as 
dearly/* Where he had got the phrase from he never 
knew, never troubled to ascertain, Probably it had come 
out of one of the old books for which he had shown 
such a f ondness, he having always had ** a habit of read- 
ing" — like so many other intelligent, tolérant, yet lib- 
erty-loving and broadly human North Country men of 
his class. And now, when he lay there in the front 
room, in the awful quiétude of death, Mrs. Compton 
thought of that saying as she moved noiselessly, broken- 
heartedly, and quîetly tearful now aaid then, about poor 
Httle Steve, now so sadly injured by the street accident 
that killed his f ather. It was a phrase that clung to her 
memory — good wife that she had always been — and 
was to do so as long as she lived. In its mellow kind- 
ness, as generally used by him, and in its purely English 
idiom and atmosphère, it was curiously typical of what 
the man had been. And his widow recoUected this, as 
she ministered, with ail the gentleness of a mother'^ 
touch, to the moaned sufïerings of her boy — even to 
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2 THE STORY OF STEPHEN COMPTON 

thinking at times that he also^ if he lived to be a man, 
would be one to say, just as his f ather had said : " In 
other hours less bright than thèse remember me as 
dearly/* 

Still, deep of f eelîng thougK Mrs. Compton was — în 
keeping with her Celtic origin and tempérament — she 
was not one to make worse of that which was already 
bad enough indeed. Af ter eîght years of happy married 
lif e and as much comf ort as her lif e had knpwn, misfor- 
tune had come down on her like a black night of storm 
at the end of a génial day. But she knew that^ just as 
Gnnpton had worked for her and their two sons, she 
must now put her grief aside and " buckle to ** for them 
and her own sake. So, when the body of her husband 
had been consigned to its kindred earth, she drew f rom 
the savings bank the forty pounds — odd, which he had 
left her, and took a small, baby-linen shop in a neigh- 
bouring street. 

There the pinch of poverty began and contînued. 
Strive as she would, go short of necessities as she did 
for the sake of Steve and Amos, yet the two ends of 
their humble needs would never come together. There 
Steve — doomed to be a cripple for lif e, said the doctor, 
who charged Mrs. Compton only a third of what his long 
bin should hâve been — at length began to walk again, 
yet always with that painful limp which made his mother 
peculiarly sad whenever she allowed her thoughts to 
dwell on his lameness. Big of body, limb and head, and 
with a face that was as a clear summer's day at sunrise, 
he had been, indeed, "a child of promise." Now his 
future, physically, had become far too black for his 
childish mind to understand more than a scrap of its 
pathetic significance. Nor did his mother permit him 
to leam more of the subject — ail that would come soon 
enough, she contended. On the contrary it at once be- 
came her happily accepted burden to make his life bright, 
while she fostered assiduously, day in, day out, that in- 
hérent kindness, considération for others, and the scxne- 
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THE STORY OF STEPHEN COMPTON 3 

what unusual intelligence which she, in the quiet humility 
of her thought, put down to be héritages from her hus- 
band. 

Not that Amos — the elder boy by two years — was 
în anjrwise neglected. But whîle he grew to be a lanky, 
pale-faced lad, âat of chest and with a strong, natural 
leanîng to selfishness, deceit and pétulance, Steve's early 
development was ail the other way. There is no deny- 
îng the fact, nor any désire to burke it, Steve was, 
throughout those f ew years of his mother's life, that bug- 
bear of the anarchistical mind — particularly in domestic 
matters — the good boy of the family. And Amos's 
disposition made Steve's ail the more prcwninent, espec- 
iafly in those contentions which the elder brother often 
f orced upon the younger. But there was nothing of the 
milksop in Steve's goodness, which was largely, at this 
time, a great love for his mother, an uncommon f rank- 
ness that was rarely militant, and a strong dislike to 
an)rthing in the nature of fraud. Truth to tell, Steve 
would undoubtedly hâve loved to become an athlète; 
and he would hâve been a formidable ail-round one, 
too, but for that injury to his left hip, which was al- 
ready leaving the leg on that side sadly behind its f ellow. 
în length and girth, therefore in strength. Even now he 
loved to wrestle, and to try the endurance of his arms 
and body, in ail way s possible, against {Rose of his 
school-companions, so be that the bouts were friendly. 

As to his readiness in and his sensé of things in certain 
cases, witness the occasion when he gave Amos some 
needful correction. It was evening in the meagrely fur- 
nished little sitting-room behind the shop. Mrs. Comp- 
ton, already f rail with overwork and worry, her f ormerly 
black hair prematurely grey, was busy with her everlast- 
ing stitching — mending Ûie lining of Amos's jacket; 
while he sat over the small fire, reading a " penny dread- 
fùl." Steve was at the table, immersed in his usual 
evening lessons. Suddenly Amos threw the book aside, 
left his chair and said he was goihg out. 
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" You can't go out again to-nîght ; look at the tîme — 
after nine o'clock," his mother remarked. "Besides, 
your jacket isn't ready." 

" I don't care, — I shall put my other on," he answered 
flippantly, as he often did at such times. 

In spitef of Mrs. Compton's telling him that he was to 
do nothing of the sort, he took his best jacket from a 
cupboard at the foot of the stairs, when she arose and 
began to prevent him. Amos would not gîve in, wet, 
dirty and ahnost deserted though the streets were. 
There was every prospect of socne serions unpleasant- 
ness. Amos was tugging petulantly at the jacket, pull- 
ing his mother from side to side and refusing to be 
quiet. 

"Do as mother tells you and behave yourself,'' said 
Steve, from his place at the table. 

"Mind your own business 1" was the snapped re- 
joinder. 

For answer, Steve went quicMy into the trouble. With 
quiet supremacy he compelled Amos to release his hold 
on the jacket ; then he gave it to his mother, saying, " It*s 
my business to look after mother; and you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself ." 

Amos muttered a vindictîve complaint, and stood 
scowling by the wall of the staircase, hugging his hurt, 
instinctively hating and impotent, hardly sure of what 
had happened, and vaguely feeling that there must be 
some subséquent meaning to it ail. This was far from 
being the first time that Steve had worsened him in a 
trial of mère strength; but it was the first occasion on 
which the younger boy had stepped in between his 
brother's unfilial conduct and their patient mother. And 
the masterful, finished way in which he had made the 
venture set both his mother and Amos thinking deeply, 
yet, of course, diff erently about him. In the atmosphère 
of the moment there was a sensé of prophecy, an oppres- 
sive mingling of f eelings, sensations and possibilities ; of 
a would-be upheaval, volcanic if it could only break out 
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ând be free. With grown men for prîncîpals, wîth the 
same tempéraments and other conditions, the affair 
would, doubtless, hâve ended in tragedy. Even now it 
held ail the potentialitîes of disaster; and, first of its 
kind though it was, Mrs. Compton felt this, along with 
her own feebleness in the matter. But time and circum- 
stances were to bring on their own development in both 
boys. 

For his own part, Steve, wîth that peculiar, up-and- 
down motion which was caused by the deformed leg, re- 
tumed as quietly to his chair as he had gone into the 
trouble. In keeping with the others, he saw nothing of 
the tawdry wall-paper ; the half-worn-out, coloured table- 
cloth under the glaring gas-jet, that blatantly showed up 
ail the cheapness and ugliness of the sparse fumiture; 
those better quality engravings on the walls, which had 
been gathered together by his f ather and were still held 
to afFectionately by Mrs. Compton, because of what they 
had been to her husband; the dimly-lit shop — really a 
front room with a rather large window — through the 
glass-paneled, intermediate door; the low fire; the neat 
hearth, and the clean penurîousness of the whole room. 
Nor did he hear, or rather heed, the incessant rain against 
the window, in which Amos had already got one soak- 
ing and given extra work to his mother in conséquence. 
But there were occasions to come when Steve's mind 
would involuntarily blur ail visible and présent things by 
raising, with an almost painf ul distinctiveness, every ob- 
ject in this scène; especially Amos, forbidding, bitterly 
impotent and resentf ul by the wall ; and his mother, dark- 
cyed, pale and always weary, silently making her way 
back to the easy chair, with its f aded upholstery, by the 
other corner of the table. 

" You're a pig 1 " snarled Amos, breakîng the tense si- 
lence, as he nursed his red wrists and pretended that his 
arm was hurt. 

" Well, come and get your lessons done, same as l'm 
doing; then you won't want the pig to help you in the 
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moming, as usual," Steve replîed, ordînarîly, whîle he 
secretly felt sorry for the pain he had caused to his 
brother. 

Mrs. Compton asked them to be at peace with eacH 
other. Steve obeyed at once; and presently Amos re- 
lapsed into moody silence, in which he took again to his 
" penny dreadf ul." To an observant outsider the scène, 
even at this point, would hâve been impressive in certain 
ways and significant in some ; it was partially so to Mrs. 
G)mpton, as she sat stitching in silence; also to Amos, 
în a vague, transient, boyish sort of way. To Steve ît 
was merely awkward, and, in his mind, painful for his 
mother. 

A neighbour entered the shop for a skein of thread 
and a penny knot of tape, and kepjt Mrs. Compton gos- 
sipping there. In the interval Steve finished his lessons. 
With a natural aptitude for study, he found but little 
difficulty in leaming anything that was placed before 
him. He hegain to put his books away, saying: 

" Why don't you get your work done, 'stead of reading 
thatthing?'' 

"How can I wrîte, when youVe nearly broke my 
wristsf" answered Amos, in a tone of resentful com- 
plaint, and without looking up f rom his book. 

" Oh, well, if it's as bad as that, get your things and 
ni help you again,*' was the rejoinder of Steve, who 
wanted to clear ail out of the way, so that he could play 
his f avourite game of forf eits, or get to that beloved bîg 
mouth-organ of his. 

Not that Steve belîeved what Amos had said ; he knew 
his brother too well to do such a thing ; but he hated any- 
thing in the nature of an upset that affected his mother ; 
and he also knew that if he did not help Amos, either 
then or in the moming — when there would be no time 
for that purpose, because of the elder brother*s gênerai 
dilatoriness — school-punishment would foUow for the 
latter, with conséquent tmpleasantness at home for hour§ 
afterwards. 



CHAPTER II 

It was only about a week after the foregone incident, 
when Amos, still smarting f rom the former occasion and 
somewhat braced up for opposition, tried to corne out 
the better of the two. The circumstances were very 
similar to what they had been before, except that Amos 
brought on the affair in a lagging sort of détermination 
to " put Steve in his place." His mother did not come 
into his calculations. But it was ail a failure for him. 
Physically, mentally, and morally, too, Amos was as 
much his brother's inferior as if he had sprung from 
wastrel-parents, and the other from persons idéal in 
health and trained intelligence. This superiority was 
beginning to leave a mark on Steve; and his mother 
noticed the change, grieving at it, weakly trying to check 
his rising conceit, knowing that she had not the strength 
to do so effectually, and fearing that she never would 
hâve. Without having any of the prig proper in his 
composition Steve was contracting — unknown to him- 
self, be it said — th*e habit of giving even his mother 
scraps of advice in many small, daily matters, and at 
greater length on more important occasions. And al- 
though she often saw — after the affair was over — 
that, owing to some inhérent quality, he had counselled 
the right thing, it was disturbing to her to hâve to ad- 

I mît, even to herself, that her favourite son was already 

becoming her would-be guide and her monitor, in a way. 

Still Mrs. Compton never relaxed her efforts to lay 

» in Steve what she conceived to be the foundations of 

a good man — good according to fine, old-established 
English notions whîch now seem to be passîng away, 
yet were undoubtedly and largely the cause of what 
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there is great în the race. Surrounded wîth much of 
the blatancy and cheapness of contemporary life, of 
noble effort in ignoble and often squalid environment, 
where it rubbed shoulders daily with some of the worst 
of human nature in the crushing servitude of industrial- 
ism and lax morals, yet there was nothing of the ultra- 
modem in her. Other parents of her acquaintance might 
let their sons and daughters run wild in a manner, and be 
masters and mistresses in the household, still she held 
placidly to that way which was ingrained in her and had 
been in her husband. And Amos still revolted petu- 
lantly from time to time, becoming less respectful and 
more evenly rebellions as those f ew hard years went by, 
having no kindliness in him except for his rabbits and a 
cat, and a growing f ondness for hearing Steve play on an 
old accordion, which a neighbour had given to the boy, 
along with a couple of dog-eared educational music- 
books, parts of which he was committing to memory. 
Nevertheless his mother strove gently for the betterment 
of Amos ; for to her he was but little inf erior to Steve, 
who, with hardly varying success, put himself înto the 
breach whenever he happened to be présent — ail, un- 
fortunately, to the growth of his own defects. There 
are persons whose moral eyes hâve so great a squint 
that, in each case, while one eye is tumed to heaven 
for help, the other looks f uU at the devil for approval. 
And such a one Amos was secretly growing to be — 
secretly so far as his mother and Steve were concerned, 
the one because of her kinship and love and the other 
because of his youth and of some native blindness to 
depravity; but not quite so secretly to some neigh- 
bours. 

Then Mrs. G)mpton*s délicate state of heaith gave 
way. She was confined to bed, and a muddling though 
hard-working, half-grown-up nièce, from the other side 
of the town, came to do the housekeeping and to at- 
tend to the shop, the boys, and the patient upstairs. Had 
ît not been for Steve — whose strong arms and body and 
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ready mînd were always on the look-out for anythîng 
they could do — wîthin a week the place would hâve been 
a higgledy-piggledy mess where everything was hours 
behindhand. For thîs the quiet sufferer commended 
him when he went — as he too of ten did — to her bed- 
side with a prideful account of what he had done. At 
the same time she took care to put some check on that 
open vanity with which he usually made his récital and 
showed how much more clever he was than his cousin. 
Then, in the evening, when work was done, he would 
take the accordion to his mother's bedside, and usually 
finish up by making her fuUy believe that he would 
become a great musician. In the meantime Amos went 
to and fro in unhealthy freedom and wilfulness, being 
generally fuU of grumbling or whimpering on the few 
daily occasions when he approached his mother. Street 
fights — not single-handed ones ; he had no stomach for 
a boy-to-boy afïair — where he could get a place in the 
background of his party and throw missiles at the oppos- 
îng faction, petty pilfering and the like, were now draw- 
îng Amos deeper înto the worst of the juvénile life 
around them. Naturally enough, this brought Steve 
înto évidence as often as complaints of Amos's doings 
came to the house, or when he chanced upon his brother 
in any reprehensible acts; and out of this there was 
further friction — on the one side sullen, pétulant, im- 
potent rébellion ; on the other an ever-present sensé of 
mastery which was none the less hatef ul to Amos because 
of its quiétude, and had now grown, from a vague un- 
tried condition, to be a very definite feeling that was 
tempered only by Steve's genuine affection for Amos. 
Yet although Steve was vain in his récitals of what 
he did in the household, and sat, playing or reading 
(for which he had his father's "habit," in addition to 
a leech-Iike memory) at his mother's side in the even- 
ing, when most other boys would hâve been at games 
of some sort, and Amos was usually in sneaking mis- 
chief, he never troubled her with a word as to his 
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brother's actions. He also took care that as little as 
possible reached her ears from his blundering cousin; 
while Amos was never at a loss for a lie, whenever he 
appeared at the bedside with a bruised face or tom 
clothes as the resnlt of some dîsreputable affair out- 
of-doors. 

Then Steve took ît înto his head to try to eam some 
money. He knew how short money was in the house; 
how hard it was to obtain the bare necessities of the 
table, to pay the rent and keep clothed even in the cheap- 
est of clothing. So, having weighed up what he could 
do in différent ways and the pros and cons of this and 
that venture, he extracted the needful coppers from the 
meagre contents of his money-box, said nothing to any- 
one in the house, and went off to buy and sell half- 
penny evening papers. He knew of a glaring main- 
thoroughfare about half a mile from home, and there 
he made his start, clearing eightpence on the first night 
— at the expense of a fight that was forced on him by 
an older-established boy on that "pitch," and further 
threatenings of more. But, without a single " Barley 
me " * on his side, the larrikins of the locality had soon 
had enough, when Steve got support for his one good 
leg by putting his back against a wall. It was a wet 
week in November, and Steve suffered considerably from 
the rain and cold ; his worst trial was, however, the jeers 
of the other newsboys at his lameness. Inevitably they 
nicknamed him "Limpy*' and threw the word at him 
in tones that eut deep into a large f und of sensitiveness, 
which he generally contrived to keep beneath the surface. 
Yet he held his tongue as to what he was doing during 
the evenings, putting off his mother's questions as best 
he could till Saturday night came. Then he went to her 
bedside, produced his eamings — three shillings and 
fourpence — and said what he had done; and she had 
not the heart, and hardly the strength, to chide his 

*Mcanîng "Give me time," or "Wait a bit"; also, in other 
circumstances, "This is mine," or "Vm first" 
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conceit at his success^ quiet and in a way masterly though 
it was. 

Thus the bitter months drifted by, leaving the impress 
of their iron grip on the impressive mind o£ Steve, who 
continued his regular evening selling of newspapers, no 
matter what the weather was. Nor did he f ail to rise 
early every morning to do what he could în the house 
before going to school. In the meanwhile, Mrs. Comp- 
ton was now up for a f ew days, then in bed again ; and 
Amos was left to get through his home-lessons as best 
he could, which meant a growing enmity towards Steve. 
Time, the f abric woven by etemity for the use of man- 
kind, was making the younger brother, in a few hard 
years, a man ère his boyhood was more than half-spun 
out. As it had come f rom îts loom in the past — out on 
one side, white, spotless, perfect; in on the other side, 
soiled, tom ; hère and there purple-patched by a Napoléon 
or a Poppaea, hère and there cleansed by a Christ or 
a Buddha — so it came now, each morning fresh and 
faîr when the weather was fine, each evening more fuU 
of tribulation and mîsery than of the converse. 

Then, in the bitterness of a sharp spring, Mrs. Comp- 
ton's troubles were ended. To the last she bore up with 
ail the uncomplaining of domestic heroism, and passed 
out of the pitiless strivîng, faintly reminding Steve and 
Amos of their father's oft-recollected saying. But in 
trying this last time to repeat it to to them, amîd mur- 
mured and broken injunctions to be honourable in ail 
things, and tellîng Steve to "care for Amos always," 
she înadvertently changed the phrase to : " In other - 
times more bright than thèse remember me as dearly." 



CHAPTER III 

When the meagre homestead and the little stock în 
the shop had been sold to pay debts — and f ailed to pay 
them ail — Amos, regretting petulantly that he could not 
keep rabbits there, went to live with the parents of the 
cousin who had so mismanaged the household affairs. 
Steve would not go there, because his uncle was such a 
drunkard that the family was often în want. Near by 
lived a neîghbour — the wif e of a f umace-man în some 
adjacent îron-works — wîth whom his mother had been 
on terms of closest frîendshîp. This woman — Mrs. 
Reîd, tall, faîr, angular, and wîth a surprisingly thîn 
voice — offered Steve a home and he willingly accepted, 
în part because, at first diffident and awkward amongst 
strangers, he hated to hâve to go where he was not 
known. This was not quite at Reid's désire ; but his wif e 
was not one to be gainsaid in a pet project. They had 
an only child, a girl three years younger than Steve, faîr 
like her mother, but prettier than Mrs. Reîd could ever 
hâve been. To the boy she quickly grew to be as a 
sister. He, in the warmth of his nature, idolised her; 
and the mother — who had buried two boys and în- 
stinctively felt that she would not bear another child 
— loved him and began to think that she would now 
hâve a son în her old âge. 

The death of his mother had left on Steve a mark 
that would not soon pass away, even if ît ever did so; 
this was a sort of prématuré, stable manliness combined 
with a constant, tender remembrance and référence for 
which Mrs. Reîd respected him as she respected his 
sterling traits generally. In spite of this, however, he 
passed six happier months than he could recoUect havîng 

12 
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previously gone through. There was no more news- 
paper-selling. School and music were delights to him, 
home and little Martha were a grea.ter one; and he got 
some pleasure — as well as pain at the other's habits of 
lif e — in goîng pretty f requently to see Amos, for whom 
his brotherly affection rather grew than waned, and 
whom he always strove to help even while he " lectured/' 

His success at school and acknowledged clevemess în 
many little ways at home were reviving much of that 
conceit which his bereavement had thrust somewhat into 
quiétude, when there came a change in matters. A 
strike at the iron-works threw Reid out of employment, 
and this became so protracted that he took to drink. It 
was a trades' union look-out which prevented Reid f rom 
going elsewhere for work. His wif e had to eam their 
living as best she could; and Steve, în gratitude to her 
and what he looked on as his duty, again took to news- 
vending in the old locality. 

It was winter once more, and although he was better 
clad than formerly, and naturally strong from the rea- 
soned, homely way in which his mother had reared and 
fed him ail along, he f elt the rigors of it on bitter, wet 
nights — yet never with a complaint, nor without a half- 
penny worth of sweets for Martha whenever "trade" 
was unusually brisk. Hère it was when — nearing a 
prématuré development, and in common with boys and 
girls of his class and environment — a sensé of the 
welter of things around him began to take a deep, if as 
yet rather unnoticed, hold on his mind. Quick to see 
and note surface-matters, though still, of course, blind to 
their significance and underlying forces, he was fuUy 
cognisant of much of the immorality and many of the 
fine virtues of the struggles around him. He knew, 
too bitterly and too deeply, the whole gamut of the 
battle to live in the midst of industrial warfare, and that 
knowledge was putting into him a morbidity that was not 
good for his years. He had already seen good men and 
wcwnen, strîving to the last, go down never to come up 
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again. And on a mind so absorbent — early awakened 
by omnîvorous reading, mostly of sterling books that had 
belonged to his father — and a tempérament so respon- 
sîve as his were, thèse evils were secretly sowing a crop 
that would produce a great harvest in due time. For it 
was out of this lurid storm and battle of low-grade life 
that the power to mend it was ail to rise. And Reid, in 
a way, mostly in his half-drunken moments^ seemed to 
divine that the boy was destined to somethîng far out of 
the usual. 

Some months of drink and gênerai ill-fortune had 
made the man what he had never been before, a wife- 
beater, though he conmionly got f rom his strenuous part- 
ner as much as he gave, and more on occasions. This 
was particularly the case in verbal matters, as when he 
one day said to her, in référence to her care of Martha : 
" Yo' dooan't gi'e me holf o' wot yo' gi'e her 1 " 
" Noa, an' th' reâson's plain enough for a f ooel to 
see," she answered. 
" Well, Ah dooan't see it. Wot is it?" 
"Ah didn't bear yo' — an* Ah thank Providence Ah 
didn't." 

In one physical aff air, however, he had the upper hand, 
was in drink and about to do Mrs. Reid a grievous 
harm; when Steve — whom circumstances had so far 
kept elsewhere at the worst times — entered suddenly. 
With two long strides and two short limps he was at 
the back of Reid — not much taller or heavier than 
himself — and with one strained lift at the man's jacket 
coUar Steve brought him away f rom Mrs. Reid and sent 
him reeling backwards to the floor. He struggled up, 
cursing, and was moving awk\^ardly towards the boy; 
but he puUed up, tumed the matter off with a drunken 
laugh and jest and threw himself into a chair, Quite 
quietly, and apparently with ail the inhérent masterliness 
of his nature stiffened up within him, Steve stood, at 
the fuU height of his good leg — he having acquired 
the ability to stand as steadily on one leg as other boys 
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stood on two — with the poker în his hand. Moreover, 
there was upon his handsome face and in hîs fine eyes 
that whîch clearly saîd he would hâve used the thing. 
For, quiet though he was, hîs blood was up for the 
woman who was his f rîend and for the screamîng gîrl, 
în the corner, whom he loved. It was the abrupt act 
of a moment, in a scène of squalor whîch Steve was 
long to remember, and was over almost as suddenly 
— -to leave no partîcular impression on the mind of 
Reid, who, although of a light tum of thought, admired 
the boy in his sober times, even for this interférence. 

Within a few minutes Reid staggered to the door- 
way and went out, saying, "Yes, he will — he'll be a 
domned greet mon sum day, even if he goas through hell 
to get thear — sure as blazes, he'U do it 1 '* 

* Then, about two months af ter Christmas, there came 
the greatest change that Steve's life had so far expe- 
rîenced. An uncle — a brother to his father — whose 
success in life had put him out of touch with his relatives, 
chanced to hear of the plîght of his two nephews. The 
resuit was that he journeyed f rom London to that West 
Lancashire town of looms and foundrîes, saw the lads 
and arranged for them to be boarded in a school by 
Holme Chapel, on the edge of the neighbouring moors. 

Steve's f arewell to Mrs. Reid and Martha was, next to 
the death of his mother, the saddest thing he had known ; 
it was long and tearf ul, and made more so by the uncle's 
stipulation that the brothers should entirely keep away 
f rom the localities of their past years. The younger lad 
would almost hâve f orf eited this " lift " in life to hâve 
remained with his friends; while Amos looked on the 
change as a welcome to fine clothes, pocket-money, good 
f eeding and exemption f rom work, at the expense of his 
dearly-loved f reedom and street-lîf e, with an increase in 
hated lessons thrown in. 

The school was quite an ordînary, small place of in- 
termediate éducation, with about forty boys, whose âges 
ranged from eight years or so to about fifteen. They 
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were mostly the sons of successful tradesmen in small 
ways, and were being fitted for sîmilar " lines '* in busi- 
ness; and with the exception of the fatherliness of 
Hammerby — the master-proprîetor — both he and his 
assistant were average men of their kind, The brothers 
were received by the other boys in the common way of 
such things, Steve being at once dubbed " Limpy " — 
which he did not mind so much now, because he had 
grown accustomed to it — while to Amos the name of 
" Sours " was presently given. It was hère that both of 
them soon lost what little distinctive dialect they had; 
their mother — really a Welsh woman who had lived 
some years in the Midlands — having regularly encour- 
aged them to read aloud and correctiy, and always kept 
them as much as possible f rom the jargon of the streets. 
This was one thing in which Amos excelled — he was 
far readier than Steve to imitate the finer speech of their 
tutors ; so that while the younger boy progressed rapidly 
in ail else yet retained a certain northern verbal rough- 
ness and open-vowel enunciation, the elder brother took 
again to small animais and grew to speak almost as 
though he had never been in the north. 

As to their life in the school — where they had to 
spend the holidays, except for one week in the first 
summer, when their uncle appeared unexpectedly and 
took them to Blackpool: Mr. Hammerby, a kind, 
middle-aged man, whose son was in the classes, and 
was a year or so older than Steve, soon read the 
brothers aright and took to Steve, doing what he could 
to cure him of that recurring conceit and what he con- 
sidered to be a fatal tendency to superiority. He loved a 
clever boy; and his own lad was one. So it fell out 
naturally that the master should take spécial înterest in 
thèse two and often pit them, genially on his part, 
against each other; with the resuit that while young 
Hammerby proved himself to be the more brilliant in 
superficial ways and of a more volatile mind and quicker 
wits generally, Steve showed that his were rather slower 
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but far more reliable qualities both of heart and mind. 
They were rivais in leaming, the one because he must, 
and loved to contend wherever he could flash în and 
ont and win f rom time to lime by a smart, if somewhat 
imscrupulous, stroke hère and there; and the other be- 
cause it was his bent to acquire knowledge and his nature 
to supersede in anything like fair surroundings. 

At the same time, the assistant master — a black- 
haired young man of no particular morals or ambi- 
tions — saw what Amos was, and encouraged him in 
his proclivities to carry taies and generally play the 
sneak; whereby there came an équivalent amount of 
shirking lessons — except when Mr. Hammerby tackled 
him and gave him tasks, which Amos regularly took to 
Steve for help, when possible — and physical troubles 
with other boys, which usually brought Steve to his 
rescue. For while Amos still remained long, thin and of 
no muscular or moral account in a stand-up fight, Steve 
was still growing in bulk and strength, was wondering 
if he would become a professional singer (Mr. Ham- 
merby having discovered that he had a ténor voice of 
unusual quality, and had done something towards devel- 
oping it), yet was still désirons of becoming an athlète. 
But against the latter ever coming to pass there was 
that little left leg, on the formerly-dangling foot of 
which he now wore an iron contrivance that made the 
leg almost as long as its fellow, yet did not do away 
with ail the up-and-down limp in Steve's gait. 

At the end of little more than a year — that is in 
the autumn, when Steve was fifteen and a half years 
of âge and Amos was seventeen — there came a blow 
that was as unexpected as this good fortune had been. 
Their uncle died suddenly, leaving but little provision 
for his family and none for his two nephews. 



CHAPTER IV 

It was with some real sorrow that Mr. Hammierby 
parted f rom Steve, while tears stood in the eyes of the 
latter. Yet the parting had to be. There was no onc 
now to pay for the brothers' schooling, and theîr master 
could not afïord to keep them without pay. But he 
gave them a half-sovereign each, with which to make a 
fresh start. As for Steve and Fred Hammerby, they 
shook hands and went their separate ways — tiie one 
a little regretful for a few days, the other sad for 
weeks that his "chance in life was gone" and that 
their friendly rivalry had been so abruptly broken up; 
but neither of them thinking that the turbulent stream 
of life was to bring them together again and make them 
powerful rivais in national factions. 

On their way back to Bumley Àmos said he should go 
to the uncle with whom he had lived bef ore they went to 
school, and to whose house — in disregard of the dead 
uncle's stipulation — he had paid fréquent visits during 
the past summer. In vain Steve tried to persuade him 
that they should go to Mrs. Reid's house, and live there 
and work together. 

Thus they broke company in the town, and Steve — 
appearing to be a couple of years older than what he was 
— went to search for his old friends, feeling what a 
pleasure ît would be to meet Martha again, and to look 
once more înto Mrs. Reid's motherly eyes, so penetrating 
yet so kindly withal. But in spite of his searching and 
questions he could find no trace of them. AU he learnt 
was that they had left the locality quite a year ago, 
and no one knew whither they had gone. Sick at heart 
and full of loneliness, Steve — now with a latent taste 

i8 
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awakened în hîm for better things — tumed from hîs 
three hours' f ruitlessness to find more désirable quarters 
than would hâve been his share in those squalid sur- 
roundings. 

With about thîrty shillings in hîs pocket (he havîng 
saved a pound from the year's spending-money given 
to him by his dead uncle) he procured lodgings in a 
respectable house some distance from where the Reids 
had lived. There his clothing was sent two days later, 
and there he resumed that struggle for life which is 
hell to the most of those who hâve it to fight. 

Steve's first efforts were bent to the task of obtaining 
work as an office-boy. Surely, he thought, he couldget 
such a post now, or even a junior clerkship, and do 
the work easily, after ail this schooling and with the 
fine clothes he had. But in many of the world's ways 
Steve was very young as yet, and it was on the cards 
that he would never be old in some of them. Wher- 
ever he went it was : " Who is your f ather ? " He re- 
plied, and was usually saying something about his mother 
when he was asked: "Who are your références?" 
He had none ; and a cold " l'm af raid you won't do " 
put an end to the interview generally. It did not occur 
to Steve to mention Mr. Hammerby, probably because 
the master himself had omitted to tell the boy to do 
so. And what clergyman or man of business did he 
know to speak for him? He had gone to a Sunday- 
school pretty regularly during the latter years of his 
mother's life, except în that last winter, when he sat 
reading at her bedside or was doing domestic work, 
because of havîng been în the streets with newspapers 
throughout the week-day evenings. But the former 
superintendent had left a f ew months before Steve ceased 
to attend the school. And who was there for hîm to 
refer to now? 

So a month dragged by. His money was gone. He 
was în debt to the landlady — a person of more bulk 
and foîled worldly aspirations than of either heart or 
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honesty, who wasted no words in pointîng out to Steve 
that he was "a bîg lad with a big appetite," and that 
she could not afïord to keep him out of her pocket. The 
resuit was that on the foUowing day Steve pawned ail 
the best of his clothes, paid the woman's bîll and went 
away to humbler lodgings. 

With three shillings between him and destitution he 
rcturned to the only occupation of which he possessed 
expérience. By this, and being in a kindly household 
where shortage was the common order of existence, he 
managed to subsist till he secured work as an errand-boy 
for a large, bustling grocer's shop close to the poor neigh- 
bourhood in which he lived. Hère, however, his lame- 
ness was against him. He could not go to and fro 
f ast enough for his employer and the latter's equally- 
driven assistants. Besides, after a time the long days 
of hurrying about set up a pain in the defective hip 
and kept him awake at nights. He was not surprised, 
nor disappointed in a way, though sad enough in another, 
when the grocer told him that he would not be needed 
beyond the foUowing week-end. lU-luck, a deepening of 
that touch of morbidity, and a growing hypersensitive- 
ness because of his left leg and lack of success were 
making his life a daily misery in which there was a 
secret, heartaching désire for sympathy in a loneliness 
that was crushing at times. 

After a further long spell on the streets with evening 
papers, doing what odd jobs he could find during the 
earlier part of each day, and with a prématuré bitter- 
ness taking possession of him, a neighbour got him into 
a spinning shed, " minding bobbins " at twelve shillings 
a week, which left him the luxury of a clear three shill- 
ings every Saturday-night. A few months of this and 
he was once more decently dressed, and had bought a 
badly needed new foot-iron. Then he went, as he had 
done pretty f requently f rom the first, to see how Amos 
was f aring. Hère there was no change, except the old, 
continuai change of work, idleness and quarrels; be- 
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cause Amos would not keep in any one of the varîous 
emplo)rments into which his uncle succeeded in getting 
him, and at times forcing him, under threats of otherwise 
tuming him loose on the streets. By now Steve under- 
stood why Amos clung so to their uncle*s home of drink, 
bickerings and squalor — he was "after" a younger 
sister of the cousin who had so mismanaged his mother's 
household affairs- This and inhérent laziness were the 
reasons for Amos refusing to go into the spinning shed 
with Steve and lîve with him, when the latter had se- 
cured him an opening there. 

Quickly did Steve find f avour with the overseer, who 
gave him other work at better pay. Still the îron that 
had eaten into his young soûl did not pass out again. 
It was there, in a way quiet, waiting for more of the 
acid of toil and ill-fortune to bite it into active life, 
What to him were the sweltering days of summer? — > 
when ail nature was calling humanity to the woods and 
green fields. From early moming till evening there was 
nothing for him but the buzz of nerve-rackîng ma- 
chinery, with now and then an accident that maimed 
some " hand," or a fight due to jealousy or unfaith- 
fulness in immorality; while the evenings were given 
to reading, or whatever else he could do in his own, so 
far unordered, development of mind; except on occa- 
sions when, out of affection for green fields and the 
school and its locality, he spent an evening or a Sunday- 
af ternoon in a trip to Holme Chapel, the village near Mr. 
Hammerby's place. 

A break-up in the household where he had lived for 
some time sent him into f resh lodgings with a family 
of mill " hands," with some members of which he was 
then working. Amongst them there was a daughter 
about his own âge, but not pale and weak like the gen- 
erality of her kind. On the contrary. Lois — as she 
was named — was dark, with black hair, strong in phy- 
sique, full of vitality, carrying a constant colour on her 
cheeks, and with more lovers, at one time or another, 
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than she ever had thoughts of prayer. Lois was a 
pagarï, flîppantly, brazenly so, from the soles of her 
work-a-day clogs to the top of the little shawl that 
covered her shameless head as she went to and from 
the mîll. To Steve (who soon saw that she had a natural 
aptitude for the " variety " stage, and who of ten accom- 
panied her music-hall songs on the tinkling piano in the 
sîtting-room) she was no more than were the hundreds 
of other girls and young women around him — ail 
sexually developed at too early an âge because of the 
mill-work, the herding, the loose talk and the heedless- 
ness paid to morals generally. Already he was thinking 
deeply of the scores of boy-and-girl marriages which 
were, more or less withîn his own knowledge ; of the 
appalling infant mortality that was largely an outcome of 
such unions ; of wives toiling up to within a day of their 
confinement (had he not worked by the side of a woman 
who f ell at her task, and was delîvered of a child bef ore 
she could be taken away?), and of the common physical 
defectiveness in nearly ail the "hands" he knew. It 
was owing to thèse things that he was prematurely de- 
termined not to be one of Poverty's prodigals of produc- 
tion; who, like Nature, are always reproducing more 
than they can support properly. 

But although Lois's flagrant beauty had no attractions 
for Steve, his fine face and big, strong body (for he still 
had " the fortune to put his f ood into a good skin," as his 
mother had been accustomed to say, when contrasting 
him with Amos) were a decided draw to her ; and per- 
haps ail the more so because, in spite of ail that she could 
flaunt bef ore him, and thîs was in nowise narrowed down 
to maîdenly limits, he smiled and held on his quiet way 
— a manner that was once more marked by the master- 
liness which hard times and threatening destitution had 
temporarily thrust into the background. Prematurely 
developed as he was in certain ways and quick to see 
many things beyond his years — as were nine-tenths of 
the humanity around him — he had already Icarnt that, \xx 
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addition to being very attractive to women generally, he 
possessed an unususJ, and as yet unexamined, power 
over them. But, out of bis chaos of reading and tbougbt, 
be was now forming a plan of life in wbich there was 
no room for such as Lois. 

The flarîng end of the matter came one nîght. Steve 
bad sat up late, reading alone in the kitchen at the back 
of the bouse. Lois and her sister bad been to the music- 
hall, afterwards to supper on fish and stout. Tbey 
noisily entered by the front door and went upstairs. A 
little while later Steve put bis book away and made for 
bed. He slept in the attic, by himself, because he would 
not share a lower room with bis landlord's two sons; 
privately this was owing to their usual language and 
occasional débauches. As be tumed on the first land- 
ing> to go up the second flight of stairs, the door of the 
sisters' room opened, closed again on the instant — and 
Lois stood there, barely covered, her raven-Iike bair 
framing in a face that was coloured by excitement as 
well as naturally, and hanging abouti shoulders and 
breast wbich were vividly white in contrast. For the 
moment she was apparently as much surprised as Steve 
was, but not for more than a moment. Before be knew 
what bad happened, she bad made one leap; be was 
clipt into her strong arms, and her bot breath and kisses 
were searching bis face for bis mouth, like intelligent 
fiâmes darting at a bole through wbich lay the explosive 
object of their mad désire. His candie was sent flying 
and happily went out, as tbey fell, in a way together. 
Yet there was very little noise. Lois was strong, serpent- 
like and shameless as that reptile ; but Steve was stronger, 
possibly more determined and certainly more mentally 
able to repel than she was to attack. Thus the affair 
was not one of moments; it lasted minutes — out of 
wbich be (leaving her lying on the landing, exhausted, 
in one torn garment and the darkness) groped his way 
above, half-breathless, with much of his former self- 
respect left — curiously enough, seeing that the blâme 
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was none of hîs — in that tomado of fleshly passion 
just behind him. And ît had ail been so quiet, in a way, 
— was carried through and now panting to quiescènce — 
foui taste, chagrin and some sensé of shame and hatred, 
under a répressive subconsciousness that it would be 
terrible to hâve a third person know of the matter. 
Even as he went silently up the narrow steps, eager to 
hurry yet fearful of making a noise, and buming as 
he had never bumt before, Steve's mental eye saw her 
lying there, pitied her — for he had seen much common 
and some rare kindness in her from time to time — 
almost unnaturally knew her thoughts, and realised that 
a hell had suddenly opened at his f eet. 
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CHAPTER V 

As Steve went to work at six o'clock on the f oUow- 
îng morning, after the loss of half-a-nîght's sleep, his 
thoiights were not on the labour awaiting him. The 
"buzzars," rippîng the raw, day-break fog with their 
blatant screams; the countless figures, hurrying in ail 
directions, quite half of them with short or long shawls 
on their heads ; and the sharp, incessant, metallic clatter 
of clogs on the fiagstones were ail alike as far from 
Steve's mind as though they were not within sight and 
hearing. Of course, he knew of many an instance 
where a parcel of mill-girls had treated a youth with 
scant modesty, and had heard of happenings similar to 
the one of the previous night. But, probably owing to 
his lameness, he had always been spared from horse- 
play with a strong élément of the immoral. 

Now hc was wondering what would follow the land- 
ing occurrence, and trying to find an excuse for chang- 
ing his lodgings. On the former point he experienced 
some surprise; while he found an unexpected way out 
of the dilemma. During the next few days the girl 
evaded him somewhat ; when this could not be done with 
ease, she seemed to be trying to " stare him out." Within 
a week her manner towards him was quite ordinary, 
shom of most of that familiarity with which she had 
previously favoured him. Steve was relieved, and be- 
gan to think that it would not be necessary for him to 
go elsewhere to live. 

Then came the unexpected. The overseer — a new 
man to Steve — told him that there would be no work 
for him in that " shed " after the next pay-day. Steve 
wanted to ask questions, but was bidden to '* get on with 
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hîs job/' Unknown to hîm, Lois's sîster — who had 
leamt something of the landing affair, by the tom gar- 
ment, evasîve answers to her questions, etc. — had 
given their brother an înverted account of the happen- 
ing ; and he, being physîcally af raid of Steve and chummy 
with the new overseer, had brought about Steve's dis- 
missal. But of this the victim was never to learn any- 
thing. However, he had saved a little money, and he 
took this occasion as an opportunity to leave the house. 
He f ound f resh lodgings during the week, paid his dues 
on the Saturday and said that he was going — quite a 
customary thing, notices in such cases being seldom 
asked for or given. Lois stood by the doorway, as he 
was passing out to put his effects on to a hired hand- 
cart. She had heard the news, and quietly told him 
that he need not hâve left the house because of her. 
He replied that he was not " really " doing so, but 
thought he had better go, as he was out of work. She 
wished he would "get on," wherever he was going; 
added the hope and the belief that they would meet 
again some day — " as f riends " — and rejoined the f amîly 
in the rear part of the house. Steve finished loading 
his goods, then wheeled them away. In order to make 
the removal effective, he had domiciled himself at a 
considérable distance from his récent home, and in a 
house where there were neither daughters nor a young 
wife. Steve had leamt a lesson such as he would not 
need to expérience again; it was one that would ever 
be in front of his eyes, saving him from any récurrence 
of its kind either in his présent or in any future social 
status. 

Again there was the old gripping, warping trouble 
to make a living. His few savings, eked out by chance 
small jobs, disappeared. He tumed once more to his 
first occupation, tasted the bitters of actual hunger, and 
realised how easy it was to steal in such circumstances. 
He lost much âesh and the most of that f eeliilg of be- 
ing master of himself and his fate, desperate and fight- 
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ing because he had to be, like so many others around 
him ; though they, for the most part, were not troubled 
by his loneliness of heart, his sensitiveness and bis désire 
for better things that were far beyond his reach. He 
felt the evil irony of it ail eating further into his soûl, 
was reduced to the poor clothes he wore and to the selling 
of his few books for odd-pence, and would hâve been 
homeless but for the fact that his landlord — a kindly 
" knowledgeable " engine-driver at the iron-works — had 
taken a liking to him and would not tum him out. 
It was in this spell on edge of the whirlpool of despair 
that, one fine, sharp morning, when he was out early 
in search of work and was breakfastless, he passed a 
bakehouse just as the first batch of loaves was being 
drawn f rom the ovens ; and the smell of it was so over- 
powering that he went in, begged to be allowed to " do 
something, an)rthing " for a pièce of the bread, said how 
hungry he was, that he had never begged before, and 
was granted his wish. That smell and the taste of the 
bread were to come back to him, even with the vivid- 
ness of giving him an appetite, in times of abundance, 
when the food of an epicure lay before him and would 
otherwise hâve gone untouched. 

But those months of misérable privation came to an 
end at last. Steve got into the iron-works — mainly by 
the help of his landlady — as an assistant to her brother, 
who was a time-keeper there. Thus he climbed back to 
respectability, set himself rigorously to save every pos- 
sible shilling for any other "rainy days" that might 
come, attended evening classes regularly and bought 
more books. Then, one moming when he was rather 
late for work and was making a short eut through some 
back streets, he suddenly came upon Mrs. Reid, A few 
words were ail that time would permit; but that even- 
ing found him with her and Martha, to leam that Reid 
had been taken to prison for a debt of two pounds odd 
(said to be for " contempt of court," when they had 
not "a shilling with which to bless themselves"), and 
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Mrs. Reîd had not seen him sînce — *' an' never wanted 
to," she added. She was eaming a living for herself 
and daughter, at a laundry. Martha, bright, quick and 
deft in homely tasks, was not so with her lessons, and 
had still six months to attend school. She had grown 
considerably, was developed somewhat beyond her âge, 
fair and kind as her mother; but was temperamentally 
more gentle, so far as Steve could see in his many visits 
to their lodgings, when he helped her in her lessons, 
with a far différent pleasure from what he had felt 
when helping Amos in the past. Indeed, it soon came 
about that every spare evening-hour he had was spent 
with the mother and daughter, and with Martha alone 
when Mrs. Reid happened to be out, doing extra 
work. 

It was because of this renewal of the old, strong 
f riendship between them that Steve indulged more rarely 
in one of his beloved shilling, Sunday-aftemoon trips 
out of the dirty town, and went less to see Amos, who 
seldom came to see him. But a change was at hand. 
For one wet night in autumn, Amos walked in on Steve, 
wearily and angrily dropped a biggish bundle on the 
floor, carefuUy put down a toy-terrier from under his 
arm, and dropped into a chair. Steve, who was in his 
own room — fitted for sleeping and study — with a 
paraffin stove buming to keep the place warm, while 
he worked at a task set for an examination at the even- 
ing-school, looked up and said: 

"What's the matter?" In addition to the strange- 
ness of coming to him at that time and in such a man- 
ner, Steve instinctîvely felt that there was something 
very unusual in the affair. 

" Oh, well, youVe been at me so long, sayîng we 
ought to live together and ail that — and hère I am," 
was the elder brother's slow, grumbling answer, ended 
by a short fit of coughing. 

Steve gave him a keener scrutiny, and saw that he 
was more hollow-chested and thinner of face and body 
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than he had fonnerly been. There was " a graveyard 
note " în the cough, Steve thought, and hîs heart swelled 
wîth pity. 

" But there's something else wrong," saîd he, presently. 
«•What is it?** 

" Why, what do you thînk ? — l'm hère 1 — Isn't that 
enough?" Amos petulantly answered. 

Steve looked at him steadily, S)rmpathetically half- 
inclined to let the matter drop till he could leam the 
truth from some other source, yet înquisîtively im- 
pelled to foUow up the subject. Meanwhîle Amos's 
gaze was soon bent on the floor as usual; then it be- 
gan to roam about the room, anywhere except meet hîs 
brother's. 

At length Steve quîetly asked, " Has Uncle Jack tumed 
you out?" 

" Yes," came the suUen, rather shame-f aced reply. 

And from that moment Steve knew, in part întuîtively, 
that Amos's idleness, and perhaps worse faults, had been 
the cause of this action. Threatened long, the blow 
had fallen at last, and Steve was to be made the vic- 
tim. Yet when he thought of his brother's physical 
condition he had much compassion for him. Besides, 
it was in Steve's mind that his influence would bring 
Amos back to better ways and a finer sensé of things 
generally; and, in any case, he was glad to hâve his 
brother away from such an undesirable environment 
as he knew their uncle's house to be. 

AU the same, when Steve told Mrs. Reid of the aflfair, 
a f ew nîghts later, she delivered herself of certain caus- 
tic remarks on it, and declared her belief that it would 
mean nothing but trouble for Steve. In her opinion, 
he ought " to tum th' lump of idleness out at once, un- 
less he got some wark an' kept it." Nor did he get 
much more comfort from Martha, who was already 
showing that she possessed some of her mother's 
shrewd commonsense and fearless independence, couched 
although the latter always was in a quieter manner. 
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Stilly in addition to his affection for Amos, Steve had 
a strong and individual idea of what he considered to 
be his duty to his brother, and that alone would hâve 
been enough to make him do what he did. 



CHAPTER VI 

But ère long Steve discovered that hîs influence over 
Amos was very small. Not that he grew, by this, to 
blâme hîs brother any more than he had done în the 
past. Although his own hardships had put into him a 
sort of ballasting bitterness and a more permanent^ 
worldly vîew of things generally — whîch mostly lay quiet 
in times of comfort — than it had been his real nature 
to develop, nothing could wholly disillusion him about 
Amos. Others might blâme — as Steve's landlord and 
landlady did presently and as Mrs. Reid continued to — 
and Steve mîght give his brother a brief , quiet " talking- 
to/' in a goveming yet non-effective manner and in the 
privacy of their room, as happened now and then. But, 
ail the same, the thin figure, that cough and unreason- 
ing affection's subtle bond were far more powerful and 
pity-raising in Steve, than Amos's idleness, love of low 
Company, gambling and the like were to set Steve against 
him. 

For some time this was the order of things — goaded 
by remarks in the house and by what personal shame 
he had, Amos would obtain light work; then drop it 
in a couple or three weeks, and take to the streets again, 
picking up an odd shilling hère and there, with no partie- 
ular heed as to what the means were. So that Steve was 
hard put to, in order to make his eamings keep them 
both, without using up his secret savings, to which he 
had to go from time to time; yet he would not take a 
shilling from them in order to get " a breath of f resh 
air în the country." 

Then Steve — who was developing a strong leaning to 
mechanics, would hâve liked to become an engineer's ap- 
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prentice, and was learnîng ail he could în that way at 
the night-school — got an opportunity to mind a small 
" f eeding " engîne, under a skilled driver's supervision. 
Thus he was able to put Amos în for the assistant- 
timekeeper's place. It was winter again, in the early 
part of the year; and the gênerai warmth in the iron- 
works, with now and then a scorching by the side of 
a furnace, was very welcome to Amos; who, as may 
be inferred, was "a starved sort o' mortal at most 
times, with his back up an' his hands in his pockets." 
Still he surprised every one by the way în which he kept 
at the work, his only complaints to Steve being that 
" the accidents made him sick." In simple truth, ail he 
saw în that way were a crushed foot and a badly bumt 
arm ; he merely heard of what other accidents happened 
whilst he was there. But, then, as this was one of the 
chief drawbacks to the place in Steve's own eyes, he 
quite readily believed his brother's lying excuse for dis- 
liking the work. Another thing that helped to keep 
Amos there in some grumbling degree of content, was 
the f act that his wages allowed him to get a second dog 
and a sort of prize kitten. (Yet he did not think of 
repaying Steve for the license which the latter had been 
compelled, in a way, to purchase for him in January, 
nor even for his own past keep.) Besides, there was 
the gênerai betting on race-horses, football matches, etc., 
which so strongly appealed to Amos, and was more 
prévalent there than in the mills and spinning sheds, 
where money was more scarce and women bulked largely 
amongst the workers. And, further, this work meant 
the possession of some of those fine clothes in which 
Amos delighted, although he would not sacrifice his 
animais to them. 

Thus the early part of summer came. Mrs. Reid was 
down with a bad form of influenza, and Steve was 
there every evening, to the neglect of his studies gen- 
erally, and of the music that had now become no more 
than a pleasing hobby. It was hère that Amos — who 
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had ceased to go near his cousin, and did not even talk. 
of her — began again to feel those natural tuggings of 
laziness, which dry, warm weather always set going in 
him. His cough had mended since the winter, and he 
had put on flesh. 

Now it was the Saturday before Whitsuntide. The 
Works would be closed during the next week, because 
of orders being slack; so nothing would satisfy Amos 
but that he and Steve should go to Blackpool for the 
holiday. This was more than the younger brother had 
ever allowed himself, and he held out for a day trip 
on the Monday, then tried to compromise on an agree- 
ment to stay till Tuesday evening. Amos would not 
give in, and said he would go alone if Steve did not 
accompany him. Knowing what that venture would 
mean, and vainly pleased at the change he had wrought 
in his brother, Steve consented (as he usually did in 
such circumstances now-a-days), and ofF they went 
together — the elder brother dandyfied and elated, 
with his toy "Tyke" under his arm, yet grumbling 
peevishly when things were not to his liking; while the 
younger one was rather sad at heart because he could not 
stay behind and spend much of the idle time with Mrs. 
Reid and Martha, the former being in an ailing condition 
from some trouble set up by the influenza. Besides, he 
knew that the holiday would be a poor one for Martha ; 
in addition to which her mother — who had been really 
careful in her daughter's bringing-up — was trying to 
get her a " place " as a nurse girl in " a good f amily " ; 
and she might soon be away, and he unable to see her 
more than once a month. 

When lodgings had been secured, the brothers went 
out, along the sea-front, and loitered about till evening. 
On their passing a music-hall, near their lodgings, Amos 
wanted to go in. Steve suggested a théâtre instead. 
But Amos held out, so Steve entered with him, the 
better to keep him out of temptation and trouble. It 
was quite the usual kind of third-rate " variety " enter- 
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taînment, with nothing în it that surprîsed Steve unduly, 
he having seen the like bef ore. But he started in some 
amazement when he saw Lois Smith walk on to the 
stage. She was doing " serio-comic business," as daring 
as ever, more handsome, certainly clever in her " line," 
and with quite enough show of fine legs, white shoulders 
and bust to cause the maie part of the audience to cheer 
her to the top of her bent. She was ** a huge success." 
In a mixture of pity and admiration, Steve was watch- 
îng her, on her second appearance, when she saw and 
recognised him, sitting in the front row of the only 
gallery. At that glance Amos looked at Steve, under- 
stood that they knew each other, and put a pointed ques- 
tion to his brother. The latter replied that she was 
" the daughter of the Smiths " with whom he had lived, 
and edged the matter off at that. 

If Steve was surprised, however, at seeing the gfirl 
actually on the stage, he was rather confounded when 
she and a f ellow-perf ormer — a woman older than her- 
self by ten years — walked înto the supper-room of their 
lodging-house late that night. 

" Lord, who'd hâve thought it 1 " she cried, advancing 
towards Steve, sharply, from just within the doorway, 
and holding her hand well out to him. " Didn't I tell 
you we'd meet again somewhere?" added she exuber- 
antly. 

Then there was a triple introduction — Steve to Loîs's 
companion, and Amos to both of them. Towards Steve 
the gfirl conducted herself as if nothing unusual had ever 
taken place between them. Her vitality was as robust 
as formerly, but perhaps not so flippant, oflf the stage 
at least, and she was certainly more décorons in her 
talk when în his présence. Steve noticed thèse points, 
and acted with what circumspection the case seemed to 
him to demand. At the same time it was pretty clear 
that Amos was at her feet, and very low at that; but, 
while she tolerated him, she — as she told her stage- 
mate in their room late on the Sunday night — ^**had no 
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use for a squeaking tailor's dummy, she liked a man 
to hâve a man's voice and figure." 

Thus matters progressed till the Tuesday nîght, the 
third night that Amos had spent at the music-hall. The 
brothers, their acquaintances and some other lodgers 
went to bed as usual. An hour or so afterwards, Steve 
was awakened by a hulla-balloo in the next room, where 
Lois and her friend slept. RolHng over, he said, 
" What's up, I wonder ? " There was no answer f rom 
Amos. Steve put out his hand to awaken him. Amos 
was not there. 

Now more thoroughly aroused, and wondering af resh, 
Steve slipped quickly out of bed and struck a match. 
His brother was nowhere in sight. The match went 
out. Steve struck another and lit a candie. No, Amos 
was not in the room ; and the row in the adjoining one 
was becoming infernal, the female voices being heard 
during most of the time in angry exclamations, in which 
the words " pig," " cur," " rotter," " devil," and the like 
were clearly distinguished ; as also were the painf ul tones 
of a more masculine voice, and confused sounds which 
seemed to indicate that some one was being knocked 
about badly. Fearing the worst, Steve jerked on a light 
overcoat, then limped hurriedly to the door and opened 
it, just as other maie înmates of the house were ap- 
pearing on the landing. He knocked loudly on the door 
of the women's room, and called out, 

"What's the matter?" 

Steve waited a moment. The landlord was advancing 
to the door, when it flew open, and out came Amos 
headlong — knocking Steve and the landlord asunder — 
and lay there, with ail the appearance of a bundle of 
bloody flesh and rags. His nightshirt was tom to 
shreds, half of it being gone. His face was scored, till 
blood ran f rom eight or ten irregular f urrows ; and there 
were other skin wounds and bruises about him gen- 
crally. 

With her flushed face around the edge of the par- 
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tîally open door, the woman saîd, "That will teach 
the pig not to thrust himself in again where he isn't 
wanted " ; then she slammed the door to, and could be 
heard dragging a pièce of fumiture there. 

Amos groaned and moved, Some one said, " Serve 
him thunderin' well rightî" Others ventured similar 
opinions, the landlord's being that Amos would hâve 
to leave the house next day. Steve frankly remarked 
that he was sorry, had not known that his brother was 
out of bed, and began to get him into their room. 
There he helped Amos — who moaned and grumbled ail 
the time — to wash away the blood, staunch the deep 
scratches, and to rub the many bruîses wîth some cam- 
phorated oil that chanced to be in the room. 

He had gone into the other apartment, thinking that, 
as Lois was on a cheap music-hall stage, she was one 
with a much lower class, and would receive him with 
silent welcome. Instead of which she had instantly at- 
tacked him with her finger nails and the high heel of a 
handy boot, Then, with the immédiate awakening of 
her companion, in the other bed, there had come a light 
and a powerf ul reinforcement. Between them they had 
so well-nigh " limbed " him that he remained in bed for 
two days — a source of trouble and complaint to Steve ; 
who, ail the same, did not spare him from his opinion 
of the scandalous action, which Amos tried to excuse 
on the lie that he had mistaken the women's room for 
theirs. But as this did not come till the next day, Steve 
told him to hold his tongue. 

On the foUowing day, Steve said to Lois how sorry 
he was at what had occurred. Oh, she replied, she 
didn't mind, except for the upset, and the fact that he 
was Steve's brother. "It might do him some good; 
but it's awkward for you in the house,'' she added. 
Her only other concem was to get a boit for their door. 

On the evening of the second day, Steve, after trying 
in vain to persuade Amos to go back to Bumley there 
and then, procured them f resh lodgings, and moved there 
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at once — till the Sunday af temoon, he thought. Great, 
therefore, was his surprise when Amos refused to leave 
Blackpool on that day, or to give any word as to when 
he would leave the place. 



CHAPTER VII 

Sadder even than when he left Bumley, and wîth 
nothing by which to remember Blackpool, except Amos's 
lurid patch on life, and bis own seeing the wild légions 
of Lancashire in theîr play, Steve returned, late in the 
evening, to what served him as home. On the following 
moming he resumed work, making what excuse he could, 
without lyîng, for bis brotber's absence. 

As early as was possible at the end of the day — 
when he should bave been making up lost time at the 
night-school — Steve cleansed away the marks of toil, 
smartened himself up and went limping ofF to Mrs. 
-Reid's lodging. Not that he had put on bis best clothes. 
Even as an ardent lover, in later times, and with means 
to spare, he never so much as approached the dress- 
antics of the dandy. And thîs was, perhaps, rather 
curions, in face of the fact that — as some past events 
had shown, and future matters were to prove more con- 
clusively — he imdoubtedly possessed many of the tastes 
of an aristocrat, and knew the working of them when 
bis pocket could not bave prided itself over a beggar's. 
And this is something like what he f elt about the " far- 
îng," that he was carrying in bis hand for Martha — 
he would dearly bave loved to make it a valuable thing, 
instead of a humble work-box for her to take into her 
first situation ; an article costly, rather than valuable for 
its usefulness. 

However, this was only a sort of cousin-german feel- 
îng to that vanity which always reared up its head 
when he succeeded in doing something that was un- 
usually clever for one of bis âge and place in lif e. And 
presently the regret gave way to pleasure at the thought 
of how Martha would be delighted with the présent. 

38 
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Then he arrîved at the house — to be told that "Mrs. 
Reid dropped dead on Whit Monday," and Martha had 
been taken away by "a mîssîonary lady/' but no one 
knew where. Naturally, Steve could not at first belîeve 
what he heard. Yet ît was ail true. A weak heart, 
made worse by influenza, a sudden strain, and the end 
had corne to Mrs. Reîd's ever-losing part in the battle of 
life. The Thursday had seen her quietly interred, at the 
expense of a " slum worker," who had made prevîous 
arrangements, and carried Martha ofF from the grave- 
side — with the heart-broken girl's ready consent — then 
retumed, sold the fumîture to a dealer, and had given 
Martha a start with the proceeds în the Post Office 
savîngs-bank. 

Steve went back home, f eelîng as îf the ground under 
hîs f eet and the solid, ugly houses around him were un- 
stable, and likely to disappear in a moment. Not much 
more than eighteen years of âge, full of vîgorous health 
and with hîs prospects as bright as he could expect them 
to be, he slept but little till quite half the night was gone. 
On the foUowing evening he set off early, în a deter- 
mined search for Martha, with hîs father's phrase sud- 
denly come to life again, and fillîng the back of hîs 
mind with that gentle, lingering sadness which ever 
seemed to be a part of it — ^** In other hours less bright 
than thèse, remember me as dearly." 

By starting from a neîghbouring mission room, Steve 
succeeded, on the second evening, in tracing home the 
lady who had taken Martha away. But she would not 
give him any due. After lîstenîng, with some sym- 
pathy, to hîs brief, disjointed story of the friendship 
between Mrs. Reid and Martha and himself, she looked 
him carefuUy up and down, then said decisively, 

"No, I shall not tell you where the girl is — only 
this, she îs not în Bumley." The abrupt dejectedness 
on Steve's face caused her to pause sharply. Of a 
kind, though a more practical disposition, she saw be- 
hind a resumptîon of this friendship another probable 
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boy-and-girl marriage with ail its conséquent misery, 
and added, " But if you corne to me in tfiree or four 
years' tîme, I will tell you where she is — if I know 
then^ as I expect I shall/' 

Finding that he could get no more than this promise 
of long-deferred comfort, Steve asked her to forward 
the work-box to Martha, and was, after some consid- 
ération on the lady's part, denied even that pleasure. 
Without telling him so, her idea was that although the 
présent would be a thing of joy to the gfirl, it would 
also revive old memories in her, and tend further to 
unsettle her mind by fiUing it with thoughts of the gfiver 
whenever it happened to be in sight. 

Thus Steve had to take his " f aring " away with him, 
and go back to the affectionless life he had known be- 
tween his leaving Mr. Hammerby's school, and the 
chance meeting with Mrs. Reid on the moming when 
he was late to work. During a week or so after this, 
he had no heart for study of any kind, and an accident 
near him in the works made him almost throw up his 
job. He took to treasuring Amos's other dog and the 
young cat. Then Amos wrote — not f rom the same ad- 
dress at which Steve had lef t him — for them to be sent 
to him, along with ail his clothes, " carriage paid." He 
was going to stay in Blackpool, he added, but said noth- 
îng as to how he would eam a living. Steve forwarded 
the animais, etc., resumed his studies, and shrank some- 
what into himself — cognisant ail the while of a growing 
canker, which he did not attempt to check, and was due 
in part to the bearing that his Une of reading had on 
the life around him, and in part to his individual cir- 
cumstances. It was during this time that he took a great 
liking to Gray's " Elegy," and often quoted to himself 
the stanza: 

" Hère rests his head upon a lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune and to famé unknown; 
Fair science frowned not on his humble birth. 
And melancholy marked him for her own." 



/ 
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So that summer wore along, and August brought to 
Steve another heart-pang that left him sore for long 
afterwards. He was reading at the open window of 
his room, when the landlady called out that he was 
wanted. He went down, and found hîmself face-to- 
face wîth the iincle with whom Amos had lived. The 
first words spoken were, 

"Is Amos about?" 

" No," answered Steve, noting the angry gleam in 
hîs uncle's eyes, and feelîng that there was trouble in 
the air. 

"W'ereîshe?" 

" To tell you the truth, I don't know." 

"Haa's that? Isn't he livin' hère naa?" 

" No." 

"W'ereishe, then?" 

" I left him in Blackpool at the end of last Whit-week, 
and haven't seen him since." 

"Is that t'truth?" 

"l'm telling you the truth. . . • Why, what do you 
want him for?" Steve inquired. 

"'Cause he's killed Sue (his cousin) — t'damned, 
black-livered, idle good-f or-nowt as he is ! " • 

" Good heavens I — What, kUled her ? — When ? " 

" Ah meean he rooined her ! She guv bîrth this f ore- 
nooin to a still-bom child, an* this aftemooin she went 
an' ail — an' wouldn't say till t'iast minute w'o'd dun 
it ! Naa, îsn't that killin' her ? " In silent shame Steve 
hung his head down. " Soa Ah waant to kno' w'ere he 
is. . . . Duz tha hear?" 

" Yes ; but I can't tell you," replied Steve, looking up 
again. " I don't know where he is. l've writteu to him 
twice and got no answer." 

" But tha kno's w'ere tha left him." 

" He isn't there." 
Well, tha kno's w'ere he went to from thear." 
Yes, but I sha'n't tell you — you might kill him, 
or nearly. And what good would that do? " The uncle 
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arose and stamped his foot in passion. ''Besides, al- 
though I know he deserves more than a hiding for this» 
he's my brother, — and I sha'n't say more." 

And there the matter ended for the time being. His 
uncle went away, vowîng to try to find Amos, and what 
he would do whenever he did find hîm. By his looks 
and manner, he would hâve liked to tum on Steve ; but 
he was a slight man, wasted by drink» and knew well 
that he stood no chance against his nephew's already 
f ully grown and muscular body and limbs — except that 
diminutive lef t leg. 

Steve retumed to his reading, but could make no 
headway with ît — Amos, his weak, pretty, fair-faced 
cousin and this shameful affair would rise in his mind, 
and blot out ail else. So he put the book down and 
wrote to Amos — a manly, straight-forward, scathing 
letter that told him what his déserts were, and what little 
mercy to expect when he met his uncle. To this there 
came no reply; Steve looked for none, he would hâve 
been surprised to get any — more surprised even than he 
was when, towards the end of October, and in the height 
of a sharp foretaste of winter, he received a scrawled 
cpistle from Amos, merely announcing his désire to re- 
tum to Bumley, and asking Steve to send him his rail- 
way f are " by retum of post." 

On the spur of the moment, Steve was for doing as 
requested. Then he remembered that his last letter 
must hâve reached Amos, because it had not been 
retumed by the postal authorities; and as there was 
hère no référence to its contents, no regret, and no hint 
that he even had a conscience, Steve angrily threw the 
missive aside, half-determined not to make any answer. 
But this gave him no peace of mind; and he was fur- 
ther upset, three days later, by the reçeipt of another 
epistle from Amos, in which the latter drew a harrowing 
picture of his sufferings on the f oreshore, " without bed 
or bite." Then Steve sent him the money, but took care 
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that his letter merely said that it contained the raQway 
fare. 

When Steve retumed from work on the following 
day, Amos was there, coughing as he had not done 
sînce his worst tîme in the prevîous winten He was 
in TZgs, shrunken, undoubtedly ill; and Steve's heart 
was filled with pity for him, in spite of the fact that his 
first remark was a grumble at Steve and the landlady, 
because she would not give him food when he arrived, 
owing to his brother not having left word for her to 
do so. 

Steve's first action that evening was to go out and 
buy Amos a new suit and a double set of underclothing. 
For a couple of weeks he carefuUy f ed him on the best 
he could affordy and practically nursed him back to some 
measure of health ; for with ail his apparent delicateness, 
the elder brother had capital recuperative powers (or 
was it the old story of the cracked jug lasting longer 
than the sound one?)^ and he was always docile and 
genuinely thankful — temporarily, at any rate — for 
ministering attentions when he was in suffering. Dur- 
ing this tîme Steve learnt that his brother had lived for 
some weeks on the foreshore by day, and had slept 
where he could by night. How he had subsisted bef ore 
that, Steve could only guess and feel ashamed. Then, 
when he considered that Amos was better able to stand 
the strain of a severe lecture, he opened out on him, in 
a manner that far surpassed ail his bygone perform- 
ances in that way. The three burdens of what he said 
being: Amos's dealings with their dead cousin, that 
affair in the Blackpool lodging-house, and his gênerai 
laziness. 



CHAPTER VIII 

SoRE with the " straîght talking to/' quiet yet uncom- 
promisingly emphatic and masterly, which Steve had 
given him, Amos sulked for a couple of days, and 
coughed so continually when Steve was présent, that 
the latter had finally to tell him not to " put it on so." 
Then he took to going out "to look for work," and 
presently grew to absent himself from the house ail 
day. Steve was glad that his brother had no particular 
liking for drink. Then, one evening, he asked Amos if 
there was any likelihood of his getting any employment, 
because the current state of things could not go on in- 
definitely. The answer that Amos gave was a peevish 
complaint that ail the world was down on him; then 
he grumblingly jerked out some money, threw three 
sovereigns on the table, and said that was for the clothes 
which Steve had bought him. For a minute or so the 
younger brother looked at the coins in quiet surprise, 
then at Amos and asked, 

"Where's that from?" 

" From me — isn't it? Or isn't it enough?" 

" But where did you get it from ? " 

" What's that matter to you ? — Doesn't it pay you ? " 

Steve was looking steadily at him; but his gaze, as 
usual at such times, was anywhere except at Steve. 

" I shall not take it, till I know where you got it," 
the latter remarked, decidedly. 

" Why, do you think I stole it? " 

" Not exactly ; but I want to know if you came by 
it honestly." Amos tumed aside to put on an overcoat 
which his brother had lent him. . . . "Hâve you becn 
working?" was the next quiet question. 

44 
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"How do you think I got that without work? — I 
was only waiting till I could pay you back ail IVe had 
lately." 

"How îs youVe said nothing about ît, then?" Steve 
inquired, more gently, and feeling sorry for his sharp- 
ness and suspicion. 

" Because I was waiting till I could plank it ail down 
at once," he answered, with some petulaut pride. 

"As a surprise, like?" 

"Certainly!" 

Steve was more sorry; then he asked, "What is it 
you're working at?'' Amos was buttoning up the coat, 
in silence. ... "I suppose there's no secret about it?" 

" I suppose not," said he, in some défiance, and as one 
prepared for the worst. 

"Then what isit?" 

" Well, if you must know, l'm working for a book- 
maker." 

" A tout? " came from Steve, in a tone that was cer- 
tainly touched with contempt; while his rather eagle- 
beak-like nose, seemed to become stronger in outline 
as he fixed a severe, oblique glance on his brother. 

"Yes, *a tout,' — if that's more to your fine taste," 
Amos sneered ; " and l'm going there now." 

" Well, I thank heaven that neither f ather nor mother 
are alive to see what you've come to." 
Do you? — m'm!" 

Yes ; and I shall not touch a penny of what you make 
in that way — so you can take it away with you." And 
Steve picked up a book and settled himself into his 
chair. 

" Well, what the devîl do you want, then? I can't get 
what you call honest work — " 

" You could hâve had the time-keeping again — " 

" l'm not strong, like you are, to do an3rthing," and he 
forced out a cough in confirmation. " And when I get 
something I can do, l'm worse than the worst ! So what 
on earth am I to do ? — l'm never right, it seems î " 
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" You'U be right îf you take that money away, at any 
rate. — I sha'n't touch it — *' 

" It's as good as any damned stuff you eam, any- 
way 1 " 

" No. No poor women and children hâve been robbed 
for what / get." 

" Yes, they hâve 1 You're always saying the masters 
are bloodsuckers, and the workers don't get their share ! " 

Steve, rather comered by this fling at him, fixed his 
gaze on the book, and merely repeated that he would 
net accept the money. So, stîU whinîng out excuses 
for his new occupation, and bemoaning his lack of good 
health, Amos slowly approached the table and took up 
the sovereigns, with the manner of one who was glad to 
repossess them, but was sneakingly ashamed of his ac- 
tion. By the door he looked half-around and asked, 
slightly more conciliatory, 

" Won't you hâve it?" 

" No," was the quiet, emphatic answer, 

Amos went out, saying no more. From this point on- 
wards for some months, there was little intercourse be- 
tween the brothers. Each one came and went almost 
regardless of the other, except once when Steve vainly 
and briefly tried to persuade Amos to leave the betting 
and take another vacant time-keeping job. He, how- 
ever, paid for his own keep and lodgings. Steve reg- 
ularly expected him to leave the house and find f resh 
quarters; but, rather to his surprise, Amos held on 
Âere. 

It was at this time that Steve — havîng saved what 
he considered to be enough money to carry him through, 
"at a pinch" — tried hard to get into an engineering 
shop as a short-time apprentice; that is, at small pay, 
tmtil the arrivai of his twenty-first birthday. But 
wherever he tried, no one would take him. For one 
reason or another he could get in nowhere ; yet he knew 
of other young f ellows, with less abilities than his were, 
who had got in easily — some so easily that they had 
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not stayed long in their places. Luck was against him, 
as it had been on past occasions, especially when he 
endeavoured to obtain clérical work. He began to think 
it always would be so in the matter of bettering his posi- 
tion in lif e, and grew bitter accordingly. 

Then, one nîght, when a press of work gave him an 
opportunity to put in some overtime, the man under 
whom he worked was tom to pièces, by being caught in 
the great fly-wheel of his engine. It was a terrible ex- 
périence for Steve, who happened to be so close to the 
aff air, that the man's head and an arm were flung almost 
at his feet, the face ghastly and distorted. For nights. 
after this Steve slept badly and of ten awoke, shuddering, 
in a clammy sweat, seeing the glare of the f umaces and 
the red métal in différent stages of manufacture hère 
and there, and hearing the dull thud of the great Na- 
smyth hammer, the heavy racket of the rollers that 
shaped the glowing bars of steel into railway metals, 
and the gênerai hubbub of clanking iron and of many 
voices. He became subject to brief fits of fear as he 
moved about the rapidly revolving machinery, that 
threatened momentarily to tear him into piecemeal if 
he made one false step or lost his head for an instant. 
He grew to jerk his head around at any chance outcry, 
which often proved to be no more than the horse-play 
of young men like himself ; and was constantly on the 
alert for the mangled or the frightfully bumt. Steve's 
nerve had left him, as it often leaves those who work 
continually in the midst of whirring machinery, and see 
harrowing accidents from time to time. And, recog- 
nising this fact, he threw up his emplo3ntnent, not a 
little bitter of mind at his lack of material success in 
lif e, and despairing of heart that it would ever be other- 
wise with him. One gleam of brightness that came to 
him in this despondency was due to his thinking that 
he saw Martha in a crowded street one evenîng. He 
hurried after the gîrl, but lost her in the throng of peo- 
pie. For some days and evenings afterwards he went 
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to the same place repeatedly, yet ever with the same ill- 
luck — f eeling every minute that «he would corne into 
sight ; then having at last to go home, his heart aching to 
find her, as it had done off and on since his return f rom 
Blackpool. 

He was still in a state of adolescence and change, — 
masterful and quietly optimîstic to-day, when the sun 
of life shone brightly, and the road was clear ahead; 
then " down in the mouth " .to-morrow, because clouds 
had obscured the sun, and he had corne upon a stream 
or a rock in his path. Yet always with his pessimistic 
periods, which were never of long duration, there was 
the pricking of détermination — a f eeling that he had 
a firm grip on the web and woof of life, and would hold 
on till he could gain a seat there, or until the winds 
and turmoil of circumstances shook him off altogether. 
His one defebt, yet not entirely a defect, of character- 
formation at this time, was a growing préjudice — not 
strong enough to be hâte — towards capitalism and mas- 
ters generally; a leaning to the levelling-down order of 
Socialism, not because he mixed much with the prop- 
agandists of social destruction, but rather because of 
what he read, and of the half-understood, ill-considered 
poverty and suffering that hemmed him in f rom waking 
to sleeping the year round. 

For some three weeks, Steve was out of work, though 
he looked hard for it daily. In this interval the uncle, 
who had called in search of Amos, came upon the latter 
one wet evening unexpectedly, he being much further 
out of his habituai haunts than was usual ; and the resuit 
to Amos was grievous. During the past two weeks, 
Steve had become a member of a workman's club — that 
was carried on by a branch of the Social Démocratie 
Fédération. He had not joined the club for the sake 
of its billiards and the like (besides, he neither drank 
liquor nor smoked at this time, and he had "no taste 
for the Company of spittoons, foui smoke and liquor- 
drinkers ") ; but because of the weekly political debates. 
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and the opporttmities which it gave him of gênerai dis- 
cussion with "thinking" men; men whose real knowl- 
edge of life Steve often discovered to be confined to 
their own narrow and warped grooves, and who he 
many times wished had read some of his books. It was 
f rom this club that he entered about eleven o'clock, and 
found Amos in a sorry pickle. His face was eut and 
blackened with bruises; his clothes were tom and thick 
with mud; and he moaned that he had "been in a 
pounding machine/' and had lost his money. 

When Steve understood what had happened (hur* 
riedly in a back street, where help came too late in 
answer to the cries of Amos, the uncle having gone), 
he at once lent a hand, as he had done in the Blackpool 
lodging-house. Then, having cleared away the dirt and 
blood, f eeling strongly incensed the while towards their 
uncle, he saw that, after ail, Amos had received no 
physical hurt that would not heal in a few days' time. 
He also recognised at once, when the first flush of re- 
sentment had passed, that his brother was far the greater 
wrong-doer of the two, and told him that he f ully de- 
served ail he had received. As to the money — be- 
tween five and six pounds, Amos grumbled — Steve 
reminded him of the phrase, " Ill-gotten, ill-gone," and 
advised him to leave it there. But no — Amos wanted 
"compensation"; to which end he pestered Steve for 
some days to lend him money for the purpose of sum- 
moning the uncle, which Steve would not do. At the 
same time Amos knew that, because of the affair with 
his dead cousin, he would hâve been afraid to take the 
matter to a police court, lest he should be mobbed at the 
conclusion of the case ; this was one reason why he did 
not attempt to give his uncle in charge for assault and 
robbery. His pretending that he wanted money for the 
purpose was only a pièce of foolish, pétulant bombast 
designed to make Steve think that he was not ail coward. 

Three days after this affaîr Steve obtained work in 
another spinning shed; and before a week had passed, 
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in one sudden gleam of tinusual intelligence, he saw 
what appeared to him to be so great an improvement 
in the bobbin machinery, that he at once set to the task 
of fashioning a working-model of his idea. The night- 
school had been given up for wider reading and the 
political attractions of the club. Now the reading, the 
chib and music were ail put aside for the new evening 
occupation, which Amos thought he was doîng merely 
out of his fondness for applied mechanics, because 
Steve kept his secret purpose entirely to himself . 

As to the elder brother, he had now lost his "tout- 
ing " ; he said because of the week he had been at home 
in conséquence of his uncle's attack on him. In reality 
the bookmaker had "sent him packing," because the 
money which his uncle took f rom him had been stolen, 
and Amos could not pay it back. This was another 
reason why he had been af raid to stmimon the uncle, 
lest the bookmaker should hear of the robbery and find 
things out. But it had come home to him in the ordinary 
course of discovery; with the resuit that Amos was 
back at odd jobs, living as best he could on chance 
sixpences, because Steve — hating to do it, yet looking 
on it as the better way out of the trouble — had told 
him firmly that he would be at no more cost conceming 
him, than to provide him with a bed. Steve was draw- 
ing on his «savings for the model-machine, was looking 
forward to the expense of protecting it by patent, and 
was determined that not even his brother should come 
between him, and what he now almost passionately be- 
lieved to be his open sésame f rom uncertain labour and 
f oiled aspirations to certain comf ort, and a marked place 
in the world of men and progress. AU the while, how- 
ever, he was pained, and deeply at times, to see how 
shrunken Amos had grown again, and to hear his hack- 
ing cough becoming worse. So that presently he ar- 
ranged for his brother to be indoors by a fire every 
evening and sup with him, in addition to giving him 
ail his meals regularly throughout each Sunday. This 
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was where Steve's leavenîng of worldlîness — an out- 
come of hîs own struggles and the mass of swffering 
around him — and the resolution not to be balked of 
the prize in view, ran counter to his affection and his 
naturally altruistîc îdeas. On the other hand this ar- 
rangement went some way to the mending of Amos's 
mind. Not only was he more susceptible to kîndness, 
more humane and manly in a way, when in suffering; 
but he also had a real fondness for lîstening to Steve's 
music in the evenings. 



CHAPTER IX 

Having worked at his invention as though it was a 
matter of life or death, and secured a provisional pro- 
tection for it, Steve tried several manuf acturers of ma- 
chinery to take it up. His failure caused him to be 
cast down, perhaps unduly, because in some cases he 
would not show his working-model ; he only described 
it, and, badly at that. He had heard so much about 
inventors being more or less cheated of fair shares in 
their work, and in other cases he was offered so small 
a percentage of the profits, that he grew to believe ail 
manufacturers were pirates. His next effort was 
amongst the local spinning-masters, with like results; 
not one of them could see that it would be worth his 
while to be at the spécial cost of màchinery to replace 
what was serving him well-enough. 

Steve locked up his treasure and resuméd attendance 
at the club. In those days too liable to be thrown back 
on himself and become pessimistic, and rather soured 
at ill-fortune, he always came up again after a while 
and '' kept his nose to the grindstoiie.'' And in going 
to this "political drinking-shop " — as, in some lighter 
moments, he had termed the place — he was strength- 
ening his own bittemess by the gênerai trend of things 
there, and was helping himself back to a saner view 
of matters by contact with two particular members of 
the club, men with whom he was to be closely associated 
during many years of his life. The first of thèse was 
an elderly man whom every one called Uncle. Tall, thin, 
with a f resh complexion and a straggling gingery beard, 
an open, bony face and bright, kindly, intelligent grey 
eyes, twinkling at times, at others keen in their penetra- 

5^ 
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tion^ he was one who had started lif e as a boy in a spin- 
nîng-shed, and now had a small shed of his own, With 
interests and sympathies still on the side of the workers 
he kept amongst them, rather than with other employ- 
ers. He was a bachelor with a strong sensé of logic 
and humour, and as f ree and ready a tongue as any man 
need hâve. Curiously contradictory, however, while 
being a member of this club and a free-handed helper 
to its purposes now and then, he openly despised politics 
as "the most dishonest trade in création." What was 
more, he never hesitated to give the men a " talking to " 
whenever he saw their natural selfishness coming to the 
top in some prominent question of local policy or in a 
man v. master struggle in one of the town's industries. 
Fearing no man and respecting no opinion that ran 
counter to his own, Uncle was, despite the readiness 
of his vinegary tongue, liked by nearly ail men, was 
loved by most, but never stood well in the eyes of 
women. 

On the contrary. Pat MahafFerty (the other man, a 
sort of genei"al manager and book-keeper to Uncle, who 
was "no scholar") was a rollicking "divil of a bhoy," 
subject to intermittent fits of droUery in which there was 
a spice of mischief. He was about seven and twenty, 
free to kiss nearly every woman and girl in Uncle's em- 
ploy, aiid singularly acted up to the f avour granted him, 
without discrimination or further thought. Fairly tall, 
good-looking, strong as a bull, gamesome and loving 
humour, politics were to him — as to the majority of his 
countrymen — like the breath of his body. For an 
argument Mahafferty would leave a choice meal when 
he was hungry. Tender and passionate withal he would 
fight with tears in his eyes, but never give in till his 
opponent asked for quarter. His great idea was to get 
into finance, make enough money to go back to his native 
district and there buy an estate, become a local celebrity 
and be caricatured in Vanify Pair. He also lived " in 
expectation of a windf ail," with which — when it came 
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— he întended to go fo Manchester and become a 
financier. 

Between thèse two men and Steve there quickly grew 
up a strong bond of f riendship ; în f act they were mainly 
the reason of his drif ting back to the club. So came an- 
other spell of political discussions, and of hard reading, 
chiefly in political economy and any good gênerai liter- 
ature on which he could. lay hands. During this time 
he took to wearing a flaming red tie, and did something 
at formulating a definite creed of his own in pdlitics, 
and in thinking how he would like to spend his life in 
such a career as that creed foreshadowed. His only 
true relief at this time was music, as it had been in péri- 
ods of dépression during the past few years. But in- 
stead of the instrument being his landlady's tinkling 
piano, it was a fiddle that he had picked up for fifteen 
shillings in a Itimber shop in a mean street. Having 
learnt to play the thing, enough for his personal pleas- 
ure, and in that rapid manner in which he acquired most 
things that appealed to him, he spent a pound more in 
renovating his new f riend and providing it with a baise- 
lined box, wherein it was to accompany him on many 
joumeys through many years, and out of which he was 
to take it many times, in moments of dation and tri- 
umph, in times of peace and in mère love of its tones and 
soothing influence, and in others when he would hardly 
hâve cared if life had tumbled in ruins around him at 
the moment. Then he happened to hear some Slavonic 
pièces one night at a shilling concert, and searched about 
till he fotmd a few second-hand ones on the following 
evening, to discover that fortune had put into his hands 
a new joy of great and lasting power; although it was 
always a pastime, whereas singing would hâve been a 
passion. 

Soon after this, Steve, at the instigation of a fellow- 
clubman and because of " différences " at his work, lef t 
the spinning-shed for a loom in a mill, only to find that 
he had "jumped out of the frying-pan into the firc/' 
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Five weeks afterwards the loom-hands were locked-out 
for not accepting a réduction in their eamings, and Steve 
was one of them, of course. To his way of thinking, 
this was a flagrant instance of the greed of the masters, 
and much hot debate and gênerai condemnation it 
aroused in the club. During this period of Steve's idle- 
ness and growing antipathy to the existing methods of 
capitalism, Amos — mainly out of positive shame — sc- 
cured work as tout to another bookmaker ; so that Steve 
did not hâve to draw so much on those savings which 
one thing after another persistently prevented from in- 
creasing above a certain very modest figure. 

When an end came to the lock-out — which happily 
took place early in the summer and was of short dura- 
tion — Steve was sent to a f resh loom. There he f ound 
himself under a new over-looker, a man who cheerf uUy 
went about his duties knowing that he was hated 
strongly by almost every one who worked îri his portion 
of the mill. To Steve he appeared to take an especial 
dislike, and never missed an opportunity to worry or 
buUy him in some way. Steve's work was so often 
f aulty in the eyes of this " slave-driver "— as the latter 
knew himself to be called a himdred times a day — that 
he often looked down at the man's black stubbly head, 
and long, narrow face and thin nose, and thought how 
he would like to plant his big fist on that heavy, gingery 
moustache and close-cropped beard, or between the 
other's dark, keen and fearless eyes. But if he did, he 
would be out of work again; and the past had taught 
him enough galled lessons in that way. Yet this state 
of things could not continue indefinitely. 

So the summer passed. A wet, cold autumn was half- 
gone; and Amos, once more out of employment, was 
laid up with bronchitis. The overseer had been even 
unusually severe on Steve and on a younger, pale-faced 
weakling at the next loom. Presently the man's rather 
short figure came along between the rows of weavers, 
growling hère and pointing out a f ault there, but never 
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wîth a word of encouragement. He paused by the 
youth near Steve, said something which the latter did 
not hear in the rattle and racket of machînery, then 
pushed the young fellow roughly aside. To Steve he 
seemed to hâve struck the youth in the rîbs, with his 
elbow. And, now hardly aware of the clittery-clattery 
song of the steel shuttle as it shot, gleaming, to and f ro 
through the warp, nor of the click-clack of his f rame in 
its backward and forward motion, and the confused 
noise of spinning and buzzing machines, belts and 
wheels, Steve fastened his close attention on the over- 
looker and the youth. He saw the latter holding a hand 
to his side, gasping a little, and paler than usual. In a 
moment the blood was up to Steve's head, crowding out 
ail else but this cowardly action. With a parting jibe at 
the young man, the overseer tumed towards Steve, 
noticed that he was watching them and not his work, 
flung a buUying remark at him, and went down like a 
nine-pîn under Steve's powerf ul fist. 

In an instant the place was in a hubbub of consterna- 
tion, surprise and secret joy. Steve stopped his loom. 
His spasm of hâte was spent He was cool again and 
knew that he had finished work there. Other weavers 
stopped their looms. There was a minute's decrease in 
the deaf ening racketly-roll of that hivei of industrialism. 
Then the over-looker slowly arose, and every one hur- 
ried back to his or her work ; to be drawn into the trou- 
ble meant dismissal, and perhaps a spell of destitution, 
to them. Steve had rapidly taken a check of-what he 
had done on the loom (which was piece-work), and 
stood straight upon his one good leg, waiting to go ; but 
the overseer was in his way, with a nasty, reddish-pur- 
ple patch just where his thick brows nearly met over the 
thin nose. The latter told Steve that he would hâve to 
go "on the carpet" (before the manager) there and 
then, and to the police-station later on. 

"I know ail about it," said Steve; "and l'm going; 
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and îf you don't get out of the way, I shall knock you 
down agaîn.'* 

The man moved away. Steve followed, and went out 
of the mill and home - — knowing that he was once more 
workless, în a tîme of slack trade ; and that îf the over- 
seer had guessed that the blow was struck mostly on 
behalf of the pallid youth, he, too, would hâve been 
"sent packing." 

When Steve arrîved upstaîrs, Amos looked from the 
bed, saw that something unusual had happened and asked 
what it was. 

" l'm sacked for hittîng the bullyîng over-Iooker," saîd 
Steve, quietly — " that's ail." 

Yet in that " ail " there waâ a sensé of calamîty, 
whîch Amos recognîsed, was gapîngly silent for a min- 
ute ; then he raised his head a little and whined. 

"But what about me?" He knew nothing of what 
money Steve had put away; that was one thing which 
the latter always kept strictly to himself, his money af- 
fairs. 

Steve gave him a glance, the real reproach, sad as 
it was strong at the moment, of which Amos missed 
completely, then prepared himself for dinner. After 
the meal he changed his clothes ; and, galled by this bad 
luck, the selfishness of Amos and the gênerai harshness 
of lif e as he knew it, he took his way towards the coun- 
try. He had not seen the open fields for months; and 
on this day he would breathe the f resh air, lest such a 
pleasure should not f ail to his share again for years to 
corne. Besides, he would go once more to the vicinity 
of Mr. Hammerby's school, a place that still had a hold- 
ing in his affection and apparently would always hâve. 
As the train took him out of the town he tried to recol- 
lect when last he had been that way — not since his 
time-keeping in the iron-works. He alighted at Holme 
Chapel station and went slowly along the road, through 
the village and turned into a side road that led to the 
school. Meanwhile that touch of poetry in his nature. 
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that soulfulness and innate nobility of thought and out- 
look, whîch poverty and stress had over-crowded with 
prématuré bittemess, came to new lif e at a sight of the 
autumn colours, the far-reachîng moors, and the clear 
though watery grey-blue sky that seemed to touch those 
high lands in the distance. 



CHAPTER X 

Steve was a mile or so out of the village and another 
from the school, going easily along by the aid of his 
stick, when he saw a girl turn out of the lane ahead and 
come towards him. Somehow there was a touch of the 
familîar about her; but it was faint, and Steve was full 
of thought, contrasting the scène around him with the 
smoky, dirty, bustling, squalid one he had left only 
about four miles away. She drew nearer, at an or- 
dinary pace, then more rapidly, and some subtle psychic 
attraction drew his gaze upon her. In a moment he saw 
— yes, it was Martha Reid ; and she, having already rec- 
ognised him, was hurrying along. They met at a quick 
pace, their faces flushed, and their fingers tingling un- 
heededly as thèse met in a firm grip. 

" Martha 1 " he said, simply. 

" Steve ! " she answered, in the same way ; and they 
looked steadily into each other's eyes. " Why, what are 
you doing hère, and where are you going? " she presently 
inquired, with a brightness that did his heart good. 

He told her in a f ew words and added, " But what are 
you doing hère?" 

"Oh, l'm living hère — there at that farm,*' she 
pointed to the building, half a mile away. " IVe been 
hère since mother died — the lady brought me who saw 
to the f uneral." 

"In service?*' 

"Yes, in a way; but they treat me as their own — 
they haVe no children, and they're very kînd." 

Steve was thinkîng how much happier the past couple 
of years or so would hâve been had he only gone out that 
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way instead of searchîng for her in Bumley. There was 
a sad wistf ulness in his eyes ; she saw it and asked, 

"What's the matter?" 

" Nothing. But why didn't you let me know where 
you'd gone ? " 

" Because I couldn't — I wasn't to." 

"Whatfor?" 

" Both the lady and Mr. and Mrs. Rawbotham made 
me promise not to let anybody in Bumley know where 
I was." She looked up at him, still a head over her, 
much as she had grown. He was gazing down at her 
f resh, clear face and thinking how unafïected and nat- 
ural she still was. But Martha thought there was some 
sorrow and a sort of expectancy in his gaze, and added, 
" They asked if l'd any relatives in Bumley, and I said 
no — as I hadn't that I knew of . And they said theyM 
keep me always, if Fd never go near any old friends 
there. And what could I do then, with nowhere else to 
go?" 

" Nothing," he replied. " And you're right happy 
there?" A decided wistf ulness marked his voice. 

" Oh, happy as the days are long, Steve ! " and with 
such a smile on her uptumed face that it lit up like a 
summer's dawn and was bonnier than ever, she stepped 
close to his side ; and with one swif t movement he had 
kissed her mouth. It was their first kiss of love. It 
was simple and sweet and pure as the autumn song of 
a robin in a young oak tree close by them. So natural 
it was that they neither f elt shame nor looked around to 
see if any prying eyes were about. " And now I shall 
be happier still, — because I haven't come to Bumley to 
look for you. — Hâve I ? " she added, with a twinkle of 
roguishness in the upward glance. 

" No. But where are you ofï to now ? " he asked, ob- 
livious to ail the stress of the past, its loneliness, its 
craving for sympathy, and the horrors there might yet 
be for him in Burnley. 

** To Holme Chapel and home again." 
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He turned, and they went along together, he sayîng, 
'' And I brought you a faring from Blackpool, when wç 
came back that time." 

"Whatwasit?" 

" A work-box." 

"And whereîsît?'' 

"At my lodgings/' 

" Then you can bring ît wHen you corne agaîn." 

" I shall — to-morrow/' 

So they fared towards the village, sîde-by-sîde, he 
nearly twenty-one years of âge and she seventeen ; talk- 
ing of old things, of new thingfs, of things still to corne, 
and wondering what the Rawbothams would think when 
she told them of him — as she said she would, and he 
thought was best, on her retum to the f arm. Then she 
wanted to know why he worê that flamîng tie. He an- 
swered that ît was the colour of his politics. Martha 
said she didn't know an3rthing about politics, and didn't 
want to ; but she flatly disliked the tie. — He must put on 
a différent one when he came again. Steve smiled and 
promised to do so, little thinking that in af ter years he 
was to look back and see how prophétie was this dislike 
of hers to the emblem of those thingfs which stirred him 
so deeply and were to be the mould and the hard-f ought- 
for object of his life. He accompanied her out again 
to the end of the lane, leaming, as they went along, that 
Mr. Hammerby had lately sold the school because, it was 
said, of having had money left to him; then Steve re- 
tumed to Bumley. 

On his way back to the town raîn f ell ; but the weather 
was f airly fine by the time he arrived there. He went 
home to tea, in a sensé mechanically, He was in no 
silent rhapsody of delight ; such a condition of mind would 
hâve been foreign to his nature. His feeling was one of 
pleasure so deep, so quiet, so unexpectedly and suddenly 
awakened out of a kind of foui nightmare, that he took 
his long-short, long-short strides in a sort of dream. 
Yet it was not a dream in which the présent took no part. 
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Enfolding it ail in, like a black-edged envelope containing 
a secret, happy message, there was a sensé of the mom- 
ing's disaster; and a persistent, pushful flavour of the 
raw, blatant scène around him. In the bitter air there 
floated a kind of mist, due to the sloppy, steaming streets. 
Of the hundreds of mill "hands," hurrying along in 
their clattering clogs and puUing the inévitable shawls 
tîghtly about them; the heavier-footed men and youths 
going home from iron-works and factories; the din of 
footfalls and voices; the louder racket and rumble of 
vehicles on the stony streets; the glaring, challenging 
shop-windows in busy thoroughf ares ; the damp, ill-lit 
dinginess of the ones amongst workmen's houses and 
tenements, over which every now and then the tall iron 
chimneys of the great fumaces belched their lurid 
fiâmes into the black immensity of the night — of ail 
this Steve noted nothing, yet there was no f eature in it 
of which he was not cognisant. And against the flar- 
ing industrialism of it ail, its vague muddle and noisy 
confusion, its rigour, its sinister suggestions of violence, 
and its hellish sort of rhythm and music, there was that 
calm, strong something in his mind which formed the 
sweet kernel of a nut with so foui a covering. 

Indoors Steve found Amos much the same as he had 
left him. But pétulance, grtimbling, subtlety.and ail else 
of their kind went by unheeded. Steve gave him hîs 
tea, and took his own in the bedroom, for company to 
Amos, yet said very little. Af ter the meal he did ail he 
could think of to make his brother comfortable, then 
prepared to go out again. Amos complained at being 
"left alone without need," and asked why Steve could 
not " stay and make things a bit brighter with the fiddle." 

" No," Steve answered, in a way as though he spoke 
without thinking ; " I must go out." And he went, in 
that same preoccupied manner in which he had donc 
everything since he entered the house; leaving Amos 
complaining, wondering, and coughing genuînely. When 
the younger brother subsequently called the occasion 
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back to mînd, as he pretty f requently did in after years, 
it appeared to him that behind his three principal doings 
of that day and evening — striking the over-Iooker, his 
journey to Holme Chapel, and this going forth again, 
at the instance of a persistent, inexplicable urging — 
there was a destiny to which he had given no thought 
at tht time, and' was far beyond his reach, even if he 
had tried to alter the course of things. 

Thus, when he would hâve, ordinarily, stayed indoors, 
reading, playing his violin and attending to the needs of 
Amos, Steve took his way to the club — without a 
thought that it would hâve been just as appropriate to 
hâve walked the crude streets, as it was to go to that 
politico-drinking-shop. Even as he entered the place, 
some of his original aversion to it, bordering on disgust, 
arose within him. The sloppy bar at the near end of 
the big room, with its pots and glasses, its gaudy, f aded 
pump-handles, rows of bottles behind, and its blotchy- 
faced barman, ignorant, cock-sure, would-be State-de- 
spoiler without the courage to look an opponent straight 
in the face ; the dozen or so hangers-on at the bar, who 
went there more for drink than for politics; the little 
groups of more eamest, older men " discussing points " 
hère and there amongst the benches, to which bad var- 
nish and dirt had given a blackened, greasy appearance ; 
the little stage at the further end, with its penny-gaff 
scenery, which served as a platform for speakers, and 
where certain plays and other entertainments were per- 
f ormed on most Saturday-nights and on many a Sunday- 
night; the dark-green paper with which the walls were 
covered half-way up; and the sky-blue colouring above 
it, in places peeled ofF and showing a dirty-white be- 
neath ; the air thick with smoke of strong tobacco and 
the smell of beer-dregs; the politîcal and entertainment 
posters in black and red print, shouting, in a way, their 
announcements from the green walls; the spittocm- 
dotted floor, and the flaming, imcovered gas-jets over 
and around ail. 
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This was what Steve found hîmself in the midst of, 
on his passing f rom the clammy atmosphère and gênerai 
dinginess without. There had been times when he f elt 
a sort of loathing for thèse low-grade politics, soaked in 
bad aie till the surcharged vapour of the two was com- 
monly within an ace of flash-point, and for the glaring 
meanness and selfishness of the aims and purposes — 
always personal, in reality — of many of those who 
frequented the place; and to-night there was somethîng 
of this in him, as he looked f rom point to point, seeking 
for an attractive one. Or was it that the meeting near 
Holme Chapel and its conséquent influence, colourîng, 
etc., had set going in his mind a half-unobserved, wholly 
tmexamined movement that ran counter, if only by its 
very warmth and beauty and promise of greater things, 
to this clamorous littleness, this mean bellowing of noth- 
ings? Perhaps so; yet at the same time there was that 
ever stronger thought in Steve's mind of the magnitude 
of that which lay behind thèse crude trifles. And on 
this night his soûl was attuned to that greatness, as it 
never had been before, not even when he played the 
" Marseillaise " on his fiddle, or had just put down some 
book that had stirred him more than usually towards the 
goal of his life which, stage by stage, was rising clearer 
and clearer on the horizon of the future. Then he sud- 
denly recognised that the scène and its inner meaning 
made up a parallel to that kernel in his heart, himself 
and the ugly streets on his way f rom the station to his 
lodgings. 

With a nod to. an acquaintance at the bar, Steve went 
along the gang^ay, to a small group in which Uncle 
and Mahaflferty were prominent persons. Thèse two 
gave him a hearty welcome, as they always had done 
when he dropped into their particular circle. A few 
generalities of conversation passed between him and 
them, in which he leamt that business worries and a 
couple of conséquent trips to London had kept Uncle 
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and hîs secretary-bookkeeper-manager away f rom the 
club durîng the past ten months, except for odd visits 
in that înterval. Then they fell to dîscussîng the chief 
subject of the evenîng, whîch was a sort of political 
lecture by a man who was paîd to do such work. 

Presendy the room was filled with men and smoke, 
for pipes and cigarettes were always in évidence some- 
where, A bell rang. There was a thumping and clat- 
tering of clogs and heavy boots on the wooden floor, and 
a muddled hubbub of voices. The chairman rang his 
bell, at a little baise-covered table on the stage, where 
he and the secretary of the club sat and puflfed theîr 
share of the gênerai cloud across the face of the lecturer. 
The din slowly subsided, as if loth to show, by sinking 
înto quiet, even a gfrudgîng surrender to any form of 
order or authority. Then the chairman began to intro- 
duce the speaker of the evening, prefaced his remarks 
by saying that the less a chairman said the better, and 
talked straight on for ten minutes without making a 
point. 

It happened that the lecturer was of a poor quality. 
He had no logic, natural or trained; no continuity of 
thought or argument. He blundered at times, and 
missed some of his best possible points. It was a hot 
rigmarole of Socialism, good enough for nine-tenths of 
his listeners, because they would hâve no better under- 
stood nor so well-appreciated a fine oratorical effort. 
But there was one in that other tenth whose mind and 
soûl were up against some things in the hotchpotch. 
This was Steve, and he was on his feet, asking for the 
elucidation of a muddled point, as soon as the lecturer 
sat down. The latter tried to give what was wanted, 
failed, and restmied his seat. Uncle and another man 
sprang up and put the question again, in a différent form. 
Once more the speaker tried in vain. Then up came 
Steve, a second time, tall, big, and altogether fine-look- 
ing now that his crippled leg was hidden by those around 
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him. He led off with the question and proceeded to ex- 
plain it, when there were shouts of, "Platform, plat- 
fonnl" 

He had risen abruptly, full only of an impulsive ora- 
tor's désire to speak, to debate the point and obtain 
light; yet fired also by the long-continued woes of an 
underdog, who still would hâve his case put with justice 
to both sides. And it was with this mingled feeling 
stirring him on that he took his stick, struggled out f rom 
between the crowded benches and went limping to the 
smally low stage, in a hubbub of excitement and expect- 
ancy. He had hardly tumed about at the end of the 
table, on which he rested his left hand as a support in 
place of the little leg, than out came his words — not 
hot, impetuous and ill-considered ; but in a voice that was 
afterwards said, even by powerful enemies in greater 
places, to be '' wonderf ul in its ring and attraction," and 
with a warmth of émotion that was enough to stir the 
f eelings of those in front of him. It was his natural 
gift to be able to state his case clearly point by point, 
argue out each one in tum and pass on to the next, then 
to sum up the whole with a peroration that was dinch- 
ing and conclusive. Yet such was his love of justice 
and bonesty generally, that he took no mean advantages. 
He would hâve nothing but the truth, as he saw it in 
daily life and as it stood out to him from his reading. 
The masters were not ail bad, he said — heedless of ail 
dissent — far from it. They were, în a way, victims 
with the others, though they did not suffer so much. 
Qass différences and distinctions, ail the world over, 
were merely the chance, unorganised growth of centuries 
of circumstances. It was not the individuals who were 
wrong, but the whole System. 

Thus, from one small offset, he argued and proved 
his points. It was new reasoning to his hearers; but, 
for the most part, they took it in and believed. With the 
diminutîve leg partially hidden by the shadow of the 
table, his stalwart body nearly upright, he '^ eut a fine 
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figure/' The nondescrîpt lecturer envîed hîm hîs " prés- 
ence/' as he looked sideways at a bight of dark hair hang- 
îng slîghtly over the bîg brow ; the large yet lively eyes 
under theîr fairly thick, black brows — the eyes, ahnost, 
of a dreamer ; the nose, with its rather bony bridge and 
full nostril; the square jaw, full of action and grip; and 
over ail that curious suggestion of massive strength, now 
in movement that lef t much in repose, and was usually 
accompanied by a sensé of gentleness. It is true that his 
address — for that was what it soon became, although he 
was not once called to order — was often too elevated in 
tone and too deep in substance to fit in with the mentality 
of his listeners. But after ail there was that constant 
reverting to fact, made bîting by the bittemess which 
suffering had put into him and now came out unintention- 
ally ; and thèse " hit home " when the trend of his logic 
would otherwise hâve been against him. His was evi- 
dently not a gospel of puUing down, so much as of lift- 
ing up — a natural levelling both ways. And it was this 
élévation of thought, this maintaining of justice on both 
sides, that made Unde ask him — when he retumed to his 
seat, amid the deafening applause that rounded off this 
first platform speech of his — why he did not take to the 
platform as a living. With a f eeling of pride and vanity 
at his success, yet curiously sensitive at having thus 
thrust himself to the front, he replied that he might, now 
that he was out of work. " Out o' work ? " the older man 
echoed; and instantly added a hearty invitation for Steve 
to go to him on the f ollowing day. 
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SECOND PERIOD 

CHAPTER I 

Three years had gone by, and Steve was în a scène 
that spelt, at the moment, life, — life, indeed, — Hfe in 
capital letters blood-red on a blackish ground. Steve f elt 
that at last he had lived for something — had lived to see 
the scorching brilliance of a tropical day in what should 
hâve been the calm of an English night. And if there 
was a bum in it, a bîte as of the devil at his worst — ^ if the 
scène did carry with it a hot sensé of equatorial pestilence, 
— what of that? Warmth was not to be had without 
some kind of beat. True knowledge came only by expé- 
rience. To be wholly alive — which was surely tfie best 
for everybody — meant the development of ail one's 
faculties, scopes, and powers both of repression and 
response. Some persons might call the place a hell 
(Martha would certainly hâve said it was "very dread- 
ful"), with maie and female démons at their unwhoUy 
rîtes; particularly if they glanced at the flaming faces 
of Lois and one of her two companions, and at the 
whole " thread-on-the-tail-o'-me-coat '* manner of Ma- 
hafferty. Truth to tell, Pat, in one of his most rol- 
licking moods, almost as ready to kiss his maie f riends 
as a Frenchman is after three glass of wine, was " just 
dancing on his hind legs for a fight." Not that he meant 
any harm — it was only his natural, racial style of ex- 
ubérance and îts method of finding a way out. But 
Lois and another young woman, with that strange intui- 
tion so common to many of their sex at such times, 
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were already cognisant of Mahafferty's secret, laughîng 
himger, and were carefuUy trying to avoid a rumpus 
f rom breaking out. 

It was npt so with Steve. In his mind ran the ideas: 
This was life; it was hot and a little dangerous; but 
dangers had to be run by those who wîshed to be de- 
veloped'on ail sides, especially by the man who pur- 
posed steppîng out of the ranks to take a great place at 
their head — he who would be a leader should know 
the corners of the labyrinth whereîn he was to lead. 
As for the spîce of the thing — well, one could not hâve 
a devilled kidney without cayenne pepper. And if others 
would say (as Steve himself would hâve said at other 
times) that the place was an anteroom to hell — what 
of that, if a knowledge of it never fell to them? So 
conscience was silenced, when its small voice piped up 
in his heart now and then, as he sat at the piano and 
rattled ofï those " fireworks " which were so suggestive 
of a musical infemo. 

"Ah, be gob, Steve, but give us another, man!" 
cried Mahafferty, in a pause between two pièces. 
" Give us ' The Olrish Washerwoman,' and OI'll dance 
the flurè in wid this pièce o* temptation hère!" And 
— never speaking the brogue except when unusually 
stirred up — he romped across the floor to the front 
of Lois, with such an impudent expression on his hand- 
some face and a brazen look in his eyes, that she f etched 
him a sounding smack on his cheek. But she had to 
dance with him, ail the same. 

Steve and the Irishman had been stroUing carelessly 
along the main street of the town when they were sud- 
denly confronted by Lois, with two female companions 
and a young man. Heedless, yet knowing, of Steve's 
great good luck, beçause it was town's property (how 
the Socialist spinnîng-master had spent money to test 
Stevc's invention, found it quîte satisf actory ; how he 
had entered into a ten years' contract with Steve, that 
no other spinner should hâve a use of the improvement 
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durîrig that tîme; how Steve had further împroved his 
invention and become a partner in conséquence of it, 
and how they were both "coinîng money") Lois — 
"resting" after a tour — had pulled up before Steve, 
f ull of glowing récognition to which rebuffs would hâve 
been useless. Quick introductions had foUowed. Then, 
f rom MahafFerty, there had come a proposai to " ad- 
joum *' forthwith to a handy " private bar " of his par- 
ticular acquaintanceship. There the whole party had 
repairçd, on the heels of the ready suggestion, — to find 
that they had the place to themselves, with a piano in a 
corner, at which Pat had speedily induced Steve to sit 
down. 

A glass of whisky (rarely tasted by him), gossip, good- 
f ellowship, music, — and to Steve lif e was f ull of a very 
joy of living. Another glass, more music, ways freer 
and easier, sparkling eyes, the abandonment of women 
who knew they were good to a man's sight yet by na 
means cheap to possess, — and Steve realised that he was 
" entertaining the devil '* ; was alive as he had never been 
before; was leatherising, or blistering, the skin of his 
morality at the open furnace of life. This was when 
Mahafferty pranced about for à woman to f ondle or a 
man to hit; it was a toss-up which would hâve préfér- 
ence, if the two came at once. A thîrd glass, — and Steve 
was muddling "Home, Sweet Home" with a popular 
music-hall ditty called "Jenny, Pull Your Socks Up." 
Instead of being in that scène of ribaldry his mind was 
on his pale-faced mother, that night when he corrected 
Amos in the penurious little room behind the shop; on 
his great plans and purposes; on that bakehouse feast 
f rom a new loaf ; on the phase " In other times,*' etc. ; 
on Martha, her f air, sweet face and tender eyes, the 
eyes which had sometîmes of late put on an expression 
that seemed to say they were afraid to look too deeply 
into life — on ail thèse things and more his thoughts 
ran higgledy-pîggledy, jerked back from time to time 
by his companions, and ail the while feeling a rising 
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anger that he was such a weak fool as to hâve gone in 
there in a vain moment of praise and admiration, and 
stopped there — now the half-druhken victim of flat- 
tery, good-fellowshîp and his own vanity. 

The young man who had first appeared with the 
women — slight as he was pale and pertinent — was 
annoyîng Mahafïerty by the freedom which Lois and 
another gave to him; so that with a little more in- 
citement Pat would hâve given him a " clip on the ear." 
But an explosion jumped to the surface in another di- 
rection. Three young men entered abruptly — three 
" cards *' who saw at once what was goîng f orward and 
inconsiderately tried to join the " spree." One of them 
made flippantly up to the tall, handsome bedizened one 
whom Pat was inducîng to " foot the flure wid him," 
and went sprawling as a conséquence of his interfér- 
ence. And off the spot, like a springed automaton, 
leapt Mahafferty, his hands up and moving, his feet 
hardly touching the ground in a constant prance and 
his tongue uttering challenges to création generally. 
Within two minutes the other two newcomers had gone 
down also — not exactly because Pat hated them, nor 
that he wished to see them on the floor; but rather be- 
cause his fists were like mechanical big bunches of 
knuckles at the ends of machine-worked arms over 
which he had a power of guidance only. 

Then came pandemonium and a more sinister sensé 
of hell. Two of the women shrieked. A private door 
opened and in stepped a barman. The first of the 
strangers was standing aside, nursing the hurt which 
Pat's second blow had given him. The other two were 
makîng a rush at their opponent, and the barman joined 
them as he entered. Through the private doorway 
went Lois and her companions, as noîsy of tongue as 
of movement. The barmaid ran in panîc for the land- 
lord. Steve spun around on the music stool, blinked at 
Mahafïerty and the charge that was being made at him ; 
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then he took two long strides and a short one, and the 
barman, without a blow, went huddled up înto a corner. 
Pat knocked down one of the other two men, and Steve 
flnng the third one at the barman. 

" Out of this 1 " he saîd, hîs face reddened and pufFed 
under more potent lîquor than he had ever before 
drunk in less than a week. " Out, Pat ! " 

In part brought to hîs sensés by Steve's exhortation, 
Mahafferty made for the passage by which they had 
entered the place, Steve at his heels. At the entrance 
to it they were charged by two of the enemy; but only 
one could get in, and he took the punishment for both. 
In a few seconds more the two friends were outside, 
hurryîng quîetly away in the glare of the shops and 
Street lamps; while turmoil waxed then waned in the 
" hôtel." 

What Steve so ardently desired at the moment he 
gained, exemption from police attention. But what he 
did not gain, and would much like to hâve found again, 
was the self-respect that he had lost over this bit of 
" lif e." Mahafferty, now almost as shame-faced about 
the affair as Steve himself was, asked the latter to 
go to his lodgings with him and there play chess for 
the remainder of the evening. But Steve would not. 
His désire was to get away by himself — away out of 
the noisy, flaring streets — away into quiétude and alone. 
So he must not go home, with that pufïed face and 
slightly thickened speech; where Amos was, recover- 
ing from an attack of his physical trouble, now Steve's 
complète dépendent, well-cared-for, yet pétulant, subtle 
land complaining as ever. 

The night was a fine one. Steve left Mahafferty, 
boarded a tram-car and rode out to the edge of the 
country; there he alighted and went further on foot. 
Under the gentleness of the stars he reviewed the three 
years that had gone by since that night when, by the 
aid of his impassioned oratory and the imintentional 
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lajing bare of the natural nobility of his disposition, 
he had fully won the regard of Uncle; thus laying the 
immédiate foundation of what was proving to be pros- 
perity for both of them, for theîr business connection 
had begun within a week of that night. He noted how, 
by the dint of such close application to work as to draw 
cautions from even hard-working Uncle and by much 
self-denialy he had made an advance so rapid as to be 
almost phénoménal; and now to corne to this. Steve 
bit his lip in chagrin. His mouth was dry with the 
liquor, and there was morè ache in his head than he 
had experienced in ail his previous years. What would 
Martha think of it ? — if she knew. And Amos — what 
a fine thème i£ would be for him at " lecturing times," 
if he should happen to hear of the ugly affairl Steve 
would hâve given twenty pounds to hâve had the épisode 
buried there and then beyond ail possibility of résurrec- 
tion. Yet, unknown to him till afterwards, it was to 
be of great educational value — a comparatively small 
excess the recollection of which would serve to keep 
him from greater ones at more important periods of 
his life. He looked back to the dozens of political meet- 
ings at which he had lectured or debated successfuUy 
during thèse two years — largely at the instigation and 
by the arrangement of Uncle — remembering how he 
had been cheered; how his conceit had been flattered 
by open déclarations that he was the great hope of the 
Labour Party, a very Daniel who would by-and-bye 
come to the bitter, long-delayed judgment of things ; 
' and how he could hâve been f êted and f easted and made 
drunk again and again, yet had resisted it ail: Only 
to come to thisî The thought of it made him feel sick 
with impotence to undo the thing. With ail his récur- 
rent masterliness mostly to the fore in thèse prospérons 
times, he had thought certainly that he was fashioning 
his own destiny; that he was walking straight on and 
unswervingly to his secret, ambitions, though not yet 
quite clearly-defined, purpose. And hère to slip aside 
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and lose his self-respect, to smirch the record that he 
had vôwed, and striven so hard, to keep clean, ail by such 
a simple and iinexpected an incident — it was gall to his 
taste, and it continued to be so for long af terwards. 



CHAPTER II 

On hîs^way to business next moming Steve's mind 
was still full of the short but, to him, emphatic debauch 
on the previous night. He was then, of course, spend- 
ing his days in the office along with Mahafïerty, and 
the two clerks who had become necessary because of the 
increased work caused by Steve's invention ; while Uncle, 
as before, generally superintended ail things and did the 
whole of the buying and selling, in which field of shrewd- 
ness his talent lay chiefly. Amos was having one of 
his periodic spells of laziness on account of " that cough," 
he being also one of the office staff, at a senior clerk's 
salary the half of which was secretly paid by Steve, 
because Uncle could not be moved to another shilling's 
worth of sympathy on behalf of such a "wastrel idle- 
back." And at breakfast the elder brother had thought 
that Steve's mind was dwelling on the affairs of the 
spinning-shed, or on some of those "rotten politics"; 
for to Amos, who, in ail matters outside his own im- 
médiate needs, was largely a snob of the parasitic ape 
kind, time and talents spent for the amélioration of 
the masses was a stupid waste of good things which 
a man should dévote to his private use. If he had 
known what Steve was thinking so deeply about he 
would hâve f ound himself in possession of a fine weapon 
of retaliation, in addition to several big gapes of as- 
tonishment; because it had never occurred to him that 
his brother could be, at ail times and in ail places, other 
than a plodder with so much superabundant goodness 
as to be an emigma to ail who were not "built the 
same." 

But Steve was not now so întensely occupied with 
the bar-room slip of the past evening as he was by 
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thoughts of Lois and hîmself and, in partîcular, by the 
query: Was she to be a bird of ill-omen to him ail 
his life, his too handsome, black raven of disaster? He 
conned over the other occasions when her appearance 
within his radius had been for the worst — especially 
the landing and the Blackpool lodging-house affairs — 
and now this third one ; twice out of three with a f resh 
person on his side, he thought. At this rate she would 
eventually jeopardise him in the eyes of every friend 
he had, and ail without direct întent on her part, for 
Steve knew well enough that Lois had the best of good- 
wills towards him. So ail through that forenoon, im- 
pervious to Mahafferty's sallies at his préoccupation, 
Steve pondered on the pros and cons of the case. Then, 
at about half-past twelve o'clock he went înto the shed 
and persuaded Uncle to accompany him to dinner, but 
not without the dint of much pressure; for with the 
elder man midday meal was a narrow fixture of cold 
beef, pickles, a pint of aie and a pennyworth of cheese, 
which were so regularly taken at the same little table 
in the bar-parlour of a neighbouring inn that the land- 
lord had a record of the very f ew occasions, and their 
causes, on which Uncle had failed to tum up exactly 
at five minutes past one and go away again just as 
exactly at twenty-five minutes past the hour. It was 
only the f act that he saw how keen his young partner 
was that made Uncle go with him, and even tfien he 
did not in the least relish the rather fashionable (for 
Bumley) restaurant into which Steve took him. He 
had previously known that Steve possessed some "ex- 
pensive tastes," but was not aware that they ran to the 
ïength of " slap-up half-crown dinners," for which rea- 
son he delivered himself of a ten-word homily on thrift, 
as they sat down. Steve smiled disinterestedly, and 
ordered the meal, table d'hôte, so as to prevent Uncle 
from dallying over the bill of fare and picking out the 
cheap courses. Then he lapsed into his former mood 
and said: 
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" IVe been thînking about things." 

"What things?" 

" Oh, a lot, generally — " 

" Is that what's led you to waste your money in this 
fancy way to-day?" — 

"And some in particular." 

"What's the partic'lar?" 

" Well, IVe decided to leave Bumley — " 

" What I " And neighbouring diners looked at Uncle 
sharply. 

"To Icave Burnley," Steve repeated, quietly, paying 
no attention to the inquiring glances of the other men. 

"Oh, goîn' abroad, p'r'haps," said Uncle, in light 
irony, as he smeit antagonistically at the soup, which a 
waiter just then put under his nose. 

" No/' 

" Where then? — To sea, maybe, or the moon/' 

" No — to London." 

"To LondonI What in heaven for, man?" 

" To enter the law," Steve answered, quite ordinarily. 

" To enter the devil 1 What does an honest man want 
with law ? — Tell me that ! " 

" I want it because l'm going in for politics, solid." 

" Pol-i-tîcs ? — What more politics do you want than 
you're gettin'?" And he pushed the half-empty plate 
aside, to put his arms on the table and lean forward. 
" Besides, if Old Nick had to choose 'twixt the two he'd 
be hard put to to know which would serve him best, poli- 
tics or law. You stick to business, me lad, — you're too 
honest for either." 

"l'm going to enter the law for the purpose of a 
parliamentary life. l've settled my mind on that and 
I shall not change it," was Steve's reply, as he f astened 
on to the next course, and Uncle sat upright to enable 
the waiter to put his f uU plate on the taWe. 

"You beware o' the young man that swears never 
to change his mind, and the old un that changes his 
too easily — both of *em are imsafe," and, with jan air 
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of finality^ he took up his knife and fork and examined 
the things on his plate. 

" Wdl, this won't change, any way ; that's why I want 
to talk to you about ît and make proper arrangements." 

" M'm, well, when a man sieeps with a sweep he must 
expect to be smudged/* Uncle remarked, and fiUed his 
mouth. 

"What do you mean?'* 

"Why, this rub youVe had with pol-i-tics — they've 
blackened you; an' it's as much my fault as yours. I 
could kick myself — if I çould." 

"No, it isn't your fault." And Steve explained 
briefly how this purpose of his lif e had matured during 
the past two years, and how he had recently ascertained 
what he would hâve to do to become a law-student. 

Uncle now began to see that the matter had, indeed, 
taken deep hold on the mind of his young friend; and, 
honestly désirons to do the best he could for him, also 
firmly believing that Steve would be better off eventu- 
ally by " sticking to business," he proceeded seriously to 
combat the other's intention to go to London and enter 
himself at the Temple. He thoroughly xmderstood Steve 
on almost ail points; he certainly had a more complète 
grasp of the young man's individual traits, abilities and 
tempérament than any one else had. And, as Mrs. 
Compton had been in a slighter degree on certain occa- 
sions, he was much afràid that Steve's conceit would 
be his subtle ruin sooner or later in such an insidious at- 
mosphère as he knew to exist around public life. He 
recognised that Steve would always be — as always had 
been the case — much exposed to misrepresentation, be- 
cause of the young man's outlook on life, his particular 
opinions, and the density of the minds around him. He 
saw how sensitive the latter was to blâme and criticism, 
no less than to praise, especially when the opposition 
came from his enemies; how prone to be cast down a 
while in the face of a serions difficulty. He was as 
much aware of Steve's natural longing for sympathy and 
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the close communion of some particular f riend as he was 
of his power to win admiration and the f aithf ulness of 
fellow-workers, even to the hero-worship of many of 
them. But, again, there was that conceit in his abilities, 
inordinate vanity as it was at times. And, given that 
early success which Uncle f elt sure the young man would 
attain, if he were to dévote ail his time and énergies to 
political life, where would he land, but on the quick- 
sands of disaster? So, often cynical in expression, 
merely because such was his habit, yet with a heart to 
cnvy on most counts; while he bit out at the lack of 
political, and even common, honesty, and was himself 
honest commercially to a pin's weight, the elder man — 
refusing to hâve any more dinner, not even his beloved 
cheese — so played on Steve's conceit by enlarging on 
his value in local politics and in their business as to 
weaken his résolve so considerably that Steve half-prom- 
ised to think the matter over much further before he 
decided really to leave Bumley for a parliamentary life. 
But he gave the pledge, such as it was, reluctantly. 
There was still a hankering after his désire. He said 
he thought it was the work of his life, the work for 
which he was made; and he spoke of the honour it 
would bring him if he were to succeed in his purpose. 
Whereon Uncle answered: 

" There's more honour, Steve, my lad, in the f riend- 
ship of a honest workingman than ther' is in the f riend- 
ship of a dishonest king/' 

Too much occupied with his thoughts to retaliate by 
reminding Uncle of his réitérations as to the dearth of 
honest men, Steve remained silent. 

" And what o' Martha ? — Hâve you asked her ad- 
vice on the point?" the elder man asked, seeking to 
clench every possible rivet. 

" No.'' 

" Well, do as an old f ool tells you — do nothing of the 
sort 'nless she agrées." During the time he and Steve 
had been in partnership he had seen much of the girl 
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and held her in high esteem. "And what of Amos?" 
Steve looked up. " If you leave him hell go to pièces, 
sure as the Lord makes little apples every year." 
Oh, but I can't spoil my life — " 
As you will if you give it ail up to politics " — 

' — For his sake, — not altogether, any way." 
It seems to me, Steve, that youVe got ail the good 
ther' was to spare for the family, mental an' physical, 
an' he's had to go short of his share/' 

With that vanity stirred again, Steve answered, " Yes, 
it looks like it." 

"Ay, an' ail the more reason that you should stand 
the racket for him, up to the end, — as you hâve done." 

And, harping on thèse three points in his thème — 
Martha, Amos and that constitutional def ect of Steve's — 
Uncle arose, and they went back to business ; where the 
elder man found, to his enormous amazement, that, for 
the first time in twenty-odd years, he had been nearly two 
hours away f rom work at midday. 



CHAPTER III 

But that îdea of leaving Burnley for the turmoil of 
a Socialistic life in Parliaraent was a ghost which Steve 
could not lay. So persistently it refused to leave his 
mind that during eight or nine days he thought of very 
little else. Then a sort of feather-weight fell into the 
scale for going. He was passing along the street — 
hurryîng, rather, from the office to catch a train on his 
way to spend the evenîng with Martha^ and was still 
cogitatîng on the restless subject, when he saw Lois 
across the thoroughfare. She made nothing of the cas- 
ual meeting — no more than a nod and a smile and 
kept on her way, He returned the nod. Lois had ap- 
peared too suddenly for him to raise a conventional 
smile. His were neither the quick wits of a féminine 
mind nor the ready h)rpocrisy of a young man of the 
world. Jerked from conflicting thoughts of his life's 
purpose, Uncle's opposition and Martha, he hastened on, 
momentarily embarrassed and seeing af resh ail the lurid- 
ness of that evening in the bar-ro(Mn. So that by the 
time he reached the station his mind was once more 
fixed on going to the Temple, and he decided to tell 
Martha that evening of his intention, then retum and 
set about préparations for his departure. 

When he arrived at Holme Chapel, Martha stood 
waiting for him, as was generally the case when she 
knew of his comîng and the weather was fine. His 
greetîng was as usual ; but she soon understood that his 
mind was more than ordinarily occupied. The time was 
early autumn. Only a few leaves had fallen as yet; 
so that browns, from a pale golden to a dark rich tint, 
were not too prominent amongst the greens. The air 
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was génial, though a little sharp after sunset; and the 
hedgerows and trees rang hère and there with the late 
songs of warblers, lînnets, thrushes and blackbirds. 
High in the clear welkin the moon, near her full, hung 
like an ahnost transparent globe of pallid light, thînned 
away at one edge. It was an evening for tender dalli- 
ance, for that beauty and sweetness of feelîng which 
should corne at least once into every lif e, especially when 
the heart is young. And both Steve and Martha dallied, 
when the village had been left behind, and they were 
sauntering out towards the farmstead. But there was 
little of love's ecstatic dream in either of their hearts. 
His iiiind was filled with that idea, Lois and her vivid- 
ness, and his intention to tell Martha of this new déci- 
sion. Her thoughts were chiefly on his préoccupation. 

"You haven't much to say to-night," she remarked, 
presently. " Is everything ail right in the town ? " 

" Yes," he answered, readily enough, yet with a certain 
amount of slow disinterestedness in his tone. 

" What are you thinking about so much, then ? " she 
inquired, tuming her rather roundish, healthy face up 
towards his — a face in which good-nature was easily 
seen in spite of the firm mouth and f airly regular fea- 
tures wherein there was plenty of évidence of a more 
than half-formed character. Her hair had settled into 
a sort of golden brown, buoyant in nature and plentiful. 
But the eyes out-did ail her other features in attraction. 
They were beautiful eyes, dark-grey, with long, darker 
lashes — unusually warm and unusually soft. It was 
in the sîze, colourîng and expression where their fine 
loveliness lay. As Martha tumed them, without a touch 
of artlessnesSy up to Steve's face, they were like the 
first opening of dawn, before the sun tums it opal by his 
heralds, on a gentle momîng in summer and middlc lati- 
tudes. Lookîng down into them, arrested for the mo- 
ment by their lîght and beauty and the innocent înten- 
sity of their gaze, Steve saw them somewhat as such, 
and mentally glanced f rom them to the âaring, naphtha- 
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like scène of that evening in the bar-room — of which 
he would probably not hâve thought just then had he 
not passed Lois so recently in the street. 

"Well," she answered in an eamest tone, looking 
ahead again, and without that lighting-up smile which 
she would hâve liked to see with the words, " I want to 
tell you — IVe corne to-night partly for that reason; 
and as it isn't a very pleasant taie to tell — not for you, 
anyway — we had better get it over and done with. 
But, there," he added, with a sudden, forced brightness 
in tone and manner, " what's the good of looking on the 
dark side of a thing when it needn't be dark at ail? — 
Though it may be unhappy a bit, for a while." 

"What is it?" she asked, simply, yet not without a 
slight prémonition that the coming news meant some 
real grief for her. 

" Well, l'm going away f rom Bumley, Martha — going 
to London, to be a lawyer, — a barrister, that is." Her 
manner had aflfected him, — had passed subtly through 
to his consciousness, taking ail the young life out of 
that spasmodic effort to treat the matter lightly. " It*s 
been in my mind a long time, and now IVe decided on 
it." 

" What for ? " was her quiet question, meaning his de- 
sire to become a barrister, and looking steadily ahead 
yet downward withal. 

" Why, for my purpose — for what I think I was born 
to do—" 

Thèse politics?" Martha queried ominously. 
Yes, in a way," and he launched into a warm ex- 
position of what he hoped to do and how he needed 
ail the advantages he could brîng to bear on the great 
aim. It was his one master-subject, the topic that never 
failed to light up his face with a glow that made it like 
the face of a young prophet in his hour of enthusiasm. 
AU the manly beauty, transfiguring in a way, Martha 
knew by expérience and instinct, without looking up; 
but the subject left her cold. She had grown up with 
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an inhérent and increasîng dislike to "agîtators." She 
had seen, without understanding, some of the horrors 
of their work, in strikes; and to her ail political up- 
heavers and protagonists generally were " agitators." 
Not that she had any logical knowledge of the political 
roadway, or cared a brass farthing for one more than 
another. A woman — for in many ways Martha was 
already a woman — without politics, as a woman, per- 
haps, should be, what she thought was merely her own 
way of thinking. It was for this reason that he had 
guided her through a short course of good reading, which 
had not then reached that socialistic level whereat he 
aimed. As for her quiet opposition, changeless yet 
rarely mentioned, to his particular colour of politics and 
his local activity in them — he looked on this just as he 
had done since she expressed a dislike to the hue of his 
tie, merely as a passing phase of mind ; or, at the worst, 
as a féminine idea that would be no hindrance to him. 
He had generally missed and always f ailed to note the 
significance of that peculiar Httle trick or habit of hers, 
of tuming, half involuntarily, from talk of their în- 
definitely fixed wedding to the subject of red-tie poli- 
tics and his rather fréquent oratory in that direction. 

When he had about finished his glowing explanation, 
she said quietly, " Well, if you f eel you must, I sup- 
pose you will ; but I wish you wouldn't, that's ail." 

Then, of course, it fell to him, as an ardent lover, 
but as fuU of his project as of loyalty to her, to expend 
his powers in trying to make her believe that it was 
ail for the best — as much so for them mutually as for 
him individually and for the hand-workers of the na- 
tion generally. 

Thus talking they arrived at the farm, as dusk was 
deepening into night, where the Rawbothams were not 
long in seeing that there was " something in the wind." 
Elderly, observant, kindly by nature, devoted couple 
as they were, loving Martha as much because they were 
childless and must hâve something to cherish as for 
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her own lovableness» they saw that her quiet» delightf tdly 
natural ways had been subdued since she left the house 
to meet Steve. And it was not to their liking that the 
,brightîïess of their home should bc spoilt, even tem- 
porarily, by an outsider. Simple in their ways, two 
who werc growing old in the génial, generally, if at 
times hard, wisdom of the soil, they respected Steve — 
but no more. To them he was a élever yoimg man 
with a very bright future, which would be brighter still 
if he would only leave politics to older heads and to 
those who had more right to bc concemed with them; 
and he was their Martha's choice, which was of more 
weight than ail other considérations could be. For 
their own part — well, there was no good to be got 
out of sighing and wishing; she might hâve done far 
worse in many respects; and, after ail, it was more 
her affair than it was theirs. 

Truth to tell, Mr. and Mrs. Rawbotham (who had 
inherited, between them, the farmstead and the two 
hundred and ninety-odd acres which he farmed very 
successfuUy, thus proving that they had some of the 
traditions and disadvantages of descent) saw nothing 
amiss in Steve except his politics and that brilliant 
advocacy of them against which they were powerless to 
argue. As for his conceit and smaller personal traits 
— perhaps thèse were pardonable, under the circum- 
stances; they certainly would hâve been so, had he 
seen fit to gîve his abilities to the other extrême of 
politics. However, they were far too honest, and too 
solicitons for Martha's happiness, ever to say a word 
against him in her hearing. And the same considerate 
policy held sway now, when they learnt what had caused 
Marâia to be so quiet of eye and tongue — a subdued 
grief that presently became less, on the surface, at least, 
as conversation grew to be more gênerai; wherein a 
stranger would hâve seen that, without any nervous- 
ness or ostentation, Martha possessed a good share of 
clear commonsense, which was very little marred by 
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certain small loopholcs of individual outlook on the 
world of thîngs generally. 

Then Steve played his regular five games of crib- 
bage with the f armer — usually three on one side and 
two on the other — had an early supper, spent the last 
half hour or so with Martha in the big rose- and honey- 
suckle-covered porch in front of the house, and took 
his way back to the station. The moori was now on 
his left front, making night almost bright as day. And 
as Steve went along — with his stick and that bobbing 
motion which had become so great and so real a part 
of himself, yet was still occasionally the cause of deep 
regret and sensitiveness — he thought of the beauty of 
the night; of the school away beyond the farm, no 
longer under the fatherly control of Mr. Hammerby; 
of his successful launching of the great project on the 
minds of Martha and the Rawbothams, with whom his 
natural masterliness had led him to expect but little 
continued opposition. He was pleased with himself and 
the world generally. If he had one wish unsatisfied, im- 
possible of gratification, it was that his mother should 
hâve been alive to know him in thèse prospérons times 
and dazzling prospects — for, truly, that North Country 
expression fitted the outlook to a nicety: It was daz- 
zling. 

Yet if Steve had been puUed up and bidden to ex- 
amine his mind, there and then in that moonlît lane, 
and told to say whether or not he was completely happy 
(not counting his coming séparation from Martha, nor 
her înactive opposition to his proposed career, or the 
regret he f elt at giving pain to her) — whether or not 
there was complète harmony throughout his conscious- 
ness, no alloy in the gold of his thoughts, he would hâve 
had to answer: Yes. At the back of ail this surface- 
pleasure, barely perceived, therefore wholly unheeded, 
there was a certain residue of f orebodement — a f eeling 
that was to be remembered long afterwards, when the 
fatefulness of this night's décision should rise in his 
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mind with a magnitude that was now kept down by the 
very neamess of that résolve which caused it, as well 
as by the glitter of what it promised. It might hâve 
been that the spirit of his mother was near, knew things, 
as he did not, and was setting up a slender Une of 
psychic communication between them; or that the pale 
and, in a way, sad beauty of the night together with a 
subtle sensé of the seasonal decay around him were 
reaching in with that mysterious power of connection 
which one deep in Nature ever seems to hâve with an- 
other of its kind. But, whatever was the cause of it, 
past, présent or to come, there was decidedly a little 
oppression at the bottom of his heart, as he limped along 
through the moonlight. 



CHAPTER IV 

On the followîng momîng, Steve watched for a suita- 
ble opportunity of speaking to Uncle, then he went to him 
and said * 

" Well', I hâve decided on it." 

"On what?'* 

"On going to London." 

" The devil you hâve ! " 

" Yes." 

" And what o' Martha an' Amos ?" 

" Oh, she doesn't mind much. As for him — well, I 
can't let him stand in my way in this." 

" Umph I " Steve was tuming away, when Uncle 
added, " An' is this what your French and Latin's for? " 

" Yes/' 

" Then damn 'em both 1 " 

" But you said it must be good mental training to 
leam such things." 

" I did ; but I say damn 'em now I " 

And Steve, knowing the broad, hard, clean-cut lines 
of his man perhaps as welI as Uncle knew his more 
délicate and less deiined ones, went back to his desk; 
and the forenoon passed in some restraint between the 
two friends. But this could not last long under the 
circumstances ; with the one so pliable to handle in small 
matters and the other so amenable to reason in gênerai 
— "like Nature, a cheerful pessimist" he was fond of 
calling himself — what could there be but amity by mid- 
aftemoon? Thus the news went around the office, and 
Mahafferty delivered himself of many laughable tilts 
and half-wise sayings as to the law, Steve's becoming a 
" lîmb " of it, and ail in connection therewith. At pres- 
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ent no one except Uncle knew that Steve was taking 
thîs course merely as a channel to his purpose. AU 
the others thought his aim was to be a barristery and, 
because of his oratorical powers, make a name and a 
fortune as a pleader in the courts. Amos was amongst 
thèse — as Steve had never made his heart's wish a 
matter of much talk even with Uncle — and his chief 
considération was that the change would take Steve out 
of the way and leave himself more free to indulge his 
particular tastes. Since prosperity came upon the 
younger brother, and Amos had been given a stool in 
the office, the former had insisted on Amos's living with 
him in first-class lodgings, behaving accordingly and 
paying his share of their indoor expenses. At first 
Amos had rebelled against this, because of the check 
it put on his movements; but he fotmd that he must 
either take the fly with the amber or go without the 
amber. 

Steve at once busied himself about the project. Noth- 
îng less than résidence in the Temple itself would do 
for him, he thought — he would go right into the at- 
mosphère and environment at the outset, live it, breathe 
it, sleep in it even. Straight to the goal was the wisest 
course, he said, and he had no time to lose. With the 
usual impatience of youth (and the serious-minded 
yotmg man mostly thinks himself in years a couple of 
décades or so before he gets there), he knew nothing 
of men quietly entering the Temple at thirty-five to 
f orty, being called in due course, and thereafter making 
the law their profession. And now that ail doubts and 
fluctuating hankerings were put aside for a fixed résolve 
he appeared to hâve doubled his natural mastery of 
tempérament. Within a week he had got the firm's so- 
liciter — an old-stage Whig who was glad to hear of 
the local young firebrand's hot intention to leave the 
district — to introduce him to a barrister in Burnley, by 
whose means he presently secured lodgings, by post, with 
a bachelor-barrister who resided in the Temple. In the 
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changing misfortunes of the past his work at the great 
aim of his life had been rather desultory, with the ex- 
ception of thèse two years and some months in the 
steady practice of public-speaking. As he had seen for 
some time past^ his failing had been a lack of that 
leech-like power of holding on, which had so marked 
those greatly successf ul men of whom he had read, and 
whose example he had always desired, and was now 
determined, to follow. He had wavered somewhat in 
mindy had come up and gone down in the rough waters 
of opportunity. From the mountain-tops he had seen 
visions and been fired; in the rough roads of the dark 
valleys mountains had overshadowed and made him 
afraid. Now he would go straight on; he would weave 
— as his f avourite metaphor had grown to be — a grand 
but simple design in simple colours. 

Then a sort of public f arewell was arranged — really 
the local rank and file of the S. D. F. in their best 
clothes, Company manners and with their hands and nails 
scrubbed and trimmed to a public-table condition; and, 
distributed hère and there along the cross-table at the 
top of the club-room (the hideous blue and white walls 
of which had been hidden by stiffly-hung flags) were 
half a dozen prominent Radicals, mostly in public of- 
fices, with a Socialistic magistrate in the chair. Of 
course, there was plenty of speech-making, the most of it 
being fiery, some interesting, much of it incohérent, and 
the remainder duU. It was a great affair in the annals 
of local Socialism — the club's topic of conversation for 
weeks afterwards, its landmark during subséquent 
monthSj and its towering starting-point for years to fol- 
low. Except throughout the better part of the speeches, 
and whilst he himself was on his f eet, " responding " to 
the toast of his "health and success" (in reality ex- 
patiating warmly on the evils of "modem feudalîsm, 
better known as Conservatism and sometimes as Capi- 
talism " versus Socialism as a panacea for ail those evils 
and many others), Steve was most pleased that those 
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ugly, blotched walls and the fouler spîttoons were out 
of sîght As to the flattery heaped on hîm by the 
speakers, theîr " regret at losîng so brilliant a star f rom 
their ranks," and the mammoth success which they pre- 
dicted for hîm " if he only remained in the camp of 
Socialism " — although some of it was much too f ulsome 
to suit hîs taste, yet on the whole ît was sweet, and half 
the pleasure of it lay in the fact that it was in direct op- 
position to the larger part of what Uncle had already 
said on the same points. 

Next, two evenings later, Steve, Amos, Uncle and 
MahafFerty foregathered with the Rawbothams, with 
three of the latter's friends, at the farm. This was a 
f arewell " party " of a quieter, homelier, in a way more 
pleasing, in a sensé more painful, kind than the club 
gathering had been. When it was over, and the lovers 
had been allowed half-an-hour to say good-bye in pri- 
vacy, and the last train had taken the four men back to 
Burnley, Martha went to her room — there to weep in 
secret, feeling that a mountain had fallen between her 
and Steve. 

On the foUowing mornîng he started by the first fast 
train for Lx)ndon, thinking of Martha as he sped through 
Holme Chapel and of her pain at his leaving her, but 
without a hint in his consciousness of that deeper sor- 
row which he had failed to detect either in her words 
or her manner. Then he fell to thoughts of himself, 
his past, the change from it to now, and of what the 
future might hold for him. He knew that he was not 
the only eamest-minded young man of his social level 
who had given his evenings to instructive reading or 
the pursuit of some educational hobby. Had he not 
seen in the night-schools scores of his kind; though, 
naturally, not ail with his trend of thought nor with an 
equal power of mentality. He was no phenomenon, he, 
shom of the insidious environment of flattery and suc- 
cess, wisely told himself in this hour of self-analysis ; 
but just one with rather unusual abilities to whom at 
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last had corne opportunities to employ them in a right 
direction. As for that inhérent weakness, against which 
Uncle had bitingly warned him after being unable to 
use it effectively in keeping him in Burnley — well, he 
knew o£ it, and would always do his best to prevent it 
from peeping up in his public life. Like almost every 
other Socialist, quite ready to benefit permanently by a 
good thing; not so impractical an altruist as to throw 
away bodily comfort for an idéal that was perhaps un- 
attainable in its finer form; a dreaming, soulful practi- 
tioner in the better ways of the world as he found it; 
trying to be more honest than the customs of life would 
let him be, and ail the while at varying enmity witb 
the world because it would not allow him to put his 
altruism into immédiate and gênerai practice, he had 
drifted into capitalism without much thought as to how 
the change affected his altruistic and socialistic stand- 
points. But now he was moving directly to the great 
end. With his invention and his growing share in 
Uncle's business bringing him an income sufïicient for 
his purpose, and with his power of oratory and logic — 
without which no man ever did large things in politics — 
he would move mountains. 

So ran his thoughts, as the train rushed along between 
the high, bleak moorlands; through little townships, 
where reigned that minotaur of selfish Capitalism which 
he was on his way to change into a docile beast trained 
to the gênerai good of mankind ; past black pit-heads and 
the tall chimneys of factories of cramping labour, and 
on to Manchester, then to the présent mecca of his 
plans. 



CHAPTER V 

When Steve arrîved în the metropolis he found hîm- 
self unable to refrain from going at once to the Temple, 
although his appointée time to be there was nine o'clock, 
he having originally intended to while away the evenîng 
în looking about the town. So, after a cîrcuitous, rat- 
tling 'bus ride (he had heard that the best way to see 
London was from the top of an omnibus), he reached 
the Temple, and was so much împressed by îts extrême, 
evening quiétude, în contrast to the hurly-burly without, 
that he limped along at a slower pace than had been his 
habit în Bumley. What an îdeal place to lîve açd study 
in! — he thought. And that blatant, eye-for-an-eye de- 
mocracy, which sometimes thrust his altruism înto the 
background, sank down instantly to temporary oblivion 
and shame. 

In due tîme and no hurry he found that corner of 
Fig Tree Court, to which he had been directed, and 
began to climb the wom and winding steps — thinking 
that he could easily excuse his prématuré arrivai, then 
come out and spend the next two hours or so in a tour 
of the streets, having supper, etc. In going up the stair- 
case he noted, and did not dislike, îts sensé of mustiness 
without a musty smell. But he took a mild offence to 
the common, drabby-buff paint of penurious appearance 
that spoke too clearly of having been better off at one 
tîme; also to the landîng Windows, which seemed as if 
they were cleaned every quarter-day, wheth'er they needed 
ît or not. And so he came to the door of the cham- 
bers, where his abode was to be until he had eaten thirty- 
sîx dînners în the hall, if no longer. He lîfted the old- 
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tîme îron knocker, and when it fell there was such a 
smack of hoUowness behind the metallic clang, that the 
blow seemed to hâve fallen on the door of a ghostly 
cloister. Since just after he entered the Temple Steve 
had f elt that he was in an atmosphère of the ancient and 
romantic — in the midst of something that was the very 
antipodes of everything in Bumley. On his ascending 
the staircase this feeling had deepened. Now, while 
waiting for the door to open, he almost expected a 
monk or a hermit to appear. A couple of minutes went 
by, in a kind of silence that was rather chilling to Steve. 
Then he thought he heard something in the nature of a 
muffled exclamation on the other side of the hollow 
door. But surely there could not be anything of that 
sort hère. He waited another long half-minute, then 
knocked again. The door opened immediately, and 
Steve saw before him a well-groomed man of médium 
height and about fifty years of âge, unusually broad 
across the shoulders, with a rather flushed face that was 
certainly weak in the lower half and so broad and high 
above that, clean shaven as it was, it gave a beholder an 
impression of a well-trimmed Elizabethan beard — ex- 
cept for the eyes. After the first moment Steve found 
himself looking somewhat down into two of the biggest, 
kindliest grey eyes that he had ever seen in a man's 
face. They were paler than Martha's, considerably ; 
but, of course, they reminded him inevitably of hers. 
Steve was not a close observer when suddenly con- 
fronted by a stranger in this manner, or he would hâve 
noted that the man's coat and tie were a little askew, 
and that, in addition to the colour in his face, he was 
rather short of breath. 

" Yes ? " was the interrogation that came out at Steve, 
with some abruptness, in a deep, vibrant yet not unkind 
voice. 

" Can I see Mr. Bryanstone ? " Steve inquired. 

" Yes. I am he." Steve now noticed a touch of im- 
patience in the tone ; but he answered, with a little more 
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affability than usual in hîs deep> mellow voice, and open 
vowels, " And I am Stephen Compton." 

"Oh, the! — er. But I thought that — You are 
rather carly, — Are you not? WîU you corne in a min- 
ute?" were the jerked-out rejoinders, as a rapidly in- 
creasing expression of interest came into Bryanstone's 
eyes; and he stood back a pace, puUing the door with 
him and involuntarily glancing at Steve's short leg, as it 
came down for the good limb to take a stride over the 
threshhold. 

"Thank you; but if it*s inconvénient don't let me 
intrude. — l'il come again at the proper time," said he, 
entering. 

" Well, I was almost on the point of going out. But 
come in a minute — now you are hère.'* He closed the 
door and led the way into what appeared to bç half- 
office, half-library. 

There a f ew obvious remarks were exchanged. Then 
Steve arose, saying he would leave hîs handbag — the 
bulk of his luggage would be delivered on the foUowing 
day — and would " take a look along the Strand till nine 
o'clock." 

" Well, if you could make it ten, I should be obliged. 
I hâve suddenly been called out — to see a f riend," Bry- 
anstone said, rising. 

" Oh, yes," answered Steve, noticing the hésitation be- 
tween " out " and " to." " Will it be convenient then ? 
Because I can easily make it eleven, or later. I can go 
to a théâtre, or something of that." 

" No, no, you need not make it later. — I shall be back 
by ten." Rat-tat, f ell the knocker on the outside door, and 
Steve now understood that the hoUow sound was due to the 
door opening into a sort of passage with a wooden 
partition on the opposite side. " Excuse me a moment," 
Bryanstone said, with a slight show of impatience again ; 
then he added, " My man is away, having his weekly 
day oflF," and out he went to ascertain who was knock- 
ing, leaving the door half-open. 
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Steve glanced around thé room, noting the glazed 
book-cases of old mahogany and diamond-shaped panes ; 
the comparatively low ceiling; the early Georgian prînts 
on the walls, in part légal and in part literary ; the half- 
waînscoting of polished oak, and the thick, springy car- 
pet. Almost as Bryanstone disappeared^ Steve moved 
after hîm, to get a better vîew of an engraving near the 
doorway ; but he puUed up sharply, close to the picturc, 
without seeing it în détail. By its side hung an antique 
mirror — the fellow to another at the further end of 
that wall — through which Steve saw, obliquely across 
the narrow corridor, the reflection of a dishevelled, 
bleary-eyed woman standing at the edge of a door which 
she held ajar. Her face, undoubtedly once very beau- 
tiful, was slightly tumed away, in the act of listening. 
Fearful of being an eaves-dropper in any sensé Steve 
was tuming on his heel, to go back along the room, 
when the outer door was shut loudly ; whereon the 
woman d^ew in immediately and noiselessly closed her 
door. 

Steve had reached the middle of the room again, won- 
dering furiously, when Bryanstone re-entered and con- 
ducted him to the staircase, where he told him how to 
pass the lodge-keeper at the gâte of the Temple when 
retuming later on, and they parted without further 
words. 

An hour afterwards he was sauntering aimlessly along 
Piccadilly, with no particular knowledge as to how he 
got there. His mind was still fuU to overflowing of 
what he had seen so unexpectedly in Bryanstone's cham- 
bers. Now he recoUected that he had missed his tea, 
and went into a handy restaurant to make a double meal 
of tea and supper. In the course of this he called to 
mind the rather perturbed manner and curiously dis- 
jointed half-remarks of his new acquaintance, when 
they first met at the open doorway. Then froni his 
lower consciousness there came up some remembrance 
of the tie and coat awry. He searched his memory 
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for any intimation, f rom the mutual f riend in Bumley, 
that Bryanstone was married, but could find none. On 
the cx)ntrary, he reflected, he had been given to under- 
stand, and quite distinctly, that his chamber-mate and 
coach-to-be was a bachelor. No wonder that he, 
thought Steve, was embarrassed by so unexpected an 
arrivai. But what sort o£ a place had he, himself, got 
his head into? That was the crux, the painful, and at 
présent the unanswerable, question of the situation to 
him. Where and how was the matter to end? It ap- 
peared as if his time at No. — , Fig Tree Court, would 
be of short duration. He had not taken this momen- 
tous tum in his life to be set aside at the beginning 
by looseness, and perhaps regular debauchery. He 
would commence at once to use his stay with this man 
as a means to getting immediately more respectable 
lodgings with another coach ; for it should not drive him 
out of the Temple, after ail. But, then, in that case 
what was he to do to enter himself as a student? — 
Seeing that he was indebted to Bryanstone and the bar- 
rîster-f riend in Bumley for recommending him; and he 
was not yet admitted, and might hâve great difficulty 
if he had to apply again. 

Thus cogitating, disappointed and sad in a way, Steve 
retumed to the streets, where he began to think more of 
Bryanstone than of the woman and her beîng there. By 
this channel he realîsed that instead of having the face 
of a libertine, Bryanstone's was that of a highly moral 
and intellectual man. But, again, Amos had none of his 
own evil ways on his features — except a certain shîftî- 
ness, to which Steve's affection made him rather blind. 
Besides, there were those eyes — more fitting to the face 
of a grand, soulf ul woman than to a man's. So Steve 
wondered, guessed, floundered, could find no answer to 
the rîddle, reached the Law Courts at ten o'clock, 
thought — now with his inhérent wcakness to the front 
— of how he would plead and win some cause célébré 
in that huge building. Then, in order to give Bryan- 
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stone a good margin o£ tîmé in which to be ready prop- 
erly to receive him, he spent twenty minutes in half- 
deserted Fleet Street, with no particular thought of or 
interest in journalism, before he tumed his steps directly 
back to that corner of Fig Tree Court. 

Naturally, it was not with very pleasant feelîngs that 
he climbed those stairs again — thinking, as he was do- 
ing, of how he might soon hâve to find a new address. 
But on that night, certainly a landmark to be on his 
life's course, he was not destined to go to bed in quite 
such a restless state of mind. Bryanstone was now 
f uUy prepared for his coming, in the room at Uie door 
of which Steve had seen the debauched-looking woman, 
of perhaps thirty or thirty-five years of âge. Steve 
quickly glanced about for some évidences of her, but 
saw none, nor of anything that hinted at carousing. 
In a way he was disappointed, and almost expected to 
see the woman appear at any moment. Thèse two f acts 
rather distracted him. But Bryanstone was the reverse 
of being embarrassed. Quiet in tone, yet talkative, of 
cultured accent, polished manners, debonair, but manly 
in ail he did and said, he hardly seemed to be the same 
person to whom Steve had spoken in that other room 
early in the evening. 

Bryanstone's first act was to produce some mellow 
whisky, a syphon of soda-water and a box of excellent 
cigars. He was surprised when Steve said he did not 
smoke, and seldom took any intoxicating drink. AU 
the same the latter appreciated whisky of so fuU, yçt 
mild a flavour, that he almost wondered if it had been 
" doctored " in some way. They talked till past mid- 
night, while Steve now and then thought of the woman 
and wondered as much as ever. He also, when glancing 
now and then at the tasteful luxuriousness of the room, 
thought ôf those bitter, iron days in Burnley, particu- 
larly of that morning when he begged the littlc loaf of 
bread in the bakehouse. Of course, Bryanstone drew 
the young man out, as he had to and was his purpose; 
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for, out of argument and " oflF his f eet," Steve was no 
great talker. But his mind was as a big, calm lake with 
few shallows, and Bryanstone soon found considérable 
pleasure in sounding it; so that conversation flowed 
freely, giving them both much insîght to each other's 
views and ideas of things, especially social and political. 
Privately the elder man took a decided lîking to the 
young northerner, of whom he had leamt something, 
naturally, by letter; and had feared, by that prématuré 
arrivai, that he would prove to be rather gauche. 

As to Steve in thîs long exchange of opinions and 
short discussions on them, includîng chance références 
to books, etc. — he gathered that Bryanstone was a quiet 
Libéral (which was well for him, he reflected, because 
he had made no such stipulations or inquiries when ea- 
gerly arranging to corne to Bryanstone's chambers) ; that 
he was a man with decided literary and artistic tastes, 
with probably some abilities in those ways, especially 
as Steve had been told that he did not practise law, 
but lived on his means. Throughout it ail the young 
man tried, întermittently, to prevent himself from Hking 
his new acquaintance too much. But his efforts were 
futile. When he retired for the night it was with the 
knowledge that he felt surprisingly at home both in the 
place and with Bryanstone. 

Yet his amazement was much g^eater three days af ter- 
wards, when, as he went down the staircase, he came 
face to face with Fred Hammerby. Of course, they 
recognised each other at once and paused. 

Hammerby cried gaily, " HuUo ! What on earth are 
you doing hère?" — 

" Might I say ditto? " Steve asked and smiled. 

"Hâve you got a case on, or a fat brief for some 
one?" 

"•No, — l'm looking for both myself — or I hope I 
shall be by-and-bye.*' 

" What do you mean ? '* 

" I*m hère to eat my allotted number of dinners ''— 
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" The deuce you are ! " 

" No, — wîthout the deuce, if all's well." 

"Good as ever!" And Hammerby laughed good- 
naturedly, yet with a slîght touch of that cynical banter 
which had been one of hîs prominent traits when they 
were schoolmates together. 

"But what about you? — What brings you hère?" 
inquired Steve. 

" Me ! Why, dîdn't I tell you, that day in Burnley, 
that I was going in for law ! " 

" Oh, yes — or, at least, you said you thought you 
would." Steve replied, recoUecting their chance, brief 
meeting some two years ago, when Hammerby con- 
firmed the news of his father having sold the school, 
because a distant relative had left him a competency. 

" Well, hère I am — been hère twelve months ! " 

"And where are you living?" 

"Up thèse stairs — second landing. And you?" 

" Same." 

"Samewhat?" 

" l'm with Mr. Bryanstone." 

" The devil 1 I say, that's jolly ! Côme in and hâve 
a talk." 

And up they went together for an hour of mutual 
exchange of personal happenings, etc., since their boyish 
rivalry at Holme Chapel school. Then Steve resumed 
the errand that had brought him out, which was to post 
his second long letter to Martha, and much shorter 
ones to Uncle and Mahafferty. For some hours after- 
wards Steve was considerably occupied with one par- 
ticular pièce of information that he had leamt from 
Hammerby — namely that the latter was "going in 
strongly for politics" on the Conservative side; mean- 
while he and a f riend were lodging in a practising bar- 
rister's chambers much as Steve was living with Bryan- 
stone. 



CHAPTER VI 

But Steve was not to change his quarters, as he had 
so unpleasantly anticipated? Before a week had gone 
by he found hîmself so much drawn to Bryanstone, 
that he felt for him a pity not unlike the affection that 
he had for Amos. Neither had he seen any f urther sîgn 
of the woman, nor of any other, or debauchery. So 
he came to the conclusion that his wisest course was to 
hold on, say nothing, and see no more than what he 
could not avoid. Besîdes, în this décision he was largely 
helped by the firm conviction that, so far as he could 
judge by Bryanstone, there was some other mystery than 
secret libertinism in that woman being there. And if 
that were to turn out correct — or even if ît didn't, 
providing that his studies and prospects were not inter- 
fered with — he had no right to play the Pharisee, he 
reflected. For had he, himself, not been a weak fool a 
time or two? And what of Amos? It was as Uncle 
had often said, with variations — If every man and 
woman first looked into their own homes and families, 
they would hâve enough to make them charitable to- 
wards ail other men and women. 

Thus Steve put up contentedly în his bedroom the 
lares and pénates of his domicile — photographs of his 
mother, Martha, Amos, Uncle and Mahafferty, a few' 
prints of Socialist celebrities, a shaving-set given to him 
by Uncle and the others, a toilet-set f rom Martha, his 
fiddle, etc. There were also two things on which Steve 
set to work immediately. He began to read hard and 
kept it up. Then he went to a smart tailor, ordered 
three new suits of day-clothes, and one for evening 
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wear. He bought a couple of silk hats, în addition — 
one for "best," and a cheaper one for daily use. The 
" billycock " hat and the red tie would be ail right for 
his trips to the north and when he attended politîco- 
Socialistîc gatherings. But hère, where ninety-nîne men 
out of the hundred went about in stylish clothes, and 
bore the marks of culture in ways and speech — well, in 
appearance at any rate, he must be one with those around 
him. Hère he had a dislike to being an outsider in such 
a matter as common garb ; he was suddenly sensitive 
as to what other men would think of him from the 
provincial eut of his clothing, as he had been in the 
past, and still was în less degree, about his leg. Truth 
to tell he saw so much différence between himself, 
Bryanstone, Hammerby and the two or three men to 
whom they întroduced him during that first week that 
he forthwith began to polish away every scrap of 
provincialism he . saw in himself. He had " come to 
London to acquire the weapons of the enemy," and it 
was not his intention to miss one of them. And how 
pleasedly he stood before the glass, în the frock coat, 
the moming coat, and the " small " clothes, as each suit 
came to hand ; thinking on each occasion of how Martha 
would be delighted if she could see him so fashionably 
attired, of how Amos would snigger half-good-naturedly 
at him, how Pat would réel off his jests and prophecies, 
and how Uncle would snap out his ready-made proverbs 
on fine feathcrs, etc. It was on the evening after the 
dress-suît arrived that he invited Bryanstone to a théâtre, 
and spent a guinea on two stalls, reflecting that as he 
neîther drank nor smoked he would save this extrava- 
gance în those ways, f eeling that he was now no longer 
a provincial, and knowing that from the bips upward 
he " eut as fine a figure " as any young man nceded to 
hâve. Another indicative thing he did at this time was 
to put up a motto over the book shelf at his bedside. 
Mottoes, of one sort or another, seemed to run in the 
blood of the G>mptons; and on this occasion Steve's 
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was: "Let ail thy words hâve the accent of heroîc 
truth." 

Then came the g^eat event. Bryanstone informée! him 
that he was admitted, and could eat his first dinner in 
the hall that night. 

" But I thought I should receive some papers of some 
sort, sîgnifyîng the admittance," said Steve, who, in his 
hurry with so many other matters, and owing to his long 
hours of study, had made no inquiries on this and several 
kindred points. 

" No, — your name îs just posted in the dining hall ; 
that îs the only routine," Bryanstone replied. 

"Can I see it? — I mean where îs the hall?" 

" In Gray's Inn, up in Holbom. I will come up with 
you to-night and inîtiate you into the mysteries," his 
f riend said, smilîngly. 

" Oh, I thought it was ail in the Temple ! " Steve re- 
marked in surprise. 

"Oh, no. l'm afraid you would not hâve bccn ad- 
mitted in the Temple." And thcre was a curions ex- 
pression in those big, kind eyes, as the weak mouth 
again expanded slightly in a smile. 

"Why?" 

"Well, you see, the Temple îs very exclusive, and 
your political record in the north might hâve told against 
you* — very likely, in fact." 

"Oh," said Steve, simply. 

" Besîdes, both Smalley (the Bumley man) and I are 
members of Gray's, so that we had to recommend you 
there. But," was the lighter rcjoindcr, "you will be 
ail right there — better off, in f act, than îri tfie Temple." 

"Why?" 

"Because it îs the most démocratie of ail the inns, 
and you will be more at home there than in either of 
the others." 

So to his first dinner in the hall wcnt Steve that night, 
and was interested greatly in the manner of dining in 
fours, with an allotted portion of wine for each group, 
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and aie without measure; each man carving for himself, 
and the benchers sitting at the cross-table at the head 
of the hall. Steve had thought that this great occasion 
would be an evening-dress affair, and was a little dis- 
appointed when Bryanstone told him that dress was a 
matter of personal choice — or rather of the individual 
necessities of the evening — and advised him to go in 
ordinary attire to this inaugural dinner. But now, sit- 
ting at the long table, and glancing f rom time to time 
at the old oak, nearly black with âge, the stained Win- 
dows, the brasses and other instances of medievalism, 
he was f ain to conf ess that large shows of white shirt 
fronts and " claw-hammer " coats would hâve been a 
great anachronism there. Bryanstone had spoken truly 
— it was a démocratie gathering, as Steve could see; 
yet, ail the same, it stirred in the young man those 
aristocratie tastes which had often set him longing 
keenly for things out of reach. He thoroughly enjoyed 
the occasion; although, so far as he was concemed, it 
was a quiet one. And when the meal was over he sat 
back, drinking his glass of port with the others, and 
saying a little, but thinking more of those hard times 
in Bumley, and in contrasting the quaint old hall and 
its fumiture with the raw blatancy of similarly pur- 
posed things in that northem town. Curiously enough 
his keen underlying désire of the moment was not for 
Martha to see him, but that his mother had been alive 
to know how her hopes of him were now being ful- 
filled, and in such fine measure. 

" What a glorious thing a joUy good dinner is 1 ^ said 
an elderly barrister with round, f uU cheeks, as he leaned 
back and looked directly across the table at Steve, then 
obliqudy at the other member of Bryanstone's four, who 
happened to be a burly, young, pagan lover of the platter 
and was " too f uU for words." Steve's vis-a-vis threw 
another glance at him, a challenging one, and, in effect, 
repeated his former remark. 

'' The acme of happiness lies in the tempérament and 
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the environment being of one accord," Steve replied, 
without a thought of either satire, reproof or of preach- 
iness. His mind was full of other matters, making him 
answer half-mechanically. 

Bryanstone smiled, as he had done at his f ellow bar- 
rister's first observation. The latter stared hard at 
Steve, wondering what his underlying meaning was, and 
asked, "Well, isn't a rattling fine dinner a glorious 
thing?" 

" That dépends — glory may be a personal matter," 
said Steve. 

" How ? — In what way ? " 

"What is one man's glory may be another man's 
shame." 

The elder man looked again at the silent, obsessed 
pagan, then at Bryanstone; next he puUed himself to- 
gether, leaned forward, with his elbows on the table, and 
launched into an argument out of which he came think- 
ing that "whoever this young devil of a new student 
was, he knew how to talk." In this Bryanstone took 
but a small part, half because Steve's points and ideas 
on the subject were his also, and half because lie pre- 
f erred to let him fight it out alone, and win or lose for 
himself. That initial dislike of his had passed away 
compfetely, leaving him with the conclusion that Steve 
was a vain, yet a very capable and a likable young 
man, one who would eventually give a most excellent 
account of himself — when expérience had gfiven more 
stability and pénétration, and time and the world of 
men and things, had brought mellowness to opinions. 
He saw already, cultured man of aflfairs and keen thinker 
as he was in an idle sort of way, that with Steve, great- 
ness of mind was not so much a matter of training as 
of natural make and growth. What the young man had 
lacked and now needed, was that broadening, softening, 
rounding-off which constant intercourse with trained 
mentality alone could give; and this was what his new 
friend decided that he should hâve. For if Bryanstone 
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was of small account in his prof ession, he was an essay- 
ist of acknowledgéd excellence, with a style that alone 
had made him a réputation amongst lovers of literary 
dilettantism. He could also tum a neat sonnet with any 
one who, like himself, f ell just short of the divine spark 
of poetry; and, what was more to his présent purpose, 
thèse attainments and his Radical S3rmpathies had made 
him friends to whom he was now determined to intro- 
duce Steve. 

Thus it was that Steve soon spent his first week end 
at a country house — The Larchwodds — along with 
Bryanstone, who had secured the invitation expressly 
for his sake. Nor was he any less at home there than 
his f riend thought he would be. They went down on 
the Friday-aftemoon, and by Saturday-moming SteVe 
was as much at ease with the other visitors, and in the 
place generally, as if he had been trained to such Com- 
pany. Pliable to a certain extent, he had gone with the 
détermination of " holding his own," of " being a Roman 
with the Romans" — which was his way of putting 
"when you are in Rome," etc. It was another phase, 
another effort of " acquiring the weapons of the enemy." 

Amongst the company there were two women, both of 
whom appeared to be drawn to him, and who were to 
hâve considérable influence on his career. Kate Som- 
ersley, a daughter of the house, just his own âge, sug- 
gested Martha to his mind; but she was taller and 
somewhat fairer, and her paler grey eyes lacked the 
softness of Martha's. The other was Lady John Jocel- 
lyn, dark and beautiful as she was brilliant. Only one 
year older than Steve, she had already been four years 
a wife, and was living apart f rom a worthless husband, 
with whom she had recently f ought a futile cause célébré 
in the law-courts. From the newspapers Steve had 
previously gleaned the main points of her story: The 
daughter of a poor but old family, she had too hastily 
married the younger son of a nobleman with no money 
to spare. Quick misery had come upon her, forcing her 
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to indiscrétions, then to the law for f reedom that should 
hâve been granted, but was denied because of her b^ing 
judged to be little if any better than the husband; who 
had immediately gone to hide his tamished name in 
South America, leaving her barely the pîttance of a 
separated tradesman's wife. However, as Steve knew, 
public opinion was on her side; and, now again a 
woman of Society and of affairs, she owned an able pen 
that was often put to use in the Libéral interest, much 
to the chagrin of her husband's f amily, ail of whom were 
strong Q>nservatives. The two women were bosom 
friends, although Miss Somersley described herself as 
a " Tory Democrat " — with decided Gjnservative sym- 
pathies. To their leaning towards Steve, their pleasure 
in hearing him talk and drawmg him out, and to Lady 
John's slight amusement at wnat she recognised good- 
naturedly as the vanity of conscious ability, Bryanstone 
paid much attention, but said nothing. 

During their joumey back to town on the Monday 
aftemoon, the two men were rather silent. Each one 
was occupied with his own particular thoughts on the 
happenings of the past three days. A fortnight later, 
at another week-end with Bryanstone in the same lo- 
calîty, Steve again met Kate Somersley, with much the 
same resuit as before. And when he retumed to cham- 
bers this time, just as he had previously set down in his 
diary that Lady John was a kind of exotic, perfected 
Lois, so was Miss Somersley much what he would hâve 
Martha to be. But there was not so much différence 
between theih, on the one particular point that was in 
his mind, as he thought there was. While Martha was 
womanly quiet, yet by no means deceptive, on politics 
with which she did not agrée; Kate Somersley talked 
what she termed "Tory Democracy" — with, to Steve 
especially, Democracy on ihe top, and the Toryism hid- 
den below. Not that she played the hypocrite, by any 
means, intentionally. Within her own lights, she was 
sincerity itself. But the evil lay in the fact that her 
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sîncerîty was of a personal brandy rather too exclusîvely 
her own; and the evil grew, as time went by, bringing 
Steve trouble as the resuit of her îdea of beîng sincère. 
An instance of it lay in what she wrote to a friend 
in the nearer north, a few weeks after the second time 
she saw Steve. He had been to a Midland town to 
deliver a speech at a rather big political meeting. In 
fact, his was to hâve been quite a small part in the 
affair ; but the nature and quality of what he said, com- 
bined with the way in which it took hold of the audience, 
and was reported in the newspapers (thereby causing 
Martha some further secret misgîvings), suddenly lifted 
him into a *' star " position as to that occasion. And 
writing on this to her friend — another Tory Democrat, 
who had mentioned Steve and his speech in a letter to 
Kate — the latter said: *'Yes, dear, he is a fine man; 
and f ull of fine things, as you say you believe ; although 
I hear that some men think he is too chimerical as yet, 
and a rather dark horse in politics. I hâve spent two 
week-ends lately în the same house with him — he came 
down hère for one, with that curions Mr. Bryanstone, 
about whom there seems to be some mystery, and who 
is introducing the new Socialist wonder into polite 
circles. You seem to hâve studied him well at the meet- 
ing, and I agrée with you that the woman who gets him 
will hâve plenty of reason to be proud — he is, I think, 
the sort of man to make a woman happy, the right sort 
of woman, of course. But what a greater thing it would 
be to win his wonderful abilities to the Conservative 
side, — to make him, I mean, a Conservative 1 That 
would be a lif e task worthy of any woman. . . ." 



CHAPTER VII 

Thus went Steve's waking hours till Christmas — in 
hard reading, dinners in the hall, week-ends out of town 
with Bryanstone, hurried trips hère and there to speak 
at political meetings, answerîng letters from Martha, 
Uncle, Mahafferty, and sometimes Amos (for Steve 
heard more of the last than from him) ; in listening to 
debates in the House of Gjmmons, going to every pos- 
sible feast of good music, and to the best of plays then 
to be seen, and in finding a new delight in classics to 
which Bryanstone now first drew his attention, partially 
because of Steve's efforts at French and Latin. 

At Christmas he naturally made ail haste to the North, 
eager to get back to the old f riends after his first long 
spell away, more eager still to see Martha again, and 
more than a little suspicions — from certain epistolary 
hints — that Amos was laying up trouble for him. The 
last point proved to be too correct. It was a matter 
of idleness and being "mixed up" with a barmaid, 
who was "only after ail she could get," as Uncle ex- 
pressed the matter. However, she was bought out for 
twenty pounds, and signed a deed of clearance; and the 
brothers passed most of the holiday apart from each 
other, much to Steve's regret — for he had gone home, 
looking forward, in the main, to a generally happy 
Christmas. But his happiness had to come chiefly from 
Mahafferty and Uncle, the first of whom gave him plenty 
of joUity, while from his old frîend he got the solid 
satisfaction of learning that their business was going 
ahead at the rate of almost doubling itself in two years. 
The other spinning-masters of the town and district 
were offering double, in some cases treble, fées and 
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royalties for the înstalment o£ Steve's invention. But 
there was the contract with Uncle, and even without it 
Steve was both loyal and satisfied. 

As for Martha — well, it was a lovers' meeting, of 
course, and largely a lovers' hoHday. But, then, Martha 
had suddenly developed into being a woman ; still quiet, 
perhaps rather quieter than formerly, yet with ail the 
traits and self-opinions of her girlhood strengthened and 
now a part of the woman. Not that this had come 
abruptly during Steve's absence. It was that having 
been away three whole months — and not three whole 
days during the previous part of their courtship — he 
did see much of that change which had come over 
Martha in the interval. And the irony of the situation, 
unseen by Steve, that very course of reading which she 
had taken up at his behest, and was now pursuing to 
a close at her own désire, was — because of the natural 
cast of her mind — secretly f umishing her with a mass 
of data for her growing, yet so little expressed, oppo- 
sition to that which she thought was the be-all, and 
would be the end-all of Steve's life. Not that there 
were any open arguments between them on their points 
of political différence, not even when he delivered two 
strong speeches in the town, during the first week in 
the New Year. He knew that she had " a sort of dis- 
like to Socialism." But, then, what were politics of 
any kind to a woman, when once she was married? — 
except to some of the Society leaders, who had nothing 
else to occupy their minds, and were not fitted for in- 
tellectual work. So he considered that when Martha 
became his wif e, she would hâve too many new înterests 
in life to trouble her head with any form of politics. 
Ail the same, however, he went back to the Temple and 
his studies, feeling that the savour had been taken out 
of his first real holiday — how, he could not hâve said. 
He only knew that it was gone. 

Then, with regard to himself — he saw no change 
there ; but others did, promînently Martha and Uncle, — 
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a very slight one, yet a change certainly. At most he 
felt a vague kind of relief, hardly noticeable except in 
such méditation as came upon him in the train, at leaving 
behind that raw form of speech, the rude bustle and 
other short ways, and the rough, though deep-hearted 
homeliness on ail sides. He was no snob, and what 
little présent tendency he had that way was due only to 
this change in his circumstances and to a lack of ex- 
périence in lif e generally ; yet he did look f orward with 
decided pleasure to his retum to more polite usages and 
surroundings. 

Thus the winter and some of spring went as auttmm 
had gone, so far as Steve was concemed. Easter came, 
and he spent the recess at Bumley, as a matter of course 
— much as Christmas had been spent, therefore with 
some of the same results. Then, towards evening, about 
a week afterwards, Hammerby was shown in to him 
by Chaffe, Bryanstone's man — a stunted young Cockney 
with a stubble head of mouse-coloured hair, a decided 
squint, quiet movements, the faithfulness of a dog, a 
discreet tongue, and a persistent leaning to sentiment. 

"We are going to hâve a couple of friends in to- 
night," said Hammerby. " Will you come in, too, and 
bring your fiddle?" 

" Well, yes — thanks. But I won't stay late — if you 
don't mind. I want to do some reading to-night," Steve 
replied, looking up f rom the law book in his hands. 

" As you like, though I know jolly well that you read 
enough to spare a whole evening or two a week." 

" A matter of opinion, Fred." 

" No, a matter of f act. However, perhaps Bryan- 
stone will come with you on this occasion." 

" I don't know — he goes very little anywhere. But 
ru ask him, if you like.— Shall I?" 

" Certainly." And with that Hammerby went back 
to his chambers. 

When Bryanstone came in again — he having arranged 
to go with Steve to dinner in the hall that night — he 
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asked to be excused^ as before. Although he had taken 
so strong a liking to Steve, and went out of his way 
to introduce him into the houses of hîs frîends, even 
to revivîng some half-decayed frîendships for that pur- 
pose, he would not cross the landing, nor go to the 
little gatherings of any other résidents in the Temple. 
And as ofteh as Steve noticed this trait, he remembered 
that woman and wondered again. So, as Bryanstone 
did not mind the dinner arrangement being set aside, 
Steve went across alone and found himself in the prés- 
ence of three strangers. Hammerby, in his usual half- 
bantering manner, and indicating each man in turn, in- 
troduced them as, 

" The Honourable Martin Brindle, a leader-to-be in 
your camp; Sir George Hawksford, a coming leader in 
my camp; and Mr. Elroy Tooley, my fellow-student." 
But he did not add that the last named was one of the 
Tooleys of Tooley Court, Hampshire, famous for their 
long descent and Toryism if not for brains. 

Steve, knowing well the names of Brindle and Hawks- 
ford, and surmising that their présence in Hammerby's 
chambers was due to the way in which he was making 
himself prominent in politics, limped forward, shook 
Hands with the three men, and ail sat down, except 
Tooley. The other two strangers had palpable expres- 
sions of interest and S)mipathy on their clean-shaven 
faces, secretly at the little leg and its strange contrast 
to the handsome head and strong body ; while the third 
man — of five or six and twenty years, dapper in 
person, scrupulously-groomed and marked by the latest 
touches of fashion, pale and characterless of face, and 
with his black hair plastered down f rom a middle part- 
ing that showed the top of his head to be rather flat — 
fixed his weak, bluish eyes on Steve and kept them 
there with a look that seemed to say, " Poor devil ! 
But why do you bring your lameness and your incon- 
gruous person hère ? " In f act, so long and decided was 
his stare that Hammerby presently said, with much.of 
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that habituai lightness which made his f riends and ac- 
quaintances think that there was nothing serious in him, 
yet with enough of his biting manner to bring Tooley to 
attention, 

"What's the matter? — Got a sudden attack of lost 
memory? — or," he added, loud enough to reach only 
Tooley and Hawksford, "of bad manners?" Then, as 
bef ore, " Why the devil don't you sit down, man ? " 

Tooley sat down, causîng a gênerai feeling of relief, 
but having no sensé of embarrassment or other un- 
pleasantness in himself. 

A meal, brought in f rom a restaurant, was served 
by the man who generally "looked after" Hammerby 
and Tooley (now that Caldwell, the barrister in whose 
chambers they lodged, had married again and was living 
in Kensingston). And the talk was men's talk, happily 
made acceptable by flashes of wit on this occasion, al- 
though not always suitable to a mixed company. In this 
Steve took but small share. He knew none of the prom- 
inent men of the day, personally, had no interest in town 
gossip, and went rarely to places where he could leam 
it; and as "smoking room stories" lay a little ofï his 
beaten track, he listened, laughed now and then, ap- 
peared to enjoy the jokes more than he did really, and 
said " Capital 1 " " Fine 1 " "A good story I " etc., as 
each récital needed. Brindle had just passed a witty, 
but unprintable remark on the exceptionally good luck 
of a certain big man, well known in City finance, who 
had of ten sailed through the High Courts, and narrowly 
escaped wreckage at the Old Bailey; and the others, 
except Tooley, were laughing, when he said, vinegar- 
ishly, 

" I don't see what you are ail so amused about." 

"Why don't you?" asked Steve, who was laughing 
honestly. 

" Because there îs no point in ît." 

" To my thinking the point is sharp enough to prîck 
one of the seven sleepers." 
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" There must be a point in you to see it, then," wa3 
tfae snapped answer. 

" Baa I " cried three of the others. 

"Yes, there's a point in me, too — I am a point," 
Steve replied, leaning further over his plate, towards 
Tooley, and rather aroused by the latter's antipathy, of 
which the above was not the first expression. 

"A poinj! Why, you will say next that everything 
has a point/* 

"Don't be a mug, Tooley I Laugh, you donkeyl" 
put in Hammerby, in the midst of his own mirth. 

" No, he only laughs at your jokes," said Hawks- 
ford, to the host. 

" No, I don't — it is only f ools that laugh," rejoined 
the accused, nettled at the truth of the other's remark. 

" Excuse me," said Steve, " it's only wise men who 
laugh, and fools think they do." 

" I say, here's a problem 1 Let us see further into 
this 1 " cried Brindle, who loved a deep argtunent as 
much as he cared for a spicy joke. 

But Tooley, who had nothing of either trend îh him, 
shunted the proposition by fixing his fishy eyes again 
on Steve and saying, "You call yourself a point. — A 
point of what? And where is the point in everything? " 

" Nature is f uU of points, — she couldn't do without 
them," answered Steve, nothing loth to venture a de- 
f ence of his position ; " and man shows his knowledge 
of them and their use by loving them. She grows your 
hair, your face and your nails, and the cat's claws to 
points. (Hammerby, Hawksford and Brindle roared 
their delight, because of Steve's' unintentional hit at 
Tooley's particularly pointed nose, and his passion for 
trimming his finger nails almost like talons.) She puts 
points to the blades of grass, branches, trees and moun- 
tains. She puts spikes to thousands of things in the 
vegetable world, etc. In f act, ail Nature tends to points ; 
and man, being the highest developed thing in Nature, 
is a point in himself ." 
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" Well donc 1 Well donc I " cried three of the others. 
"Excellent!" roared Hammerby, thumpîng the table 
and laughing violently. And Steve sat back, pleased 
wîth his short fling at the dapper little man with the 
plastered hair and the.finicky tone and accent 

"Indeed," Tooley remarked, not in the least ruffled 
or convinced, "then I suppose that I am right în as- 
suming that you are a person with a great révérence 
for Nature." 

"You are right. — I hâve; and self-respect îs at a 
low ebb in the man who has no such révérence for 
something greater than himself /' was Steve's reply ; and 
the others laughed aloud again, for they knew that Tooley 
boasted of having révérence for nothing except the tradi- 
tions of " birth." 

However, in Hawksford's opinion the matter had gone 
far enough. He saw that Tooley's placîd emptiness and 
annoyances would keep Steve rapping out at him, while 
the northemer's attacks would make no impression on 
the other's leather-like susceptibilities. Therefore he 
kicked Hammerby's foot beneath the table and gave him 
a significant look. The host understood, and had the 
table cleared. Steve was asked for some music and 
gave it, while Brindle accompanied him on the piano — 
much to the enjo)rment of Hawksford and Brindle, for 
both were far more highly cultured men than Ham- 
merby. Indeed, they were surprised and delighted that 
Steve could play so well. During this, Hammerby said 
a f ew serions words to Tooley on his attitude towards 
Steve, and thèse had the desired efïect; for Tooley lit- 
erally sat at the feet of Hammerby, to whom he played 
the sycophant with contemptible perfection. So severe, 
in fact, had been the rebuke, that when the music 
stopped, and conversation was fairly resumed, Tooley 
— at Hammerby's suggestion — crossed with some 
cigars to Steve and asked him to hâve a smoke. Steve 
was then deeply discussing violin music with Hawks- 
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ford, and half-mechanîcally answered, wîthout looking 
at what Tooley held, 

" No, thanks, — I don't smoke them," and contînued 
hîs remarks to Hawksford. 

Tooley tumed away, feeling an unîntentîonal stîng 
that wa^ made keener by Brindle smiling and saying, 
" He likes a good thing and knows your trick, Tooley." 
It was said, wîth much truth, that the sycophant was 
in the habit of procuring an empty cigar box of a fine 
brand, and fiUing it with inf erior cigars to offer to his 
visitors; and Steve's refusai had made Tooley think 
that he knew of this ; also because Hammerby had said 
that the guest did smoke, which was right, Steve having 
taken lately to smoking a pipe now and then. At any 
rate, the refusai was another thom in Tooley's side, and 
one for which he vowed to retaliate. So passed the 
evening, and Steve went back to his chambers, feeling 
that he had thoroughly enjoyed himself, and was glad 
at having made the acquaintance of two such appar- 
ently sterling men as Hawksford and Brindle. As for 
" the f op " — which was Steve's style and title for 
Tooley, who had now shared Hammerby's lodgings for 
a fortnîght — Steve felt much of the old sensitiveness 
about the man's dislike of him, which he put down to 
his lameness, and possibly to some remaining touches 
of provincialism ; but more, thought Steve, to the 
dandy's feeling of mental inf eriority. 

Theri came an occurrence that rather startled Steve, 
It was a somewhat close afternoon. Steve had told 
Bryanstone that he was going down to the Temple gar- 
dens to sit there with a book; but at the moment of 
going he changed his mind and went to his own room, 
there to lie down and read, without letting Bryanstone 
or Chaflfe know that he had not gone out. At the end 
of half-an-hour or so, he heard the usual hollow-sound- 
ing knock on the landing-door. A minute later a 
woman's tones reached him, his door being slightly ajar. 
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Thîs was curious and very interesting. What îmmortal 
chance had brought a client there, where neither clients 
nor brief s ever came, Steve asked himself . But stay — 
there was something rather authoritative in the tones 
of the caller. Her voice and such of her muddled words 
as reached Steve, seemed strongly to be those of a 
mîstress. Then Steve heard clearly — 

" Is your master in ? " each word being spoken in an 
emphatic staccato manner that said as plainly — "An- 
swer that and no lies." 

Chaffe was apparently making some sort of equivoca- 
tîon, when Bryanstone's private door opened and he 
answered, 

"Yes, I am hère, Sarah. Why? What hâve you 
corne hère again for?" 

"Well, I like thatl What hâve / corne hère for? 
And I should like to know where else I ought to be ! — 
If not hère — welll — " 

Steve heard no more. Bryanstone's door closed, shut- 
ting him and the woman into his room. What on earth 
to make of thîs Steve did not know. Of course, his 
thoughts instantly flew to " that woman." But whether 
or not this was the same one, he had no présent means 
of knowing. In that case, circumstances had given him 
no more than a sight of her; now he had heard only. 
What ought he to do? — Lie there, and afterwards pré- 
tend that he knew nothîng? Get up, go out and keep 
up such a pretensîon? Or be in their common room, 
or somewhere else in sight, when the woman went out, 
and so invite an explanation? No, the last would not 
do! But why not? And he spent some time in trying 
to discover the exact différence between letting his 
knowledge of the matter be seen by a seeming accident 
and the falsity of leaving Bryanstone in ignorance of it. 
Then the idea occurred to Steve : " That woman " had 
appeared to him to lack ail such refinement as he would 
expect to see in one of his friend's associâtes, whether 
strictly moral or not; and, short of any évidence of 
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drink, thîs one seemed to be very much the same in 
speech as the other was in appearance. 

Finally, he decided to creep out quîetly, and say noth- 
îng. To this end he slid off the bed, straightened his 
tie and clothes generally, slipped a book into his pocket, 
and drew his door back — thinking, after ail was this 
action, with its probably conséquent suspicions and dis- 
respect, fair to Bryanstone? Then circumstances eut 
the gordian knot for him. Chaflfe was in his kitchen, 
off the end of this cross-passage. Between his own 
doorway and that of the common room, Steve was pulled 
up by Bryanstone's door opening, and the woman and 
he stepping out. She was facing his way, was "that 
woman," with a face that had once been beautiful, and 
was a curions mixture of strength and weakness. She 
gave him a straight, instantaneous, unabashed look of 
strong înterest that appeared to size him up at the mo- 
ment, from end to end. Then Bryanstone was between 
them, with a sudden red flush on his pale face, and a 
curions, sensitive expression în his big eyes. Steve 
tumed to his left, into their common room, out of the 
way; and the other two went forward to the landing- 
door. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Before Bryanstone had retumed from the landing, 
Chaflfe entered the common room to prépare the table 
for tea. He knew what had happened; but he was a 
wise servant, although at présent an embarrassed one 
secretly. 

"Weather's very close, sîr. — Seems like a thunder- 
storm. — Don't yer think," Chaflfe ventured, "looking 
two ways for Sunday," and appearing to see everything 
în the room except Steve, who absent-mindedly agreed 
that the af temoon was sultry. " Yas, an' I don't like 
'em — thèse thunderstorms. You see, sir, my mother 
was killed in one, — up in the f orest ; you knows, Eppin' 
Forest. We Londoners calls it ' the f orest,' an — " 

Bryanstone's bell rang. Chaflfe hurried silently to his 
master ; when he returned he continued his préparations 
for tea, saying, " Ah, sir, we loves our forest, — we does. 
It's our playground, you see." And so on, squinting 
hère and there, and quietly pouring sentiment into 
Steve's heedless ears till the meal was ready. Then 
Steve discovered that Bryanstone was having his tea in 
his room. Steve was not surprised; but he was disap- 
pointed, also pained in a way. He had now been with 
Bryanstone long enough to know that the man had a 
full share of fiine feeling; that he was one who would 
be ashamed of an ungentlemanly act, and this holding 
aloof seemed to add confirmation to what appeared to 
be open immorality. Steve drank a cup of tea and 
nibbled at a pièce of bread and butter, in considérable 
méditation and sadness. Then he went out to take a 
turn in the open air, preparatory to more deep reading 
before dinner. On his retum, Chaflfe told him that 
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Btyanstone had gone out^ and would not be back till 
late — more confirmation, because they were to hâve 
dined together in the hall. 

Af ter dinner Steve stroUed back to the Temple, won- 
dering whether or not he should find fresh lodgings. 
He hated the idea, the whole prospect, the woman, yet 
knew that Bryanstone had grown to be a dear friend. 
He was reading, at fuU length on the couch in their 
common room, when the former retumed. Without 
any reserve or embarrassment, Bryanstone brought his 
cigars and mellow whisky to the table, fiUed two glasses, 
took a cigar, and pushed the box towards Steve; then 
he sat down, smoking, and said, 

" Compton, I owe you a sort of confession." Steve 
sat upright, dropped the book on his knee, and was pre- 
pared instantly for anything but that which he heard. 
" You may," Bryanstone resimied, after a slight pause, 
and with évident sadness in his voice, " probably you hâve 
looked on me as a bachelor — my friend in Burnley 
knows no better. But I am not, much to my sorrow. 
That woman you saw hère this aftemoon is my wife, 
unfortunately for both of us. • . . Hâve a smoke, or 
light your pipe, and I will tell you." 

"Thanks, I would rather not just now. — Presently, 
perhaps," said Steve, in strained attention. 

" I was going to say it is a long story ; but it need 
npt be. For after ail, what is it but the old story of 
a silly man's infatuation for a lovely face and figure, 
an early marriage in secret and disillusion, foUowed by 
a ruined life? . . • It was in my fourth year at Cam- 
bridge when I met her — I was there rather late, you 
see," he meant as to his own âge. " She was the daugh- 
ter of a small tradesman in a back street, wheré I took 
shelter from a thunderstorm. (I hâve always been af- 
fected by thunder and lightning.) However, we mar- 
ried within six months; but I kept ail quiet; and she 
and her parents thought it was best to do the same, lest 
I should lose my allowance, half of which I regularly 
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gave to her — as she and they knew. Then, only a 
month before I left collège, death took away my mother, 
and left me independent. — My father died ten years 
before that, and I was an only child. I was not quite 
disillusioned then, although I had seen enough of my 
wife to make the future very doubtful. So as soon as 
I convenîently could after the funeral, I took her to 
the continent, hoping for the best, in part as a honey- 
moon, and in part to know the worst before I let my 
f riends know that I was married. . . . Well, I hâve al- 
ways been glad that I did. Drink and a fiend of a tem- 
per made those four months a martyrdom. ... I brought 
her back, and, under a threat of divorce — which I could 
hâve got, but that scruples stood in my way (he was a 
Romanist) — I forced her to accept a séparation. Then 
I came hère and devoted myself to study, with some 
hope of becoming a great lawyer. Ah, but it was no 
use. Life had lost its savour to me. I was not strong 
of will and naturally gifted, like you, Compton. Be- 
sides, she would not let me alone. Try as I would to 
hide away f rom her, she found me out. Then I gave 
it up, and settled down hère, as you found me — happy 
only in the fact that my f riends know nothing of her, 
though I often fear that the secret will leak out." 
Never through me," put in Steve eamestly. 
That I know. To tell the truth, I agreed to your 
coming hère, in the hope that your présence would keep 
her away; — I had a friend hère during a part of last 
year, and it was quite effective — because there is one 
thing in which I believe she does try to consider me — 
and herself, because of the threat to divorce her if our 
marriage ever becomes public knowledge : She is aware 
that if the secret got out, it would be detrimental to 
me, but, of course, not now so much as she thinks it 
would be. However, your seeing her face-to-face ttiay 
hâve the desired effect — for a while at least." 

" I hope it will altogther," said Steve. 

" Amen to that ; though I cannot hope for such good 
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fortune," was Bryanstone's reply, as he leaned back in 
his chair and sighed. 

Steve took a cigar, roUed ît meditatively between his 
fingers for some minutes, then said quietly, " I saw her 
on the evening I first came hère." 

"You didl — How?" And Bryanstone sat upright, 
in amazement. 

Steve explained ; Bryanstone replied that he had ** just 
been having a terrible time with her," and the subject 
was continued, in one way or another, till the men parted 
at midnight, greater f riends than ever. • 

During the remainder of that term, Steve went about 
so much with Bryanstone (and met Lady John at two 
week-ends in the country), that, as he would not allow 
his studies to sufïer for the sake of social meetings, he 
had very little time to spend in fairly merry evenings 
across the landing; and as his friend kept more con- 
stantly with him indoors than formerly, he had less 
opportunities of having Hammerby and his f riends in 
with him, even if the time had been his to spare. This 
made him rather sorry, because, although he was now 
fast increasing the number of his acquaintances in the 
higher walks of national thought and action, it was his 
désire to see more of Brindle (who, as he now knew, 
had previously known Bryanstone) and of Hawksford, 
towards both of whom he had been drawn as he did 
not remember to hâve been attracted by any other men 
whom he had met since leaving Bumley — Bryanstone 
excepted, perhaps, and even theri not so early and em- 
phatically drawn. 

However, Steve did see more of those two rising 
politicians, at his first meeting with whom he had re- 
ceived something of a shock, because of his previous 
disbelief that men who met repeatedly as opponents in 
the arena of public politics, would foregather for social 
relaxation in the same rooms in the evenings. As for 
Elroy Tooley, Steve had now a much better under- 
standing of that person; and, being of a fairly toler- 
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ant nature to boot, he allowed the other's vagaries to 
pass by unnotîced. How Hammerby had secured him 
as a chambers-companion^ no one seemed to know, and 
Steve had no reason to care; but, in common with ail 
hîs former schoolmate's other visitors, he was of the 
opinion that Hammerby kept the little dandy with him 
as much because of his being an excellent foil to him- 
self as because of his curious, unabashed servility. 

Thus the summer vacation came. It began on a 
Friday ; and, as Steve was billed to speak at two political 
meetings in town early in the following week, Bryan- 
stone had but little difficulty in persuading him to spend 
the week-end along with him at The Larchwoods — 
where, his f riend assured him, with â certain significance 
that escaped Steve's notice, he would be very welcome. 
Not that Steve was loth to go; on the whole he was 
rather proud and glad of being a welcome visitor at 
,such a place. But, ail the same, his heart and inclina- 
tions generally were puUing him back to dirty Bumley, 
now that he was f ree to go. 

The house was not so f uU on this occasion as it had 
been when Steve was first there. He was pleased to 
find that Lady John was amongst the company, appar- 
ently on a long stay ; and, unsophîsticated as he still was 
to a large extent, particularly towards women of her 
kind, hîs vanity was flattered considerably by her 
favours. So far as he was concemed, matters went 
much as they did on his previous vîsit. He happenëd 
to be not merely the most interesting man in the house, 
but the only young one there. So that the time was 
much occupied in political and philosophîcal discussions 
between him, Lady John and Kate Somersley (who had 
just retumed from a visit to some of her conservatîve 
frîends) — except when they were interrupted by Mr. 
Somersley, a prosy, rather old, retîred steel manufac- 
turer, with a curions little double-cough at the end of 
almost every remark he made, and the hope that his 
open-handedness towards Libéral causes would yet en- 
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able him to die a " Sir," in spite of the f act that his 
only son was flagrantly a noodle, and a blind Conserva- 
tive to boot. He had inherited a going concern, found 
that his smarter competitors were outstripping him, 
then tumed the business into a company, saw the 
directors double it in ten years, then lef t them to inanage 
it without even his half-yearly appearance on the board. 
On the Sunday-evening, an hour or so before dinner, 
Lady John came upon Steve alone in an outlying part 
of the gardens, and at once put to him a question, hard 
to answer oflf-hand, on the right, or wrong, of organised 
labour to harm seriously a nation's prosperity and fi- 
nances in order to better its own domestic conditions. 
In nowise backward to venture an exposition, because of 
his ideas and deeply thought-out convictions on the sub- 
ject, Steve launched forth. Thus talking they came to 
an arbour made of close rustic-work and a mass of climb- 
ing roses. There they sat down, quite incidentally, and 
Steve talked on; till varions phases of equality or the 
need of it had been touchéd or sounded, either in dis- 
cussion or as illustrations to the point at issue ; and, much 
to Lady John's secret pleasure, they had finally reached 
the fringe of equal rights in divorce. 
^. It was at this juncture that Kate Somersley drew near 
the side of the arbour and, unobserved in a soft, greenish 
muslin frock that blended with the nature-tints around 
her, she saw the wrapt expression on Lady John's face, 
particularly in her brilliant eyes, which were as full of 
soûl as they were of intellect. Kate also heard enough 
of Steve's words to know what the subject was; and, 
putting this to that look which was so dangerously near 
to being infatuation, a pang of mingled jealousy and 
wounded morality ran buming through the listener, who 
was far too honest and proper in her way to be an eaves- 
dropper at any time. It was for this reason that she 
immediately stepped forward, conscious momentarily of 
the belief that so far her friend had lived a clean life, 
indiscreet though it had been at times. 
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At the instant their glances met, Lady John arose 
abruptly, her handsome face flushing unnecessarily, and 
went to her f rîend, who turned on the spot, and they 
walked away together. Then, just as suddenly as this 
had taken place, Steve realised the embarrassment of 
the situation. In a flash he saw the bearings of the 
case. His sensitiveness leapt to the front, and he f elt in- 
clined to walk off at once to the station and go to town 
by the last train. It was one of those curions moments 
when, without words, we realise intensely and suddenly 
the hitherto unnoticed under-matters of an unusual sit- 
uation; but it did not carry into Steve's aroused con- 
sciousness the fact that Lady John was walking away, 
listening to Kate, yet with her mind occupied whoUy by 
the thought of how splendid an advocate and a champion 
generally he would make in what had now grown to be 
the purpose of her life — etemal séparation from a 
worthless husband. 

However, the afïair was no more than a small land- 
mark on the long road of life, which is mostly character- 
ised by many duU places; and Steve, looking presently 
on it somewhat as such, had time to get over his embar- 
rassment before the dinner-bell rang. After the meal 
Mr. Somersley nailed him down with an argument that 
lasted — not to Steve's regret — until the ladies were 
about to retire. 



CHAPTER IX 

As Steve could not quite overcome hîs embarrassment 
of the previous evening, and being in a sensé af raid that 
some similar situation might happen at any hour, he 
made his political meeting for Monday-night an excuse 
for going back to town before luncheon on that day. 
But he did not get away with much ease. Mr. Somersley 
did his best to detaîn him till later in the day; 
when thîs f ailed he extracted a curiously reluctant prom- 
ise, conditîonal on work and other engagements, to make 
a longer visit to The Larchwoods before the autumn 
term began. As to Lady John and Kate — the former 
was plainly disappointed at his going, but to him only ; 
and the latter was both disappointed and annoyed, and 
not at ail secretly. He retumed to town (leaving 
Bryanstone behind for a further week's stay) think- 
ing more of this aflfair and of certain vague and al- 
most inexplicable matters beneath it than he thought 
either of what he would say at the meeting in the East 
End that night or of how he would find things at Burn- 
ley. He was in a way aroused to a something for which 
he had been in nowise prepared, a something that, as he 
saw, might interfère considerably with the expected 
even ténor of his future years and would, if followed 
up be highly detrimental to that success in lif e for which 
he was now confidently looking forward. A man of 
the world would hâve said that Steve was beginning to 
find his f eet ; he thought that he had f ound the edge of 
a Whirlpool out of which he must struggle hard to keep 
himself. 

However, after the bustle of three days in London 
and the riot of words and f eeling occasioned by his two 
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Socîalîst meetings — for oratorically, he was stîll în what 
might be termed his adjectival perîod — Steve went 
north^ much in the same frame of mind as he would 
hâve gone had he joumeyed straight there on the Friday. 
As matters tumed out it would hâve been better'for him 
had he gone there direct from The Larchwoods, thus 
putting the right kind of counter agitation into his mind ; 
for whatever a lover's pain may be when he sees serions 
différences in opinion arising between him and his loved 
one, that pain must be mitigated if it comes upon him 
when he is f resh from acceptable féminine company into 
which he knows he is unusually welcome. His meeting 
with Martha was largely as usual, quietly warm without 
démonstration, for neither he nor she were of the ef- 
fusive order of lovers at any time. But underlying it, 
and detected by him ônly because of that psychic bond 
which existed between them, there was something that 
Steve did not like — a sort of aloofness, complaint and 
reserve, not coldness exactly. It was not in words, or 
tone, or manner exclusively ; but in ail three ; yet it was 
not sufficiently définitive for him to feel warranted in 
making it the cause of a complaint on his side. Enough, 
in part perhaps because of his own sensitiveness, to 
check the enthusiasm, if not to dim the actual flow of his 
home^coming, it was insufficient for him to raise into a 
subject of discussion. Besides, with ail his faults, it 
was not Steve's habit of mind to raise unpleasant sub- 
jects, when a little considerate forethought would avoid 
giving pain. He was not aware that a local half-So- 
cialist, half-Liberal newspaper had, that very moming, 
given a long report of his two récent speeches, making 
the most of what were, in her eyes, the worst features, 
and misquoting, unintentionally, three of his bitterest 
remarks on the tyranny of capital in such wise that he 
appeared to hâve said much worse than he had. It was 
from a perusal of thèse — surreptitiously put in her way 
by the Rawbothams — that Martha had gone to meet him 
at Holme Chapel station, to which he had ridden from 
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Rochdale by a slow traîn, rather than be carrîed on to 
Burnley and bave to return to Holme Chapel. But 
Steve knew nothing of it and never did know. The loy- 
ers at once walked out to the farm, with no hurry, nor 
an)rthing that could be called lovers' dalliance. In point 
of weather, etc., it was a similar day to the one on which 
Steve had first met Martha on that very road, and this 
fact had been in his mind as the train had brought him 
along. Now, however, his only thought was on the 
change in her. He found the farmer and his wife quî- 
eter than usual, perhaps; but, then, they were always 
stolid sort of folks, so he paid scarcely any attention to 
them. They had put the mischief-making newspaper 
out of the way ; it had done its business possibly, and they 
desired no arguments of that kind in their house, no 
fending and proving. The evening passed none too 
gaily; then Steve, as at Christmastide, was given a t)ed 
for the night On the following moming he continued 
on to Burnley, with no marked change on the horizon 
of things generally — except that, as he noted, the Raw- 
bothams had not offered him the hospitality of their house 
for a part of his holiday, as they did on the former oc- 
casion, nor had they hinted at his retuming there at ail. 

Of course he made straight for the rapidly extend- 
îng spinning works, in which he already owned a good 
share; because he was allowing the bulk of his profits 
to be used as working capital and in adding to the build- 
ings and machines as the business increased. And 
it was with some pride and satisfaction that he noticed 
thèse additions when he entered the place. Amos was 
away, in part laid-up with his perennial cough,.and in 
part having one of his periodical spells of idleness. Ma- 
hafïerty greeted Steve as usual, with Irish effusiveness ; 
but Uncle was suspiciously quiet. After the habituai ex- 
change in remarks as to health, etc., in the elder man's 
private part of the office, Steve said, 

" What's the matter ? There's something out of gear, 
I can see. What is it ? " 
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"Our hands hâve given notice to strike for more 
pay," was the answer. 

"Oh, when was that?'* 

" Last night, to begin on Saturday." 

"M'm." . . . 

" I suppose you know there are several strikes of the 
sort going on about hère ? " 

" Yes." Steve knew of them, f rom récent letters and 
newspapers; but he had looked on them as being too 
trivial to cause any anxiety. 

" But, there, it'U ail corne right in the end, me lad — 
you see if it doesn't," was Uncle's rather doleful remark. 

Steve looked at him for a minute, then asked, " How? '* 

" Well, I don't know quite yet ; but it will — that's my 
belief." 

" To judge by your tone you're pessîmistic enough 
about it, at any rate." 

".Yes, Steve, Fm a sort of cheerful pessimist," and 
Uncle leaned back in his chair, stretched out his long 
legs, fixed his keen, shrewd eyes on the ceiling and 
sighed in a way. " I know things are bad, always hâve 
been an' always will be. And the change — because 
there's bound to be one, that's the order of nature first 
and last — it will only be from one sort of badness to 
another. AU the same, though, Tm cheerful, because I 
know I can't better things generally, whether l'm misér- 
able or happy, or try or don't try. It's just got to be, 
you see, lad. It's just the set of life — of the tide, you 
know — of life's tide, I mean. Yes, that's it. So what 
can an old straw on the stream hère an' there do against 
the stream?" 

" I don't know what the old straw might do if it put 
îts back into the work," Steve replied, with just a touch 
of irony and reproof . Then he added, more vigorously, 
" But I know l'm going to .do something in this, and that 
at once, if you agrée." 

" Why, in what way? — Got a wonderful new idea in 
that noddle of yours ? " 
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"l'm not aware that it's partîcularly new; but we'U 
try to give it a new phase — if you f ail in with it." 

"What is it?'' 

" A System of bonus — let the hands hâve a share of 
the profits." 

" What in spinnin' ! " 

" Yes, in spinning, as it ought to be in every industry 
in the land/' 

" The devil ! Why, you'U hâve ail the other spinning 
masters down on us, an' ail the mills boycottin' us I " 

" Well, let them. If you don't mind we'U try it, be- 
f ore the strike begins." 

" But they get ail they can eam — It's pièce- work ; 
'tîsn't as if it was day-work ! " 

" I know ; but give them an interest in the work and 
see if they don't eam more." 

"A fallacy! — A fallacy, me lad." And Uncle, hav- 
ing delivered himself of his best-known stock phrase, 
with which he commonly closed an argument and at the 
same time prepared himself to hear it ail over again, 
drew up his legs, pursed his lips and looked at Steve in 
the manner of a Solon. 

" Besides, look at what they will save where there's 
waste now." 

" M'm, maybe there's something in that." 

"There's a lot in it — at least I think so. You say 
there's bound to be a change. Well, it's hère ; and who 
knows it won't be for the better. Let us put our hands 
into it and try to make it for the better." Thus Steve 
argued for some minutes, till Uncle stood up saying, 
more in his habituai manner, 

" Ail right, lad ; we'll get to work at it an' see what we 
can do. I only hope it will be ail right. — IVe never 
known you go wrong yet." 

So it came about that Steve and Mahafferty — whose 
clevemess in finance was fully recognised by his two 
employers — were closeted during the remainder of that 
day and ail the next one. Then the scheme was shown 
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to Unde, who put in little amendments hère and there» 
adding a few perfecting touches from the natural 
shrewdness of his mind. The foUowing day was a Sat- 
urday ; and when the workers gathered at noon for their 
pay, Steve mounted a handy baie of yam and proceeded 
clearly and briefly to expotmd what was partially Mahaf- 
f erty's System of bonus. The " hands '' Hstened atten- 
tively, and when Steve finished, the majority of them 
were for acceptîng the offer from that day. But 
amongst them there were, as usual, some who suspected 
that the scheme was not ail ît appeared to be — it was 
too gênerons to be true; ît was a master's notion, so 
there must be catches in it somewhere. Owing to thèse 
dissentients the acceptance was put oflf, till the workers 
could hold a meeting of their own and discuss the offer. 

By mid-week, however, — when strenuous days and 
anxiety had caused the local report of Steve's London 
speeches to be quite forgotten by his immédiate f riends; 
in Bumley — ail was peace and pleasantness between 
him, Uncle and their workers. But not so between the 
principals and other emplbyers in the spinning trade; 
some wrote strongly criticising letters to them; others 
called on them, and the resuit was much talk and not a 
little antagonism. It was a new thîng in that industry, 
and a demoralising one to boot, said nine out of every 
ten who had a monetary înterest at stake. AU the same, 
Steve and Uncle held their way, and the first month 
under the new System was very satisfactory to ail 
concemed. It was Steve's first définitive step in the 
great direction of his life, and being a success it was to 
give him heart, strength and assurance to go further. 

During this time Steve was much occupied in going to 
and fro in the shifting business of politics — so occu- 
pied, in f act, that he had not noticed how more like her 
old self Martha had suddenly grown to be immediately 
after his and Uncle's concession to their "hands." In 
the quiétude of her own thoughts the " agitator," the so- 
cial upheaver, had been lost in the humane employer 
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who had so eamestly and at his own loss endeavoured 
to better the conditions of his workers. At the présent 
that was enough for simple-minded Martha; and the 
farmer and his wîfe, not désirons of sowing dissension 
where peace could be maintaîned and thinking, after 
ail, that they had been a little mistaken, acted on their 
usual policy of saying no more than was necessary. 
Then another reversion came. 

It was being said that the présent member for the 
borough intended to retire, and the Socîalists and many 
of the advanced Libérais in the town were talking of a 
suitable successor, Steve's name being the most promi- 
nent of ail. Since the settlement of the threatened trou- 
ble with the spinners Steve had done an unusual amount 
of public-spesîking. With some particular topîc in the 
politics of the moment as a starting-point he had used 
ail his verbal powers to denounce the " tyranny of cap- 
ital " and generally to preach the new industrial doctrine 
of the workers' right to share in the profits of their 
work. There ought to be no more strikes for încreased 
pay, he said repeatedly, nor for shorter hours; but every 
worker in the kingdom should at once come out for a 
fair retum from the profits of his labour — and stay out 
till he got it, even if he starved to death în doing so. It 
was the panacea for ail wage-troubles. It would make 
cmployers and operators co-workers with one mutual 
end and înterest. It would do away with compétition 
and animosity between masters and men, would bring a 
gênerai f eeling of brotherhood into ail industries ; there- 
fore it was the duty of the State authority to bring it 
into being without f urther delay ; and if the State did not 
do so, then it was the business of every worker to stand 
îdle till it was done. In this campaign — for that was 
what Steve appeared to'be making of it every now and 
then — he seemed almost as if he was another Peter 
the Hennit, sent out by an angry, justice-seeking Provi- 
dence to fire the hearts of the masses against the enormî- 
^es under which they laboured. So gassionate was his 
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appcal at times, so complète was hîs mastery over the 
crowd, that a few of the meetings broke up with the hot 
détermination of therc and then opening war on the 
Unes laid down by Steve. Happily thèse unconsidered 
résolutions paled away, in. each case, bef ore the foUow- 
ing morning, or they fizzled out in the face of serions 
discussion later on. 

What his éloquence and preaching would lead to, 
serious-minded men of quieter ways were asking them- 
selves with some anxîety ; " for," said they in the aggre- 
gate, " he is an altruist of the first order and remarkable 
powers, who will certainly become very dangerous if he 
continues to develop in this way." But, fortunately 
for the existing order of things in industrialism, Steve's 
meetings were too infrequent and disconnected for his 
doctrine and oratorîcal influence to spread a fire in the 
land. Neither had the time yet come for that in him- 
self personally, nor were the faggots of discontent dry 
enough to take lasting light f rom his rather desultory out- 
breaks. AU the same it soon became strikingly évident 
that he was acquiring an almost wonderf ul power over the 
mass of workers in the north of his native county. Not 
that he went about seeking opportunities for his élo- 
quence; this was why the meetings were so îrregular, 
with now and then a couple of weeks t>f silence. He 
was not yet the fiery evangelist of a cause, determined 
to preach night and day at ail costs. 

Still quiet as ever when "oflf his feet,'* but perhaps 
more masterful on the whole than he had been in the 
days of struggle, his power lay entirely in his manner on 
a platform, in his appeal and hard northern déduction 
especially — in his " deUvery," as ît was termed by his 
Dissenter-lîsteners, who regretted that "his great gift 
was being wasted on politics instead of beîng spent on a 
religions revival." At such times there seemed to be a 
kind of transfiguring sensé in his appearance, partîc- 
ularly when in a flow of oratory. He had early seen 
that a bent for humour was fatal to the success of a 
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politîdan ; that the public would not tolerate humorous- 
ness in one who aîmed at being a leader, especîally in a 
démocratie leader. And now, with the ability to sway 
a crowd almost as he pleased, short of the use of humour 
— which he had never yet attempted in a speech — he 
hardly ever thought of the swaying; but went steadily 
on with his subject, utterly^for the subject's sake — with 
his usual glow of secret conceit after a successful meet- 
ing, yet at the same time feeling a curious, sensitive 
shrinking f rom following it up immediately. Nor had 
he scarcely any tricks of speech, certainly none that had 
been cultivated for mère effect, for the purpose of 
working on his audience. There was no playing to 
groundlings by an artificial pause just in front of the 
telling phrase or word. He was the very opposite of the 
orator who listened to himself. 

Thus it was that Steve's first summer vacation' 
brought him such unexpected notoriety, famé, of a kind, 
that had been awaited with assurance; gave him an en- 
viable standing in the politîcs of the county, and at the 
same time a pain that was to grow greater and would 
influence much of the remainder of his lif e. 



CHAPTER X 

One evenîng towards the end of his holiday, Steve 
and Martha wçre loiterîng along the lanes and fields 
near the farm. The weather was glorious; but the loy- 
ers were unusually silent — or, at least Martha was, 
and her quiétude was communicating itself to Steve. 
He had delivered one of his fiery speeches on the pre- 
vious evening, and the local Radical paper had made 
the most of it that moming ; with the resuit that Martha 
had read it, when household work had eased off after 
tea. This was the cause of her being so silent; till 
presently he drew her gently to his side and said, with 
that air of protection and sympathy which was his nat- 
ural bearing towards her at such a time, 

"Martha, what's the matter? You're very silent to- 
night. . . . Lost your tongue?" he added, with a touch 
of playf ulness. ..." Corne, this won't do, you know. 
— My little girl mustn't be unhappy. Has anything 
gone wrong in the house to-day?" 

" No," she replied, sadly, and with a seeming rc- 
luctance to speak. 

"What îs it, then? . . . G^me, you must tell me, 
Martha. — I know thcre's something wrong. — What is 
it?" 

" l'm thinking of thèse public speeches of yours," 
said she, in the same manner. 

"Why, whatof them?" 

" They are doing a lot of harm." 

"A what?" he queried, staggered by surprise. 

" l'm sure they are. Oh, I do wish you wouldn't talk 
like that." There was a moment's pause, then Steve 
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laughed quietly at what appeared to him to be the sheer 
ludicrousness of her remarks. But the laugh did not 
hurt Martha ; her mind was too f ull of unhappy misgîv- 
ings for anything else to get attention there. " I don't 
care what you say — you're settîng ail the better people 
against you in the neighbourhood ; and what is a hundred 
times worse, you're stirring up ail the hands in every- 
thing to go on strike. It's terrible, I think; and it's 
shameful. — Just as if you hadn't seen enough misery 
already, what with strîkes and one thîng or another I " 
But Martha did not stop hère. Now that she had begun 
to talk it seemed as if she would continue îndefinitely. 
Not that there was half so much accusation or upbraid- 
ing in her tone as there were simple sadness and appeal. 
With ail her stiff, self-opinionated îdeas on the subject 
under hand, Martha was the very opposite of being one 
of the trenchant examples of her sex ; but Steve had yet 
to leam how stubborn an otherwise gentle woman could 
be where her set notions were concerned. He was, how- 
ever, while she talked, realîsing how deeply the matter 
affected her. Up to this moment he had looked on her 
quiet, almost wordless opposition merely as he would 
hâve thought of the opposing politics of a small boy — 
as something that would cause no anxiety, and would 
begin to die away f rom the day of their wedding. But 
this was the hour of his awakening on a subject whereon 
he was to sleep no more. 

His arm had dropped f rom across her shoulders. He 
walked along by her side, thinking that he had — or 
thought he had — during that very afternoon, and once 
about a week before, seen Lois Smith in Bumley. He 
was asking himself : Now that he had withstood her 
flaming beauty, was she, herself, în some strange, subtle, 
inexplicable way, proving to be his signal of ill-for- 
tune ? — his banshee ? He remembered those other occa- 
sions when there was reason for gîving credence to this 
superstition. By this time Martha's talk had, woman- 
like, beeome a dropping fire of remarks ; thiâ f act called 
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his attention back to her, and he said, irrespectîve of any 
partictilar observation of hers, 

" But don't you see, Martha — don't you see, my dear 
gîrl, that it's ail a part of the politics I profess? — " 

" No, I don't. And if it is — what of that? " 

" Well, we must keep to our policy." 

"Polîcy? And what if that means misery to thou- 
sands ? — I say leave politics to those that were bom to 
them." 

" Then you think that only the leîsured classes — the 
monied classes generally, whose interest it is to keep 
the worker down — should hâve a hand in making laws 
and goveming the country?" 

" They are bom to it, and they hâve time for it. Be- 
sides, they're generally educated to it." 

By that last remark Martha meant no adverse reflec- 
tion on Steve's mental ability; she inferred merely that, 
according to her notions, the men of the classes men- 
tioned received a regular training in the traditions of 
politics. Ail the same, it stung; for hère Steve was as 
sensitive as he had been in earlier years concerning his 
lameness. And, again, it appeared to be such a foolish 
observation to make to him — a déniai of the plain 
truth, in f act. But the hurt had come f rom Martha ; so 
he let it go by, telling himself — as she again talked in- 
termittently — that she had used the words without any 
meaning; that she had not, in effect, knpwn what she 
said. 

Presently Martha, having worked herself away f rom 
the horrors of strikes and conséquent suffering, and had 
come as near to a challenging, argumentative mood and 
tone as it was in her to attain, exclaimed, 

" For my part, / don't see what on earth's the good of 
Conservatism and Liberalism, and this 'ism and that 
*isml What do we want with them both, at anyrate? 
If one's right, then the other must be wrong 1 " And 
she tumed her warm grey eyes sharply on him, unîn- 
tentionally showing that best f eature in her face in its 
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best Hght — i. e., brightened a little above their normal 
condition. 

Steve shook his head sadly — he was walkîng with it 
bent downwards, thinking of how this matter affected 
them mutually — and replîed, " Not necessarily so." 

"Well, what's the diflference between them, then?" 
she asked, with true féminine disregard to continuity 
of thought and argument. 

" If you really ask me for a définition, I should say 
that while Conservatism is destructive in its policy, true 
Liberalism is constructive" But there was no heart in 
Steve's answer; it was said merely as blind justice might 
hâve laid down a judgment. Had his thoughts not been 
so occupied with something far more serions than her 
question was, he would hâve given her a définition that 
she could hâve understood readily. . . . 

" Well, I suppose there must be some puUing down : 
it can't be ail building up. — Else where should we be? ** 
Martha ventured ordinarily, more as a remark and as a 
handy def ence of position than as a personal conviction. 
" And why can't you do a little puUing down, as well as 
the others?" She added, glancing sideways at him în 
his silence. 

" That's just what I am, we are, trying our best to 
do — pull down this whole, false fabrication of society 
and industrialism and rebuild it dn more htmiane, more 
équitable lines. It was started on false foundations, 
and—" 

"Yes, I know; but I mean the other way," Martha 
înterrupted, in a tone and manner which seemed to 
imply that the subject had lost its seriousness to her, 
whereas she was only growing more cheerful on it as 
he became grave and prepossessed. 

" Then yôu would hâve me be a Conservative? " he în- 
quired dubiously, yet with some sensé of being startled, 
and leaving his broken explanation where it was. 

" No, I wouldn't ; they seem to me to be always shout- 
ing and telling lies." Steve smiled faintly, in spite of 
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hîmself. "Why can't you be a Libéral and keep 
quiet?" 

"And be neither the head nor the tail of the fish? — 
Just a fat middling pièce, fed by one end and driven by 
the other ? " he queried, heedless of his error in natural 
history. " No, thanks ; one end or the other for me, 
and I must take that which fits me best." 

" Oh, but I do wish you would come out of it and 
settle down and be quiet 1 " she exclaimed, stirred af resh 
by the f act that the case was going against her. " Thèse 
agitations; for strikes are awf ul to me 1 *' 

Again, as bef ore, Martha was thinking of the " agi- 
tator " solely as an evil person, seeking to destroy what- 
ever he could ; and to her mînd ail who were of Steve's 
politics were " agitators/' He made no reply. She f ol- 
lowed up her appeal presently with less pointed requests 
and observations. He answered much as he had done 
already. In this manner the subject fell înto abeyance, 
and they reached the farmhouse in a spell of silence, 
constraint, mutual pain and dissatisfaction. While 
Steve went back by the last train to his temporary lodg- 
ings with Amos (to whom he had recently been com- 
pelled to give a severe lecture that hurt him more than 
his brother), thinking profoundly of this new trouble in 
his path and încidentally of Lois's reappearance ; Mar- 
tha went mutely about her final duties in the house, 
and the Rawbothams saw, but said nothing till they 
were in the privacy of their bedroom. 

Steve had still some twelve days to spend before the 
next law term began. He was down to speak at a So- 
cialist meeting in Birmingham, three days after that 
particular evening with Martha. So, having weighed 
the matter up with profound care, and being of opin- 
ion that ît would be unwise, even if not dangerous, to 
risk another discussion on the thomy subject, he decided 
to say a temporary good-bye to ail his f riends in and 
around Bumley, and to continue on to London after his 
Midland engagement. Happily he got away without 
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further ado of any sort — leaving behind a promise to 
the Burnley Socialists and ultra Radicals, neither of 
them being numerical enough to elect a member alone, 
that he would stand for Parlîament, when next the seat 
was vacant — yet with heavy misgivings that the future 
held much pain and tribulation for him, so far as Mar- 
tha was concerned. Meanwhile, Martha was more quiet 
and shorter of words than usual — except when she and 
Uncle met, there being a strong bond of f riendship be- 
tween them. She was on the rack of a long doubt that 
was now growing to be a more painf ul certainty. While 
he now called to mind and understood why she had so 
often jumped mentally from the subject of their mar- 
riage to that of Socialist politics, particularly during his 
last year or so in Burnley. 

Steve found Bryanstone already back în their cham- 
bers, largely because they were the latter's home. Bry- 
anstone, who knew, of course, of Martha's existence, 
was rather surprised at Steve's early appearance; and, 
fixing those big, womanish eyes on the young man, asked 
quizzingly if he had " corne up to cool down from that 
flare-up in the north, adding that he had " read of those 
* fiery speeches,' in the Radical press." Naturally, Steve 
made an evasive answer. Then his friend wanted to 
know if he was going down to The Larchwoods, as in- 
vited. But Steve said no; and the elder man, recognis- 
ing that he was far from being his usual self, fell in 
with his quiet mood. Five days passed in deep thought 
that interf ered with Steve's reading, yet he had no idea 
of quitting the plan of his life even to please Martha. 
At this point Hammerby returned, and at once paid 
Steve a visit, laughingly to twit him on his " Socialist 
campaign up yonder," and incidentally learn things he 
wanted to know of political matters in and around 
Burnley. He knew that Steve would tell him the truth, 
whether it happened to be against this or that Party; 
and, now that he was making himself almost as promi- 
nent, if not with an equal increase of power, in Con- 
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servatîsm, as Steve was în the other extrême of the 
political machine, he had partîcular reasons for desîr- 
îng to know how affairs were working in what was well- 
nigh as much his as it was his old schoolmate's native 
borough. 



CHAPTER XI 

A MONTH went by, and the lovers' letters — fréquent 
as ever — contained no référence to that painful dis- 
closure of opinions in Holme Chapel lanes. It was not 
in either of them, under the circumstances, to raise the 
subject again by post. But if their exchange of epistles 
did still amount to a couple each per week, there was 
now in them, too subtle and hidden for a third mind to 
detect, yet patent to themseïves, a certain lack of the 
old warmth and openness of mind; in place of which 
they contained a very slight sensé of the spirit of busi- 
ness. Had Martha asked anything else of him, he 
would hâve granted it without much hésitation, perhaps 
with none, although it was not his nature to be impulsive 
in any way. But the idea of yielding to this wish of 
hers had not yet entered his head, therefore he was still 
rather wearing his heart on his sleeve, in a sensé. 

By this time Bryanstone felt sure that Steve had ex- 
perienced some kind of shock; but, comrades as they 
were in most things now, with few secrets f rom each 
other, he was too tactful, to much a gentleman, to seek 
to know what the cause was. For awhile he left Steve 
quietly alone to some extent. Then he received a sud- 
den short-notice invitation to spend the week-end at 
Brindle's place up in Buckinghamshire, with a post- 
script to " bring that young fire-brand along, if he will 
come.'* Steve was away at the time, speaking at a 
séries of meetings in Nottingham and thereabouts, but 
would be back on the Friday-moming. So Bryanstone, 
who was not inclined to go for his own sake and thought 
that his young f riend would most likely be the same, sat 
down to Write a polite refusai, when he reflected: He 
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and Brindle had been fairly intimate during his last 
year at Cambridge — he beîng considerably the elder of 
the two — and had twice met him again — owing to 
Bryanstone's taking Steve about — during the previous 
spring and early part of the summer. Hence, on sec- 
ond thoughts, he felt a disUke to refuse the invitation; 
besides, " Compton might hâve an inclination to go." He 
decided to wait till Friday-moming — as he did not 
know the latter's address — then telegraph to Brindle. 
In the two-days înterval, however, the matter was set- 
tled for him in another way. A note came f rom his 
wife saying that she would call on the Friday-evening ; 
she "wanted to see him about something particular," 
and requested that he would " hâve the road clear/* It 
was for this reason that, on the Thursday, he wrote to 
Brindle, accepting the invitation; and, when Steve re- 
tumed on the f oUowing forenoon, pleased with the resuit 
of his meetings but otherwise much as he had been of 
late, Bryanstone said, 

" Don't unpack your traps — or at least, put a dress- 
suît in, and come along with me this aftemoon to Brin- 
dle's." 

" What, the Honourable H. B. ? " Steve asked in some 
surprise; he having leamt as much, during the past ten 
months, of Brindle's social standing as he previously 
knew of his political status. 

"Yes," answered Bryanstone, and thinking, from 
Steve's aroused manner, that no persuasion would be 
needed. 

But the other turned âside the next moment, saying, 
in quite a changed tone, " No, thanks — I don't think I 
care to.*' 

" But you must ! I hâve accepted the invitation for 
you." 

" Oh, it was in part for me, then ? " Steve înquired, 
his vanîty touched by being asked to such a place for his 
own sake. Although there was nothing of the snob in 
him really, he was at that âge and stage of development 
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when he was lîkely to be affected by the spirit, if not the 
letter of " your Radical dearly loves a lord." 

"Yes," was the half-truthful reply, made without 
compunction. "G)me along, man — you want a little 
harmless gaiety — it bas been nothing but serious poli- 
tics and deep reading since the term began." He would 
hâve liked to add, " and a sad face " ; yet he kept that 
back. 

Thus it was arranged. Bryanstone wrote a short note 
to his wife, that he had just returned to town, found her 
letter, but had to go away again at once ; such évasions 
of her being one of the forms in which his lack of will- 
power showed itself. They packed their bags, lunched 
in the Strand — to save Chaffe work, because he had a 
severe cold, for which reason he was told to go to bed 
— and arrived at Beech House, Buckinghamshire, a lit- 
tle too late for five o'clock tea. It was a big Georgian 
building, f umished and decorated so perfectly in keeping 
with its architecture that modem dress was a rather 
startling anachronism there. On entering its spacious 
rooms and galleries one expected to see men in highly- 
coloured clothes, wigs, and tapping the lids of their 
costly snuflf-boxes; while women moved stiffly about in 
flowing skirts, powdered hair and with patches on their 
faces, whispering the scandai of their class, as the maie 
wits fired off vinegary epigrams. 

Brindle — a broadly-built man with a hearty, straight- 
to-the-point manner and a massive head, though he was 
not above the médium in height — gave Steve a warm 
welcome, then întroduced him to his sister, a much 
younger and very pleasant woman who kept house for 
him, he being a bachelor. After a short expérience in 
the House, then an eighteen-months spell out of it — 
owing to losing his seat at a General Election — Brindle, 
who came of a stock with a long list of minor Parlia- 
mentary honours, had now been returned by a Midland 
borough; and the présent gathering was largely a com- 
plimentary as well as a représentative one, there being 
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two meri amongst the company who held small offices 
in the Government. To thèse and three more guests 

— ail to some extent notable in Liberalism — Brindle 
made Steve known, then left him to get along alone till 
dinner. 

Bryanstone had dîsappeared, with a book or wîth 
some particular acquaintance whom he had found, as he 
generally had done since the thîrd or fourth of thèse 
occasions. Having brought his young friend to the 
edge of the water and gîven him a shove-off, in a way, it 
had become his habit to leave him to row his boat single- 
handed. Besides, as Steve knew, Bryanstone had no 
désire to mix with the crowd any more than he could 
avoid. So Steve wandered into the conservatories, 
which were big and rambling, with a f amous palm house 
and femery attached, where sub-tropical birds of bril- 
liant plumage and harsh notes, flitted about There he 
came upon and chatted with a couple of persons whom 
he had met at a country-house early in the previous 
summer. Then, rather to his surprise, he was pounced 
on by Mr. Somersley, who was as delighted as a school- 
boy at meeting him. After a few remarks, and some 
génial upbraiding because Steve had not spent the last 
week of his vacation at The Larchwoods, the old man 
(who was not so advanced in years as he appeared to be 
generally) said, 

" But corne along ! — Kate îs hère, so is Hiram, — 
and she will be quite pleased to know you are hère, too. 

— I know she will 1 " And îmmediately came the two 
usual coughs. 

But Steve had no désire to hâve the vapid heir to the 
Somersley thousands inflicted on him. Happily, they 
found Miss Somersley, without meeting her brother, 
whom she championed in nearly ail things, semi-pri- 
vately, even to his rabid Toryism, but with considérable 
discrétion as to how and under what circumstances she 
stood as his àdvocate before other persons generally — 
except on his Toryism, which she upheld openly on 
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the score that " every mînd was entitled to îts own 
opinion," and not a little because her own particular 
friends were of that political hue. With no ulterior 
motive the old man soon left the couple together and 
fussed his way to some other point of interest. By- 
and-bye he returned with Hiram, and a third, elder per- 
son to introduce to Steve ; but, f ortunately, the dressing- 
bell rang immediately afterwards. 

Whether to go down early to the drawing-room, and 
be there for ail the other guests to stare at as they 
walked in separately; or to go late, and be the uncom- 
fortable mark of ail eyes collectively for a few minutes, 
Steve hardly knew. It was the largest gathering of its 
kind at which he had been as an intégral part; and, al- 
though he was so far f rom being hère the " Steve Comp- 
ton" of Burnley, nor hardly, because of the féminine 
Society around him, the " Mr. Stephen Compton " of the 
Temple and the National Libéral Club, yet some of that 
old sensitiveness, so akin to but not the shyness of mod- 
esty, came in the way and made him wish that he could 
creep into the drawing-room unobserved by a back-door 
and take a seat quietly in a corner — even while he 
knew quite well ail the time that when the short fit of 
embarrassing irksomeness had worn off he would, if not 
exactly to the manner bom, be as near it as could be 
under the circumstances and enjoy the whole affair as 
much as any one else there. However, he did not tear 
the stud-holes of a collar or two nor spoil three or four 
ties, as the nervous man usually does on such occasions. 
On the contrary, he dressed quite ordinarily, then went 
to ascertain if Bryanstone was ready, and there the prob- 
lem was solved for him. His f riend was lingering over 
the evening ordeal, secretly in the hope that he would 
arrive in the hall just as the dinner-bell rang — he being 
" a man out," as he always took care to be, either by 
wilful malice or arrangement, wherever it was possible. 
But now Bryanstone saw the inevitability of the matter, 
finished his opérations, and the two men went down- 
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stairs together — Miss Brîndle having changed the draw- 
ing-room to the ground floor. 

It was, of course, only a natural séquence that two 
such men, enterîng such a room at such a moment, should 
draw considérable attention to themselves — the elder 
man so well-set-up, heavy of shoulder and dainty about 
the feet; with his broad, high-topped head, rather bald, 
his big dark eyes and tapering face on a line with where 
Steve's more massive shoulder was when he stood on the 
good leg; while the latter went up and down at Bryan- 
stone's side like a cork on rough water in a bath, his 
bigger and more even proportions from the waist up- 
wards, his fine face and splendid head being ail in 
strong contrast to Bryanstone's accentuated points, as 
they were to his own irregular movement and diminu- 
tive limb. 

Moreover, strangely enough each man had a person- 
ality that was recognised instantly in a room full of 
people; but while the elder man's was compounded of 
an influence that would make itself best felt in quiet 
conversation and the like, there was in and about the 
younger one's an unmistakable sensé of domination. So 
that almost ail who were in the room turned to gaze 
on the newcomers. Bryanstone took it, of course, as the 
reader will surmise he did. But it was Steve's em- 
barrassing moment of triumph — when he felt (on the 
top of the long leg, as it were) bigger than any, master 
of ail, a democrat with ail the heart and the humanity of 
democracy, yet with such mental powers and instincts 
of refinement as would hâve shamed the average arîs- 
tocrat; then (down, on the short leg) feeling some- 
thing in the nature of a creeping sensation down his 
spine and a strong désire to be able to sink out of sight 
there and then. 

But ail things hâve theîr uses, as Bryanstone, without 
any touch of cynîcism, observed to himself, when he 
saw Mr. Somersley leave his seat and hurry towards 
them, just after they entered the room. Then came his 
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daughter, ready at the moment the two f riends appeared, 
but kept back for a minute at the instance of her own 
secret thought rather than by what others might think 
of a prématuré movement on her part. The four paired 
off naturally, as raindrops f ail and growing v^;etation 
rises, the two elders together; and Kate Somersley, in 
spite of her good stock of self-possession and the ease 
with which she carried her comfortable figure, feeling 
the weight of many questioning glances and not a little 
pride along with some of the effrontry of conquest, as 
she piloted Steve to two vacant chairs near the f urther 
end of the room. The ordeal was over. They sat dowri, 
and she led off with : 

** You hâve been waking things up again in the Mid» 
lands, I hear." 

" I don't think so," said he, smilingly ; " because, you 
see, such things are always awake there — not like thèse 
sleepy southem counties." 

To Kate's northern bringing up, this appeared to be 
so irréfutable that for a few moments she was silent. 
Then, having thought of something that had the smack 
of smartness on its face, she ventured: 

" Do you know, it seems strange to see you hère, — 
where ever3rthing else is so orthodox." 

Why ? " he asked, as she hoped he would. 
Because you are like a wolf amongst the goats — if 
I may put it that way ; *' and she smiled in tum. 

" Owing to the fact that I am a Socialist? " he queried, 
amusedly. 

" Yes/' 

" But there are Socialists even în the aristocracy. 
Look at the Countess of ." 

"Yes, of a kind. But who believes în them?*' she 
înterjected. "The other members of the aristocracy 
don't, l'm sure ; and I can't believe the Socialists do, and 
I won't think they do themselves." 

" I can't see why not. They appear to me to be sin- 
cère enough/* 
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" I caimot think they are — it doesn't seem to me to 
be possible, not in the way that so many preach Social- 
ism. But, do you know," she interrupted herself , with 
a certain sensé of daring in voice and manner, ''there 
are plenty who don't believe you are a true Sodalist at 
heart" 

In Steve's opinioâ this was altogether too amusing for 
him to answer at once; instead of doing so he laughed 
quietly. Then, before Âe subject could be pursued, din- 
ner was announced. He arose, offered her bis arm, and 
tfaey joined the slow procession, lightly discussing ber 
question in the low bubbub of the moment At the table 
tfaere were other topics of conversation. When the 
ladies left the room, Mr. Somersley took bis daughter's 
chair, got Steve into an argument <hi political economy 
and kept him there till the men hegaai to f ollow the ladies ; 
then Brindle introduced Steve to a quiet, dried-up little 
man named Skipworth, whom Steve put down to be an 
American and f ound very laconic, during the f ew min- 
utes thqr talked together; for another person claimed 
Steve's new acquaintance as they entered the drawing- 
room, and Steve went on to find f resh oxnpany, tm- 
aware of the identity of the little man, and thereaf ter 
f orgetting ail about him except bis size, bis curions voice, 
bis short remarks and a face that could hardly be f or- 
gotten. 

But Steve was not out of the wood, as he realised 
late on the f oUowing af temoon — a wet one — when he 
came upon Kate Somersley in the palm bouse, while try- 
ing to find Bryanstone. She button-holed him imme- 
diatdy .by making room for him on the omamental seat 
where she sat 

"Well, now, hâve you thought of what I told you 
last night?'' she askcd, having lodced ail the day for 
this cqyportunity. 

"What you told me last nîght?" he echoed rather 
lightly, as he involuntarily brought the lame leg into lu- 
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dicrous prominence by crossing ît pver the good one and 
lettîng it dangle there. 

"Yes, — you know." 

" I f car I must plead guflty cîther to gross inattention 
or to some lapse of memory," saîd he, a little more ear- 
nestly. 

"You know/' Kate repeated, with a little testîness, 
that was put f orward as playf ul, yet had, underlyîng it, 
a larger amount of that imperiousness which was equally 
a part of herself and her actions, especially when not 
f aced by a personality strongèr than her own. He looked 
at her, questioningly. " Well, that you are not a Social- 
ist really — if I must remind you," added she, now mak- 
ing no pretence to hide her pique at his disr^jard of 
what she considered to be so important a subject. 

" Oh I Well, upon my word, I must ask you to f or- 
give me. — I had f orgotten ail about it," remarked Steve, 
rather gaily for him. 

"And are you recUly so indiflferent to the matter?" 
She was annoyed, chiefly because this regardlessness of 
his was upsetting her calculations and proving a death- 
blow to her hopes. 

" Quite." And he retumed her look with one of play- 
f ul challenge, while a smile flitted about his rather nerv- 
ous mouth. 

Féminine intuition and wonderful adaptability in such 
circumstances led her instantly to a change of tactics and 
the laughing remark, "But, you know, you will hâve 
to watch your réputation, because it is at stake ! " 

"How?" 

" Because it is a gênerai opinion amongst serions men 
— and I am hearing it everywhere nearly — that what 
you mean is not Socialism." 

" By ' serions men ' you mean Conservatives? " 

" M'm — well, yes, mostly," she replied, finding a more 
cvasivc answer impossible under the direct, steady gaze he 
had f astened on her good-Iooking face. 
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" I thought so/* saîd he, with satisfied conviction in his: 
tone. " And, as a Tory Democrat, you are interested in 
both sides? — whichever way the cat jumps?" 

"Why, yes — o£ course," with a tînge o£ défensive 
deprecation. 

" ' Of course/ But, corne now, what is it thèse ' seri- 
ous meri ' find in my words that is not Socialism? " 

" Oh, but surely you can't expect me to define it like 
that!" 

"'Like that'? I only ask you to define just what 
you hâve gathered. You must hâve heard some of those 
men say more than a gênerai statement without any 
analysis." Kate had stirred his interest, and he had set 
out to leam what there was afoot in this matter, or how 
much of it there was bom of her personal fancy. 

Well," she answered, now comered and serions, 

they say that penetrative minds can see in your speeches 
somethîng that is not Socialism as other exponents preach 
it." His brows became slightly contracted by deep 
thought. Had Kate known it, she could hâve added 
"also in your arguments on the subject." Instead of 
this, she continued, " Not in your words, I think ; but 
in the substance generally of what you say." Steve put 
on a more relieved expression. He knew what " pene- 
trative minds" were apt to see beneath an opponent's 
utterances, and it was flattering to him that more could 
be seen in his speeches than what appeared on the sur- 
face, seeîng what mère verbiage the average political 
speech was. 

" Well, and hâve you gathered what ît is they think 
they see beneath the surface ? — Is it a crab or a whale ? " 
he queried, showing some amusement. 

" They say — and it isn't a laughing matter for you, 
you know! There's only one man yet who has been 
successfuUy able to sit on a fence, and he dîd it so well 
because he was really a philosopher; but Nature won't 
repeat his like again in a hurry." 

"WeU?" 
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" They say it may be a broad, new kind of Liberalîsm, 
a sort of brotherhood between capital and labour, but no 
more/' 

Steve was suddenly plunged înto deep thought agaîn, 
askîng himself if he had really shown in his speeches 
that which he did not intend to show — that which he 
would be sorry to show, because it was no part of his 
policy, nor, so far as he knew or believed, of himself. 
Kate noticed his abstraction and thought that she had 
" touched the vital spot," This gave her fresh assurance. 
She returned to the charge with some advantages, of 
which she took care to make the most profitable use. 
Another half hour went by. The tea-bell sounded; but 
they talked on. Plainly Steve was oif his guard. He 
was still a very young man where women were con- 
cerned ; in f act he was not one of those men who mod- 
erately soon grow old to féminine influence. Then 
Kate was so like Martha in externals, except that her 
face was sharper generally; and in place of that soft 
expression and warm, dark-grey in Martha's eyes, Kate's 
were lighter in colour and harder in look. And, again, 
was not his heart still sore from the deep after-eifects 
of that conflict in Holme Chapel lanes ? AU things con- 
sidered, the speakers and the varions circumstances, it 
was only natural that he should be taken tmawares. 
That, no doubt, was why he, half involuntarily, made 
several admissions, not for publication, one of which 
was : " Capital has as much right to State protection 
from the tyranny of a democracy that would merely 
better itself at the unafïordable cost of commerce, as 
that Labour should be protected against the crushing 
power of callous masters who would get every possible 
penny out of their workers." 

Steve had some reason for lying awake that night ; he 
had much to think about. On the foUowing morning 
he made haste back to town (rather to the surprise of 
Bryanstone, who went with him', and to the disappoint- 
ment of Kate and her father) feeling that he had 
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been on dangerous ground — rather too near a kînd of 
fire that would bum him if he were not careful. But 
he did not know that Kate, on her retum home some 
days later, wrote to that Conservatîve friend in the 
north, saying she had '*just spent another week-end 
in the same house as 'that young Socialist iirebrand' 
and had^ sounded him so deeply as to believe that he 
could be won over to Conservatism, if only the right 
woman took the matter up." Had he known this he 
would hâve seen that the fire had two sides, making him 
doubly circumspect, even whîle he might still hâve held 
that, because of himself, there was no real danger in 
either. 



CHAPTER XII 

Steve's vîsît to Beach House had gîven hîm two sur- 
prises, the first being the one sprung upon him by Kate 
Somersley, and the other the f act that she could, în cer- 
tain ways, be so like Martha. But thèse had fairly well 
passed away, when chance âung a third at him some nine 
days after his return to town. Thîs was the sudden, 
af temoon-appearance of Mahafïerty, unheralded in any 
way except by Qiafïe (into whose nnwilling hand his 
Irish generosity had f orced a half-crown for letting him 
în on Steve unannounced), brimming over with insolent 
heaith, and as bouncing as twelve and a half stones of 
solid vitality would allow him to be. 

" Hello, you divil ! " he cried, in vîolently suppressed 
joy, and romping, în a way, up to Steve; as the latter 
arose hurriedly, his book sliding to the floor. " There 
ye are, swatting up, same as îver ! *' 

"Why, what on earth his. brought you up în thîs 
way 1 *' 

" Money — good money an' the railway train an' sev- 
eral minor adjuncts. But how are ye, at ail? — Ye're 
rather pale. — What is ît, me bhoy ? " 

" Oh, nothing — l'm ail right. But what's the reason 
of your coming up like thîs. There's nothing wrong, I 
can see. — What is ît ? '* 

"Wrong! Be jabers, nol AU the wurld's right 
now 1 " and down he went into a chair, letting his heels 
go up to a level with his head, then dropping them to 
the floor again with a bang. Steve resumed his seat, 
satisfied that matters with his friend might havfÇ.tteen 
much worse than they were. " News, me bfeoy,^nCT% P 
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exclaimed Mahafferty, whose excitement was rather in- 
creasing. " The money's corne 1 " 

"What, thel^^acy?" 

" Ay, beggora, ye've hit it ! " 

" Then I wish you luck with ît." 

" No more shticking over ledgers an' day books ! — 
Bad cess to 'em! There's only one book for me now, 
an* that's the book of life. — l'm going to read it right 
through, in an élégant édition, and begin hère ! " 

" Hère? Why, what do you mean ? " 

" l'm going to join you — go in for the law." 

"Oh!" 
Yes, hère I am, and IVe come to stay." 
But you can't stay in thèse chambers, mani — If 
that's what you mean? " 

" An' what the divil for can't I for? " 

" Because F m only a lodger. Besides, I thought you 
were going home, when the legacy came, to be the squire 
and get caricatured in Vanity Fairf " said Steve, laugh- 
ingly. 

" Did you? Well, l'm not — not yet a while, anyhow. 
l'm going in for the law, I tell you, along with you — ' 
we used to say we'd stick together, when we could. — 
Then l'U be more sure of Vanity Fair and the squireship 
afterwards." 

Pat was cooling down a little. Seeing this Steve briefly 
explained to him that there were certain difficulties in the 
way of his becoming a law-student there and then, and 
of his living in those chambers in any case — not that the 
formalities for the first would be any serions obstacle, 
he thought. Then he asked, " But are you really bent 
on this?" 

" Of course, I am. I want to be with you, Steve; so 
ru hâve to take the work with the play." 

" Thank you," Steve said, touched by the affection of 
his f riend, 

"Besides," he added, with fresh lightness, "IVe got 
the gif t of the gab in way, an Irishman's way. — Didn't 
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I kiss the blamey stone when I was ten, while me brother 
held me be the heels, an' I f eared me boots would come 
ofF? and don't I love an argument, as an Irishman 
should? And can't I see a point an' make one? And, 
sure, what more îs wanted in an advocate?" 

" And aren't you a born fighter ? " Steve put in, with 
a smile. 

Peccavi," said he, bowing humorously and adding, 
And as politics are the breath of an Irishman's body, 
sure ni be a politician too, same as yourself ." 

" But you will hâve to be a Socialist, or you can't be 
with me in that also," was Steve's amused remark. 

" Well, ni be one — with limitations ; and ail for Ire- 
land otherwise." 

Thus they talked, had tea together, and smoked and 
talked on; meanwhile Steve learned how afïairs were 
with their mutual f riends, in Bumley, and how matters 
were progressing there generally — not that there was 
much to tell on the former subject, seeing that Martha 
usually put a page or two of gossip into each letter, that 
Steve got a lengthy epistle much the same now and then 
f rom Amos, while Uncle sent him a long business-letter 
at the end of each week. 

Bryanstone did not retum to chambers till after Ma- 
haiferty had gone to a hôtel for the night. Steve then 
told him of his friend and the wish to be lodged there, 
adding that he would give up half his room, if Bryan- 
stone could see his way to agrée. Naturally the latter 
hesitated at the proposition, because of his wif e, as Steve 
expected he would. But finally, thinking that the inno- 
vation would be another step towards keeping her away, 
and being assured by Steve that Mahafïerty was discré- 
tion itself on any point of honour, therefore very un- 
likely to take the least heed of such a thing if he knew 
of it, Bryanstone fell in with the proposed arrangement. 
So that Steve had the wished-for good news when Pat 
called early on the foUowing day and was introduced to 
Bryanstone, who at once took some liking to his f rank. 
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good-natured face ; but there was rather too much twin- 
kle in the Irishman's blue eyes^ a too évident laughing bra- 
vado in his facial expression and manners generally to 
please the elder man completely. 

However, matters were ail arranged presently as Ma- 
hafFerty wished them to be. The few weeks' interval 
between then and Christmas he spent in leaming to be 
a middle-class man about town, so far as opportunity 
served him in that direction; and, while Pat could so 
easily play this rôle to the manner bom, it must be saîd 
for him that neither was he one who would be spoîled by 
it, nor would he go to pièces in the process. Then the 
holiday came. Bryanstone had already gone to spend a 
f ortnight in Paris, saying, privately to Steve, that he f elt 
" tmusually seedy and pretty sick of lif e on the whole '* — 
he would "go and get a Gallic brightening up." Ma- 
hafferty went over to Ireland, to take a detailed cogni- 
sance of his squirearchy before making himself an ab- 
sent landlord in a fixed sensé. Steve, of course, journeyed 
to the north — thinking mainly of Martha, of his parting 
irom her at the end of the summer vacation ; and, in a 
curions way that was disconnected on its surface and 
did not suggest any particular idea to him, of Kate Som- 
ersley's half-bantering, half-serious contentions that he 
was not a true Socialist at heart. Up to the présent he 
had not thought the matter worthy of more than a pass- 
ing considération, and probably would not even now 
hâve been reminded of it, had not his thinking of Martha 
and her attitude towards his politics suddenly jumped 
to Kate. However, the recollection served to make him 
décide to watch his public utterances while at Burnley 
on this occasion (as he was sure to be asked to address 
two or three meetingfs, even if they had to be arranged 
for that purpose) ; for come what might he was de- 
termined to be true to the pepple. Besides, he strongly 
desired that Kate's " notion " should not become gênerai, 
and particularly that it did not gain any credence in 
Socialistic and Labour circles. 
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As for hîs short spell at " home ** — ît passed oflf pleas- 
antly enough, but no more. Much of the old-tîme lover7 
like warmth, considération and désire to please between 
him and Martha were still there ; yet, try as he would, he 
could not rid his mind of the idea that there .was con- 
straint on her side. Because of this he was more than 
half-inclined to broach the painful subject of dissension; 
then he remembered how obstinate Martha could be in 
her quiet way, put this undefinable reserve of hers down 
to mean that the topic would be a dangerous one, and 
went back to the Temple and his studies whoUy satisfied 
only on the subject of the increasing spinning-works, of 
which he now owned quite one-half . He had, however, 
some unalloyed pleasure with Martha about six weeks 
later. Business afïairs caused Uncle a three-days visit to 
London, and at the last moment he took Martha along 
with him, " for a peep or two at the théâtres and that," 
he said ; in reality to give the lovers an unexpected time 
together, also, because he was especially fond of a stir- 
ring drama and liked to hâve some one share the enjoy- 
ment with him. For a wonder he lengthened the stay 
to a week, ail for their sakes; nor would he let Steve be 
at any expense on Martha's account, beyond each alter- 
nate evening at a play, on the score that " a giri should 
not be too much indebted to her lover until he became 
her husband/' During thèse seven days Martha was 
quite her former self, showing ail the warm, unsophisti- 
cated pleasure of a young countrywoman's pure, re- 
sponsive mind in the varions sights and entertainments 
to which she was taken by Steve and Uncle, sometimes 
accompanied by Mahaflferty. 

A f ew evenings after this welcome break in study and 
politics (for Steve was still making himself increasingly 
prominent in the latter, besides which he rarely missed 
a big case in the High Court or at the Old Bailey, nor 
a strong debate in the House of Gommons) he and Ma- 
haflferty were over in Hammerby's chambers, the latter 
having permanently taken them over f rom the previous 
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tenant, who had moved into partnership with another 
barrister in Paper Buildings. At his old schoolmate's 
request Steve had taken his violin, and Pat had promised 
a few songs, he having a good light baritone voice and 
a variety o£ rollicking smoking-room songs at his com- 
mand. They thought that the evening was to be just 
one of Hammerby's usual afïairs of that sort, and were 
therefore surprised when, in a spirit of raillery, he an- 
nounced that the gathering (there were three maie 
» friends of his présent, ail slightly known to Steve) was 
in honour of Hawksford's maiden speech, which was 
to be delivered in the House that night in favour of a 
proposed Conservatîve measure of an anti-Liberal na- 
ture. (Hawksford had recently been elected for a south- 
em constituency, the Tories being in power at the time.) 
At first both Steve and Pat were for resenting this un- 
due levity with their political f eelings ; the latter going so 
far as to whisper to Steve that they should at once go 
back across the landing — to where Bryanstone, whose 
wif e had recently been pestering him again, was moping 
over his inability satisfactorily to finish a séquence of 
sonnets on "Death the Gateway of Life." But Steve 
answered that such an action would be too childish and ill- 
mannered, so the other unwillingly acquiesced. AU the 
same, Steve was determined to hold himself in; so far 
as he was concemed there should be no excess of any 
kind. As before on such occasions, especially since Ma- 
hafïerty had joined him, although with less need on this 
particular evening, he remembered that night in the bar- 
room in Bumley. It was not his nature to be either 
sour, disagreeable merely or really puritanic; but the 
purpose of his life would not admit of pleasures which 
the man himself would hâve enjoyed to some extent. 
Pat was equally bent on getting ail he could out of 
the afïair; but in a way that diifered from his friend's. 
It was for this reason that, in spite of Steve's admonitory 
glances at him, he took more whisky than he would 
ctherwise hâve taken ; and, as an annoyance to his host 
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and Tooley, he persîstently refused to sîng a comîc song. 
On the contrary he would sing Tom Moore's mélodies, 
which grievously exasperated Tooley, who had no sensé 
of humour, detested sentiment, and was seldom chary in 
showing what he f elt and thought towards persons whom 
he did not like ; in addition to which while he and Steve 
were generally in a state of armed neutrality, Mahafïerty 
and he commonly expressed their minds to and of each 
other with biting candour, seriously on his part, banter- 
ingly on the Irishman's. 

Thus a couple of hours went by, the semi-strangers 
being considerably amused at the varions passes of arms 
between Pat and Tooley and between the former and 
Hammerby, for whom Pat had no particular respect. 
Then, when Hammerby tried once more to persuade 
Mahafïerty to sing a roUicking song that he named, the 
latter replied : 

" Och, no ! Bother me no more. Songs of that sort 
are only for ragamuffins." 

" Well, it is one of your songs," put in Tooley, who 
was leaning on the back of a chair near where Ma- 
hafferty was sitting. Pat looked up at him in very évi- 
dent contempt that did not reach the sycophant's suscepti- 
bilities, for which reason he added, in that characterless 
tone of his, *' I divide men into two parts — gentlemen 
and ragamuffins. The latter come from — " 

" Rags, of course," interrupted Mahafïerty, flippantly 
yet with some scom. What muff-ins we would be 
not to know that 1 " While the remainder of Tooley's 
words were lost in the other men's roars of laughter. 

Tooley looked down on him again with a sort of pity- 
ing disdain and said, " How aptly you tell the truth." 

"And how inaptly you do notl" snapped Pat, stung 
by the dandy's superciliousness. 

"And where do the gentlemen come from?" Steve 
immediately inquired, in that quiet, masterly tone with 
which he had leamt so well how to àrrest attention, and 
more to take the matter out of his f riend's hands and 
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avoid further personalitîes than to engage Tooley în an 
argument. 

"Fronï the public schools, of course. Where else 
could a gentleman corne from?" was the very ready 
an'swer ; to which Steve, stung by the intended innuendo, 
replied as quickly: 

' " Then ît îs a pîty that your public school did not make 
gentlemen of ail its scholars." 

" What do you mean? " cried Tooley, scenting a Per- 
sonal accusation, yet a little doubtf ul as to what the real 
meaning was. 

" Merely," replied Steve, while the others listened in 
doser attention, " that the traits of the breed will come 
out in growth, or it will be a reversion to type." 

"You are either makîng a conundrum or insulting 
me, — I don't know which 1" Tooley exclaimed, impo- 
tently feeling that he was in for the worst of it, as he 
usually got, yet never admitted, in arguments with Steve, 
f rom whom he could Jiot brook a " backhander,*' even 
though he took a load of them from the less-serious 
Irishman. 

For answer the latter remarked, " You thank God that 
you are an aristocrat, if you thank Him for an)rthing," 
which was a rap at Tooley's ever-ready acknowledg- 
ment of having no religion. " I thank Him that I am 
human." 

" I don^t care what you say, you intended to insuit 
me!" the dandy cried again, and put himself into a 
threatening attitude. 

" Nonsense, Tooley. — Sît down," said Hammerby, 
thinking that the matter had gone far enough and that 
his f riend would only suffer more if it went further. 

" I won't 1 I am Seing insulted ! And — ** 

Mahafferty interrupted satirically with, "Get away, 
man. Compton's only saying that ye can't make a silk 
purse out of — " He broke ofï, sinpng, " * Oh, the days 
are gone when beauty brîght my heart's chairi wove ! ' — 
Och, there isn't a man in the house that can thread on 
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the tail o' me coat ! " And, with a reel-like step he up 
and danced across the floor, his roUicking, devil-may- 
care Irîsh blood up for anythîng f rom loving to fighting, 
providîng that there was " go " in whichever came along. 

Tooley, with the courage of his foolishness, made a 
senseless dash at Steve, crying, "You însulted me, you 
dirty, low-down ! *' — 

Pat was there, in an instant; and Tooley was lifted 
up like a child and flung on to a settee some yards away, 
with apparently but little effort on the Irishman's part, 
who said the next moment : 

"Heirs dogs, but that's enough! An' beggora if ye 
come within arm's length agen l'U heave ye through the 
wîndow ! " 

And there he stood, between Steve and the others, his 
thick dark-gingery moustache (which he " would not hâve 
shaved off for ail the lawyers and laws in the kingdom ") 
bristling défiance, he serions at last and strung to meet 
whatever might come. Although but slightly above the 
médium height and not remarkable for " show "-muscle, 
he was so well-knît, so altogether admirable in make and 
so healthy f rom year to year, that he could hâve done 
uncommonly well as an ail-round athlète. 

After half-a-minute or so of tense silence, Steve, who 
had risen to his f eet, said calmly, " Come along, Maff, — 
we will go to our own place, after this." He moved to- 
wards the door, and Pat foUowed him, saying: 

" Yes, and stay there." 

Hammerby at once began to try to heal the rupture. 
Tooley let out a string of complaints, but remained on 
the settee. Two of the other men ventured opinions on 
the matter. Yet Steve, remembering his fiddle, tumed 
back for ît, then went to the door and passed out, saying 
not another word ; nor did Mahaflferty. 



CHAPTER XIII 

Truth to tell, Steve was very glad to get back across 
the landing without further rumpus, he being rather sur- 
prised at Mahaiferty's holding himself in so admirably 
af ter the initial break-out ; his wonder was that his f riend 
did not there and then proceed to dance on Tooley, and 
to ask ail whom it concemed to share in the performance 
— on whichever side it pleased them to act. He called 
to Bryanstone, as they reached the end of the hoUow- 
sounding passage, intending to bring him into a confér- 
ence on the matter, as a check to keep down that tide 
which past expérience led him to expect to see rise in 
Mahafïerty. But CafFe came forward and said that his 
master had gone out. Steve was disappointed, and sat 
down. Pat dropped onto another chair, looking glum, 
vengeful and as though he had lost some dearly prized 
article. For two or three minutes this painful silence 
held ; then bang went Pat's fist on the table, and he sprung 
up, saying: 

"Och, the divil, why dîdn't we pulverîze *em right 
away? — The damned, empty-headed gossoons, as they 
arel Whoy didn't we eat 'em up, so that they'd niver 
agen call their betthers * low-down ' ! " he wailed, in a 
mixture of pathos, impotence and half-suppressed rage 
that was well-nigh ludicrous. He hastily walked twice 
the length of the room, then paused opposite to Steve . 
and said, " Come on, man 1 — niver sit down on ye'r sor- 
row! — Let's go across an' scoif thim divils up before 
we sleep 1 " 

" Don't be such an ass, Maff. — That sort of thing 
doesn't do hère. Sit down. l'm not in sorrow. — Be 
quiet.'' 

i66 
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" Then why are ye so silent ? " Pat asked in pained 
surprise ; to his mînd sorrow and silence were twin com- 
panions under such as the présent circumstances. 

"Just because l'm much surprised and — well, yes, 
pained in a way. That's ail/' 

" At what that tailor's dummy said? '* 

" Yes, and at the whole misérable business. Remem- 
ber, we gave as good as we got; and l'm not sure that 
we are not primarily to blâme — " 

To this Mahafferty would not agrée in the least; so 
they argued the matter out till the Irishman cooled down, 
then he said, "Oh, Steve, this is too respectable for 
me. ni hâve to get back to the simple life of Bumley, 
I can see, or l'U die of what has already killed its mU- 
lions — too much respectability." 

At this they took to their pipes and lapsed into silence. 
An hour later Pat had surreptitiously printed, with a 
broad quill pen on a sheet of stout brief paper : " Elroy 
Tooley, Esquire, Sycophant-at-Service, Barrister-at-law 
To-Be ; " and, taking the necessary materials and saying 
that he was going to post a letter, he went out and 
thoroughly gummed the placard to the inside of Ham- 
merby's outside door. 

On the f oUowing moming this was discovered by Ham- 
merby's man ; who, when he f ound that he could not re- 
move it without wetting and scraping, f etched his master 
to view the thing. The resuit was an immédiate call on 
Steve, who was up and at work, his visitor being in a 
dressing-gown. Steve remarked that he was sorry, but 
knew nothing about the thing. He advised that it should 
be washed off, and no more said on the subject. 

** But you are not going to leave the whole affair just 
where it is, — are you?" Hammerby înquired, surprised 
and rather regretful at the prospect of their being no 
more f riendly relations between the two sets of cham- 
bers. 

" Why not? " asked Steve, and added, " Lîfe's joumey 
is too short to tread the same road twice." 
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** What do you mean ? '' 

'' I mean that if we continue as we were bef ore, last 
night's affair will only be repeated. Mahafferty and 
Tooley wîll never be friends, and I don't Icnow that he 
and I can be more than nodding acquaintances." 

" Oh, but c(xne, men can live theîr différences down I " 

** Not such as thèse are." 

"Nonsensel" 

''You and I can be as friendly as ever. But while 
Tooley îs with you and Mahafferty with me — well, as 
IVe said: Life is too short to tread the same road 
twice." 

And with that Hammerby had to go back to his cham- 
bers, discontented yet powerless to change matters. Ali 
he could do was to hâve the offending notice removed 
there and then and order his man to say nothing of it to 
any one else. When Mahafferty appeared, half an hour 
later, Steve took him aside and told him of Hammerby's 
visit and that he must not play such practîcal jokes there, 
or he would soon make the Temple too hot to hold them, 
and get Bryanstone into trouble. Pat laughed and re- 
pHed that he was "sorry the placard didn't live long 
enough to gain public récognition, for he had printed 
it beautifuUy in old English." As for theîr not crossing 
the landing any more — ** Well, he was glad ; because he 
had no room for aristocratie sycophants with sawdust 
grains in his scheme of things." 

It was hardly a week after this when the member for 
Bumley took to his bed and died two days later ; one re- 
suit being that Steve was nominated to stand for élec- 
tion, as already agreed, in conséquence of which he made 
a flying visit to the town, and gave to three hurriedly 
arranged meetings some of his best oratory, before the 
opposing party — who had put the deceased in — could 
bring a man into the fleld. On this occasion he saw little 
of Martha ; but what he did see took his mind back to that 
discussion of political opinions in Holme Chapel lanes. 

Then, while the élection was pending, one aftemoon 
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as he tumed from Exeter Street into the Strand to do 
some Personal shopping, he came face-to-face with Lois 
and a man. 

" Oh, there you are 1 " said she, lively and handsome 
as ever, if not more so. " And how are you? " Before 
Steve could overcome his surprise and make reply, she 
continued, "Do you know, we were just talkin' about 
you an' wunderin' how we could find where you lived — 
it's such a hole to find anybody in, îs that Temple, — Isn't 
it?'' 

" Well, yes ; ît is a rather awkward place in that way," 
Steve ventured, while his thoughts were occupied by the 
sudden appearance of Lois and her companion, the place, 
her loud provincial voice, and their looking for him. 
What on earth could they want him for? he was asking 
himself. Then the explanation came, ail possible to be 
heard half a dozen yards away in spite of the motor 
T)uses' racket. 

" Oh, I f orgot — this îs my husband, Mr. Daniel Sil- 

coates. — You know, Silcoates' foundry in Street, 

Burnley.'* 

" Why, yes, of course," said Steve, much relieved aiid 
tumîng to Silcoates, a strong, short, square-set, good- 
looking spécimen of a prospérons, young north-country- 
man, whose face plainly said "no bunkum," yet whose 
wife could probably "twist him around her finger." 
" You cast the parts for the first set of my * Improved 
Spinner/ " Steve added. 

" Yes, — well, at least, my f ather did ; then he got at 
loggerheads with your firm — as he did with most sooner 

or later, or Street Foundry would be bigger than 

it is." 

" Oh, has he retired, then ? " Steve knew very little 
of the affair, Uncle having carried the whole matter 
through, because Steve was neither a partner nor an em- 
ployé of his at that time. 

" Yes, to the narrow bed," was Silcoates's answer, in a 
voice that slightly betrayed f eeling. 
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" M'm, I see. — l'm sorry," Steve returned at once, and 
was înterrupted by Loîs sayîng vîvidly : 

" Yes, but Dan's in charge now — been master a year 
now, and he's movîng things. — But, look hère, come an* 
hâve some tea with usi " then to her husband, " Aye? " 

The latter agreed promptly and heartily. Steve wanted 
to put an end to her loud talk, yet he f eared to be drawn 
further into the acquaîntanceshîp. He was thinkîng o£ 
some excuse to make, when she again broke in with : 

" Come on, now — we want to be the first to treat our 
Member; because you're goin* to get in. — Isn't he, Dan? 
— Everybody in Bumley says so. So you'U hâve to 
come with us, — we shan't let you ofF." 

" Yes, come to our hôtel and hâve a cup of tea with 
us," Silcoates rejoined. 

Instantly Steve saw the matter in a f resh light : Thèse 
were résidents in the constituency which he had now 
begun to " nurse " in earnest ; and while the wif e was a 
certain sympathiser, the husband might become a voter. 
Plainly it was his duty to himself , much as he disliked 
this sort of thing, to play up to the situation. He turned 
and went with them to the private hôtel at which they 
were staying, and leamt that they were in London on 
their honeymoon ; that, having read something in the pre- 
vîous day's ncwspapers conceming his candidature, she 
had told her husband that she knew Steve ; and that they 
had at once set off to find him. But what was more 
pleasing to Steve were the facts that Silcoates had 
adopted his System of bonus to quiet discontent in the 
small foundry, was satisfied with it, and would gîve him 
his whole-hearted support when the élection came along. 

Steve took such a likîng to the man that he would hâve 
stayed longer; but he was due that evening at a récep- 
tion to be given by the Socialist Countess of Berkam- 
stead, and Lady John had sent him a note saying she 
would be there and wished to see him. So he left the 
young husband and wif e, did his shopping — for evening 
ties, etc. — and went west, wondering if this reappear- 
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ance of Lois would prove to be the herald of some f urther 
instance of bad luck. Truth to tell, Steve was becoming 
really superstitions on this matter, and he was anything 
but easy in bis mind with respect to her vigorous assur- 
ance that she would help him in his candidature. A 
prémonition of disaster began to take hold on him, in 
spite of himself and ail the prospects of success ; and he 
found this growing when, later on, he sat talking to 
Lady John — subconsciously noting, because of his see- 
ing the two women within a couple of hours of each 
other, that as Lois's beauty might be represented by the 
wild glory of the f oxglove, better to look at than to know 
intimately, Lady John's was of the same stock, but with 
the rank poison cultivated out, beautiful with a beauty 
that grew as one learnt to know it better. 

As to her désire to see him : At a récent meeting at 
the house of a mutual f riend she had restmied that topic 
of conversation which Kate Somersley . had interrupted 
in the arbor; and, stirred by the chivalry that was part 
of his nature, he there and then proceeded to outline an 
Act of Parliament such as would give f reedom to women 
in her position. Now there was a good prospect of 
his being able to carry that suggestion into practice, at 
least so far as opposing circumstances would allow. 
And, with ail her clevemess, eked out by personal çharm 
and féminine dexterity, she was making it her business 
to lay the foundatîon of that deliverance for which she 
ached during nearly every one of her waking hours. 
For his part he was quite ready to go on with what he 
had sketched out unpremeditatedly. But he had thought 
more of the matter since then, and he now made amend- 
ments to his idea — altérations which Lady John thought 
would rather nuUify her chance of f reedom imder what 
she was already thinking of as " her Act" AU the same 
he held to his opinions, and talked eloquently of the op- 
position that would be brought to bear agaînst an un- 
practîcal measure that aimed at upsetting preconceived 
notions. Thus they argued, while more material per- 
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sonal things peeped to the surface as the discussion was 
carried on. Of her charm of manner, her brilliant and 
captivating personality, and how easily a man might f ail 
to them, he was thoroughly, wakefully aware. Mean- 
time, she was reading him as though he were a plainly 
written essay in simple manhood. Though always with 
a great déférence and toleration towards women as 
women, he was very apt to treat them as his intellectual 
înf eriors — as beings to humour, listen to, be gentle with, 
but not to whom practical affairs should be entrusted. 
Nor was he any more insincere in this than that he did 
ît at ail purposely. It was just the man, and he had no 
thought of hiding the truth. And Lady John saw it 
ail, humouring him, imknown to him till — when they 
parted, and she had said that probably she and the 
Countess would go down to Bumley and canvass for 
him — he went back to the Temple, thinking neither of 
Lois, her being a bird of ill-omen to him, nor of Martha, 
and little even of the coming élection. 



CHAPTER XIV 

And now began politics in deadly eamestness for 
Steve. Up to this he had been a kind of freelance, 
tilting wherever an opponent's shield and spearpoint 
were to be seen, whether there was a challenge or not, 
yet owning no fixed allegiance to any army's partîcular 
articles of war. Hère, however, as the nomînated leader 
of a division, he found that he must follow a certain 
Une of political conduct ; it was a f airly broad and easy 
line to tread, but Steve liked it none the better for that. 
As for Steve's political label : He stood f orth boldly as 
a Labourist, and had no qualms of conscience in doing 
so; for such he really was. But hîs appearance as such 
was due to a compromise. The Socialists had found 
him, brought him forward, and they still claimed him. 
Alone, however, they could not put him in ; so the Radi- 
cals were able to insist on his standing as a Labourist, 
because of their numerical superiority. 

A committee, made up of local members of the S. D. F. 
and the Radical Club, gave him his "book," said sig- 
nificantly how necessary it was for him to follow it, un- 
dertook the working of the élection, and assured him of 
success — if he only did as they directed. Well, he re- 
flected, " he had set out to make the désert beautif ul, and 
he would hold on his way whatever it cost him." Be- 
sides — and hère was the old conceit peeping up — he 
surely had sufScient influence in the town by this time 
to get himself into the vacancy; if he hadn't, he didn't 
see how they could hâve. He had, of course, known the 
excitement of the game before this; but in those cases 
the game was of an impersonal, a rather abstract sort 
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Now it was Personal, his game, and became more so 
day-by-day. 

He made another visit to Bumley, this tîme accom- 
panîed by Mahafferty, who wanted to get his " hand în 
at polîtics"; but who somewhat begrudged the tîme, 
although not his service to Steve, because it took him 
from another kind of highly-strung playing for large 
stakes înto which he was then "getting his hand" — 
namely, city finance. Bryanstone would also hâve been 
there on this occasion; but he was ''in another fit of 
the blues, imfit for man or dog," în conséquence of 
which he went off to Paris again, saying to Steve as 
he started, with a pîtifui smile on the lower half of his 
pointed face, and much sad meaning în his big eyes — 
" l'U pray for your success, though I can't be there to 
help you in/' 

It was on the f ourth day, Steve's last one of this visit, 
that his agent walked în on him, at the central committee 
rooms, and said : " l've just met a f riend who tells me 
the G>nservatives hâve decided to rtm a man against you ; 
and he îs a member of their club, so I suppose it's a 
fact'* 

" Oh, when did they pass the resolution, then ? " Steve 
asked, unconcemedly. 

" Last night." 

" That accounts for ît not being known generally, no 
doubt. But who's the man, I wonder? — Did your 
f riend tell you ? " 

" Yes, he said ît's young Hammerby, son of — *^ 

" What, Fred Hammerby ! " 

" Yes, son of a schoolmaster who had a place — *' 

"I knowl I was at the school a while! He and I 
were there together, and now we live up the same stairs 
în the Temple!'' The agent whistled. "But it can't 
be," Steve added, în a changed, încredulous tone. "I 
shall not believe ît yet, anyway." 

A little later Mahafferty and Amos entered, the latter 
în much better health than he had been formerly, and 
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now quite in good repute, because of the way în whîcH 
he had behaved himself for some time past. At présent 
he was having a spell f rom the hated routîne of office — 
where Uncle saw to it constantly that he did his share 
of work when there — în order to canvass, etc., for Steve. 
When Mahaflferty heard the news, hîs comment was: 

" Then l'U bet a pair of Sunday clogs to a bad pièce 
of yam, that Tooley has put the money up." 

"Do you thînk so really?" queried Steve, surprised 
at the idea. 

"Think? l'm as sure as I am of the Day of Judg- 
ment. Do you think, now, from what you know of 
Hammerby, that he would put up his own money — of 
which we know he hasn't a lot — on such a losing fijjfht 
as this? — not a bit of iti " 

" M'm, well — " 

"No, siree. Fred Hammerby is out to wîn, as we 
know, not to lose, when the stake îs his own. As for the 
Tories running him — I quite believe it,** Pat continued, 
with one ear for what Amos was telling the agent about 
him and Steve having been at the Holme Chapel school. 
"They know that only a sort of local man stands a 
ghost of a chance; his colour and quality alone wouldn't 
pull him through — and I suppose he's the only one they 
can persuade to try a flutter." 

However, by evening the nunour was gênerai. Steve 
and Mahafferty retumed to town on the f oUowing mom- 
ing, and about mid-aftemoon the former met Ham- 
merby on his way down from the Temple gâte. Since 
that fracas, recorded in a previous chapter, aie two men 
had been much the same as ever towards each other, 
so that Steve f elt no compunction or embarrassment in 
puUing up and saying, as he rested on the' good leg and 
his stick, 

" Is it a f act that you are geing to create a fight at 
Bumley?'* 

"Yes. Why not?" answered the other, looking up 
at Steve's serions face, with a saucy smile on his own ; 
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for ît was one of hîs traits that in circumstances such 
as the présent, he always showed a certain amount of 
boyishness. 

"Why not? Well, in any case it's hopeless; and for 
you to do it — ." Hammerby laughed. " I can't sec 
what you are doing it for." 

" Oh, fun, politics 1 What do you think? '' 

" Well, I shouldn't, if I were you." 

"Why?" 

"Because I shouidn't do it to you for any reasori. 
I think it carries f riendly rivalry too far." 

" Oh, fiddlesticks, man I Go ahead ! l'm goîng to run 
the race with you, and may the best man win. l'm going 
down there thîs evenîng; so you must excuse me for 
hurryîng away." He made to go. 

"Well, l'm sorry — that's ail," said Steve, rather 
sadly. 

" Nonsense ! " cried Hammerby, tuming and pausirig. 
" It's ail in the battle of lif e. You pull, and l'U pull, 
and let's see who pulls over the mark. I was af raid 
you looked on the town as your own pocket-borough. 
But as it's merely sentiment — why, hang it, let's hâve 
a tug together again. By-by — see you at the élec- 
tion I" And ofï he went, as gaily as if he were goîng 
to some merry-making of hîs own. 

And a tug it was on the part of Hammerby and hîs 
supporters. He had Tooley with him, but would not 
let him speak in public. He contrived to get Sir George 
Hawksf ord and two other prominent Conservatîves down 
to address meetings on hîs behalf, and was vivîdly ener- 
getic and much in evidencç during the whole campaign. 
For that was what Steve made of it, now that there was 
an opponent in the field, a campaign that paled his 
previous one, when he înstituted hîs bonus System, al- 
most out of remembrance. At the same time he was 
occasionally doubtful of the issue, merely because Lois 
(whose husband acted up to his word) was such a hardy 
worker in his interests. The idea of her being his un- 
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lucky omen had taken such hold on him, that he sug- 
gested, in a way, to Silcoates that she was doing tcx) 
much for the good of her health. But Silcoates only 
laughed at the notion, and said, " Give her more work 
— she'Il do it and be glad of it." She was very bright, 
very strong. To Steve that week was like lîving in eter- 
nal, invigorating sunshine. He had looked forward to 
its being like living on the side of a volcano, that might 
heave up a new crater near his feet at any minute; 
but by this time he knew somewhat of how deeply hus- 
band and wife were in love with each other, and was 
glad. There was only that superstition to put a secret 
dubiousness on her continually coming and going, to 
which Martha's quiet holding aloof added a far weightier 
cloud. Then the f act of Hammerby being his opponent 
was a minor unpleasantness ; and, as if to keep it up, 
they often saw each other, their chief committee rooms 
being in the same street and nearly opposite to each 
other. Of course, Uncle, Pat, Amos and other close 
friends were in the thick of the mêlée, amongst them 
being the pale youth — now an equally pale man — 
for whom Steve had f elled the overseer. 

And, sure enough, two days before the poUing-day, 
the Countess and Lady John appeared on the scène — 
much to Kate Somersley's private dislike and rather 
catish intuition when she heard of Lady John being there 
for that purpose. The two ladies put up at a hôtel, and 
proceeded to work vigorously on Steve's behalf; and, 
after twenty minutes* talk with Lady John, JJncle re- 
marked ordinarily to Steve, " Qever women ar' mostly 
dark, — so ar' wicked ones." It was, îndeed, a proud 
time for him, one that sent his mind back repeatedly to 
some of the hard and squalid occasions of his early life. 
Not that he needed the help those ladies gave, willingly 
enough. Wherever he went in and about the town, there 
was ever the same deep welcome. His movîng oratory 
was hardly necessary; but it proved to Lady John, who 
had not heard ît before, that if he could not carry her for- 
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lorn hope to success, then no man could. To thie crowds 
who listened to him so readily; who .silenced an occa- 
sional heckler so promptiy; who cheered him, coming 
and going, so lustily, he was no "gentleman classer," 
driven by the humdrum, or the emptiness, or the îm- 
morality, of his kind to play at being a Socialist; but 
a very Nazarene who knew, by bitter expérience, what 
it was to lîve in Nazareth — thîs and the deep humane- 
ness of hîs arguments generally were enough for them. 

Thus came the evening of settlement in the unequal 
çontest. The votes had been counted, în the présence 
of Steve, Hammerby and their agents. The former had 
won by a bigger majority than the town had known 
prevîously; and Hammerby crossed over to him, com- 
plimented him, and said the best man had got in. By 
this time the news was outside, where ît appeared that 
half the townsfolk were gathered, many with flaring 
torches, and ail rending the air with hurrahs. The con- 
testants walked out on to the townhall steps, with the 
mayor, who read out the figures. Then Steve stepped 
forward, and delivered a few words of thanks in reply 
to the mighty shout of " a speech 1 " But there was 
one painful mark in the incident — old Mr. Hammerby, 
unseen by Steve, till this moment, was standing just 
below him, with a neighbouring torch showing up a sad 
disappointment on his face that hurt Steve. At the mo- 
ment he could hâve relinquished his triumph easily. 

On the foUowing moming Steve's first action was to 
send a messenger out to Martha, with a note announcing 
hîs success. Then, after lunch, the earliest time at 
whîch he could get away from his share of winding 
up the élection matters, he was about to start for Holme 
Qiapel and the farmstead; when a boy arrived with a 
letter from Martha. It was brief and said simply that, 
after much thinking the matter over, she had come to 
the conclusion that she could not be hîs wif e ; this was 
final, and she begged him, as a last request whîch she 
hoped he would respect, not to try to see her on the 
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subject. There was no mention of hîs success, no wish 
for his future, nor the least référence to the nature, 
even, of that which had npw corne to a head between 
them. 

Regardless of his agent and the boy, Steve f ell back 
on to the chair f rom which he had arisen, so quietly 
joyous, so undemonstratively triumphant. He knew the 
cause of the letter; and momentarily, involuntarily, he 
thought of Lois. In the rush of his despair he f elt sure 
that, in some strange, inexplicable way, she was meant 
to be the curse of his life. At the instant he wished 
that she was dead. 

Then the change came. He sprang to his feet and 
went limping hurriedly into the street, where he made 
ail haste to Silcoates, f rom whom he borrowed the small 
motor car, in which Lois's husband travelled f rom home 
and back daily, — the only one available at the moment, 
and the one by which Lois had done him such excellent 
service on the prevîous day, feeling that no Lady this 
or Lady that was half so helpful as she was. In this 
he was rushed out to the farmstead, only to find that, 
after writing her letter to him in the moming — appar- 
ently bef ore she received his — Martha had taken train 
to some of the Rawbothfims' f riends, but where she had 
gone neîther the f armer nor hîs wife would say a word. 
Now for the first time, and incipiently even hère, Steve 
rather suspected that the close-mouthed couple were none 
too innocent of the severe blow that had fallen on him, 
and was made no less poignant, in its tremendous sur- 
prise, by the fact that there had been some coolness 
between him and Martha. But he did the old folks 
wrong when he thought that they had actively taken a 
part in what appeared to him to be the worst disaster 
of his life. 

Not knowîng, however, that they hated only his poli- 
tics, while they faintly disliked him because of them, 
Steve retumed to Bumley. There he immedîately sat 
down and wrote to Martha a long, passionate, persuasive 
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letter on her action, what ît meant to hîm, etc. ; but even 
now it did not occur to his mind to hint that he might 
alter the political course of his life to please her. For 
three days Steve went about literally with his head down. 
Uncle, Mahafferty and Amos had, of course, to be told 
something of the truth ; and they were ail sorry for him, 
each in his own particular measure. Uncle was for go- 
ing straight into the affair and acting as peacemaker; 
but Martha's absence stood in his way, and he. knew that 
the Rawbothams bore him no spécial liking, such as 
would cause them to tell him of her whereabouts. Even 
outsiders noticed that " the new Member " had abruptly 
become unduly silent and sad-eyed. 

Then the fourth day brought Martha's reply, which 
appeared to hâve been written with no attention to the 
order of his arguments, and with little désire to do more 
than to State the case generally and shortly as it affected 
her. In fact, after an opening remark as to his writing 
to her, in which she stated again that she could not be 
his wif e, the body of her letter was this : 

". . . It îs not because I don*t love you, Steve — my 
mind has never turned even for a minute to any other 
man. And I shall never love any other, of that I*m sure. 
It is just a matter of principle, but it's a principle I can't 
break even if my heart aches ail my life long. Ail those 
books you gave me to read, instead of making a Socialist 
of me, they made me see the horrors of class-strife 
twenty times worse than I had seen them before» But 
I don't blâme you for being an agitator — I shouldn't 
if I could, because I know you can't change youTself 
any more than I cail change myself. It's just our fate, 
I suppose, that's ail. And I can only hope you will be 
a hundred times happier than I ever shall." 

"Yours, broken-heartedly, 

" Martha." 

And broken-heartedly Steve went back to town that 
day, there to mope, in spite of ail MahafFerty's efforts 
to cheer him up, feeling that his prize was no prize, that 
life had nothing to give worth having. 
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THIRD PERIOD 

CHAPTER I 

After a spell in the depths of dépression, although 
not exactly in despair, Steve tried again to persuade 
Martha to change her mind ; and Uncle did his best as a 
would-be peacemaker, remarking with sad jocularity that 
he had "a new désire to inherit a little corner of the 
Kingdom o£ Heaven." Tnith to tell, the elderly man 
had so much fatherly affection for Martha, that his 
heart was pained considerably by her breaking off f rom 
Steve. It was ail to no avail, however. Martha held 
quietly, stubbomly to her décision, and as steadfastly 
refused to carry on any discussion of the situation, out 
of which the Rawbothams kept themselves almost en- 
tirely, except that they agreed with her as to the right- 
f ulness of what she had done. 

Then Steve threw himself vigorously into each branch 
of his work again, with a renewal of some of that in- 
vectiveness in politics which he had allowed unwittingly 
to f ail rather into disuse. He also at times f elt a slight 
change of attitude, more impatience than anger, towards 
Martha for her action; especially when he went down 
to The Larchwoods, or met Lady John, or was up at 
the Honourable Martin's place, and felt himself under 
that féminine influence to which he was somewhat prone 
to surrendér to a certain saf e extent. On such occasions 
he could not f ree his mind of Martha and of reflections 
on how happy he would hâve been but for her stubbom- 
ness. It was then that he most often asked himself if 
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this was the guerdon of his eflforts. Was ît an îll-omen 
of the future, a kind of verdict on hîs planned course of 
life? — he having now become susceptible to signs and 
auguries. Or was ît merely a trial, a strengthening and 
temperîng for greater ordeals? He even went so far 
as to talk to his two friends on both thèse views of 
the subject. 

Mahafferty would hâve ît, în his breezy, practical way, 
that the affair was just one of the happenings of life, 
likely to occur to any man in the same circumstances, and 
of no import beyond itself. He also advised Steve to 
" make haste and f orget it and find a wif e elsewhere " ; 
adding, " Because you know, Steve, me boy, a wife and 
a home and that sort of thing are as completely essential 
to you as politics and arguments are to an Irishman. 
Now with me it's différent, you see ; Fm a wanderer by 
heart and by f oot — " etc. He, privately to Bryanstone, 
" looked on Martha as being just a good girl with a nice 
face and a wonderful pair of eyes, but not a girl to die 
for." And, according to hîm, " the world was running 
over with good girls with nice faces; but what Steve 
wanted was a clever wife to take a hand in things with 
him; and a young man with such brilliant prospects 
for bait needn't go fishing far in a sea fuU of fish." 
Bryanstone thought much the same. He had of late 
been away considerably on the continent again, because 
of the renewed, persistent visits of his wife; but now 
he began to dévote himself more to Steve, as he did 
in the early stages of their friendship. Thus Steve, by 
the stress of work, talk in chambers, and week-ends out 
of town, was largely wormed out of his unhealthy f rame 
of mind — except when Uncle mentioned Martha in a 
letter and said, as he generally did in one form or an- 
other, that " she wasn't what she used to be to look at." 

Meanwhile Bryanstone held so continually yet quietly 
to his idea, that the broken engagement was meant as 
a strengthening influence in Steve's career, that the lat- 
ter finally came to the same opinion. Thus his natural 
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seriousness deepened; hîs purpose became even more 
inflexible than it formerly was; until, instead of-appear- 
ing to be his âge, he had the manner and the gênerai 
look of a man considerably over thirty years. The af- 
fair had been, of course, the finest corrective he could 
hâve had. And, in view of his peculiaritîes, his tem- 
pérament and âge, who shall say that he did not need 
something to "pull him straight"? Without it he 
might not hâve become the man whom embryo events 
required for theîr development. 

So time went by. A General Election came soon, and 
Steve was back in the House, for Burnley again — still 
as a Labourist, and without the help of either Lady John 
or Lois, the latter having a baby to absorb her attention 
and to which, as Silcoates told Steve proudly at the 
latter's re-election, "she was a devoted mother." The 
Libérais were in power, but dépendent on the Socialists 
and splitting Labourists for satisfactory majorities. 
Brindle had a small office, and appeared to be more 
drawn to Steve than ever. 

Hammerby — now a year at the Bar, and in hîs parlîa- 
mentary work keeping to the saf e political line of " he 
who is always in front is sure to get there " — was also 
in the House, for the rural constituency in which The 
Larchwoods stood. It was by his candidature down 
there that, through the médium of Hiram Somersley, he 
had become acquainted with Kate, and was trying to re- 
duce her idea of Workingmen Tory Democrats to an 
organisation that was meant to rob the Labour Party 
of a third of its supporters, and at the same time give 
to the agricultural workman a political label that would 
enable him to vote Conservative while appearing to be 
f ree of the squirarchy's intimidation or influence. 

But, at the same time, Kate was making no stir about 
her idea ; neither was she allowing Hammerby to couple 
her name f reely with it, a proceeding against which he 
had no scruples to offer. In truth, there was an eaglet 
in the sky, as Kate was now recognising more f ully than 
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she had done formerly, and she was of a great mind to 
fly her f alcon at the higher game, instead of hawking so 
comparatively poor a bird as beîng a co-founder of the 
League of Workingmen Tory Democrats. Nor was 
Steve insensible as to where her f avours lay ; on the œn- 
trary^ he was neither untouched nor unflattered by her 
préférence for his company. 

Hammerby, in addition to his other activitîes, had 
made Tooley a sort of private secretary to himself 
— a farce, in thé opinion of most men who knew of it, 
including Mahafferty, who had now worked his way 
well into finance. But Hammerby saw no farce, nor 
even humour, in this mutual arrangement; which was 
made on the one sîde, and openly, so that Tooley should 
hâve plenty of opportunity to get parliamentary usages 
and matters generally into his dull head, and to allow 
him to be in constant touch with the man for whom 
he f elt a curions, blind attachment that was more than 
f riendship ; while on the other sîde, not openly, it meant 
the keeping of certain aristocratie f riends and the mak- 
ing of others. Hammerby, mostly at the instance of 
Tooley, had also changed his chambers to a more ex- 
pensive set in Crown Office Row. 

Owing to the settled condition of the political weather, 
Lady John had of late somewhat importuned Steve to 
place his proposed Wife's Freedom Bill before the 
House of Gommons. He advised patience ; but a nature 
so ardent as hers found it hard to exercise thât virtue 
where she saw a possible loophole of escape from the 
hated bondage and injustice under which she lived. 
Thus, not meeting him hère and there enough for her 
purpose, she took to sending him letters on the subject, 
then to înviting him down to her Chelsea flat to discuss 
it with her. For some time he replied by letter, making 
his stress of work an excuse for not answering each 
of her missives. To go down there was out of his 
reckoning altogether. Lady John was a wife, livîng 
away from her husband and alone, except for two 
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servants; she was also an unusually fascinating woman 
of the world, and he had grown to look on dark beauties 
as being unlucky to him on the whole. He called to 
mind several little, half-unheeded instances o£ this. 

But her letters became too fréquent and too pressing 
for him to withstand them any longer. Where a harder, 
a colder or a merely more determined man would, in 
Steve's circumstances, hâve bumt or locked up her 
written importunities and thought no more of them, 
till chance gave him an opportunity to explain by throw- 
ing them together under some third person's roof, he 
decided that at last he must either go down to Chelsea, 
or ask her to call on him. The latter course would 
mean a subséquent and rather embarrassing confession 
to Mahafferty, for to him the situation was a délicate 
one indeed; and if Lady John were to call on him at 
a fixed time, he could see no certainty that Pat would 
not be in, or would not walk in, during their interview. 
(Bryanstone's absence in Paris put him out of the ques- 
tion.) 

He knew now that his îdea for a Bill desîgned to f ree 
her and ail women in her position would not be accepted 
by practical men, and he must alter it accordingly, or 
wait till he had the necessary power to push such a 
measure through the Gommons — of that time com- 
ing he had no doubt. For the présent, however, he 
must shelve her importunities ; and he now had informa- 
tion which would do that, but it was of a kind not to 
be trusted in a letter, although he believed in Lady 
John's perfect honesty eveh as she did in the justice of 
her case. 

So, much against certain îngrained notions, of puri- 
tanic stock and born in him or somehow enfolded 
in his mother's teaching, down to Chelsea he went with 
the intelligence that he had another Bill on the eve 
of its appearance — a Bill that, simple as it was in a 
way, aimed at a drastic change in certain commercial 
matters, and was due to a récent strike amongst workers 
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in flour mills; and one that, should it pass its second 
reading safely, would be taken up by the Government 
• — a proof that he had quîckly learnt to know there 
was nothing to be gained by being a f reelance in Parlia- 
ment. (He could hâve added, one that he hoped would 
open the way for him to place on the Statute Book a 
séries of Acts that would alter completely the face of 
industrîal England. But this was for no other man to 
know as yet, and still less for any woman.) He as- 
sured her, confidentially, that this was so; and Lady 
John had made such use of her clever pen — whereby 
she added consîderably to her paltry allowance — in 
Radico-Liberal politics that she was sufficiently in touch 
with the fringe of the înner circle of St. Stephen's to 
believe that what he said of Government help was only 
the truth. Hence she was again, as at most times, will- 
ing to stand aside and wait for him to gain that kudos 
which would assist him so materially to serve her as 
no one else could or seemed to hâve a désire to; but 
there were other times, intervais in which Lady John 
came nigh to thinking that she would prefer to forfeit 
the f reedom for the man. 

The interview did not end hère. On the contrary, 
she talked on and on; and he listened and answered, 
interested and charmed; then realised, with misgivings, 
that he ought to go and arose for that purpose — only 
to sit down again at her request not to " be in a hurry 
to run away," and the smiling remark that she had 
nothing to do that evening, and the House could spare 
him a little while longer. Thus he remained, half- 
bewitched by the brilliancy of her conversation, her wit 
and the adroitness of her arguments — gifts to which 
he always paid great respect — and by the play of a 
pair of the brightest and most " talking eyes '' that na- 
ture ever gave to a woman. On his way back to cham- 
bers, thinking what a weak fool he was at times, where 
a fine woman was concerned, he went into the House. 

Meanwhile, Bryanstone being away, and Mahafïerty 
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disinclîned for either théâtre or music hall, the latter sat 
in their chambers, reading, drinking whisky-and-soda- 
water, and priding himself on a certain monetary trans- 
action which he had brought to a head that day. In 
plain truth, owing to the last item in his temporary cir- 
cumstances, he was doing more drinking than reading 
— not that he often did the like; but, as he said when 
making-up his third glass, " every success must hâve its 
jollification, or it goes like a jest without a laugh or a 
woman without a mate." By-and-bye, however, he flung 
the book aside, put his pipe on the table and went out, 
bare-headed, to get some f resh air in walking about the 
courts, for the night was rather close. After a little 
while he, while walking under a gas-lamp, passed a little 
man whose face was of so uncommon a kind that it in- 
terested him at once. Presently the man came again, 
slowly, with his hands at his back and lightly trailing a 
stick behind him. He appeared to be looking for a 
name or a number, or was reading what he could see in 
that way. 3o Mahafferty went up to him and said, 
Perhaps I can help you, if you are looking for some 
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one. 



No, thank you. The man I was looking for has 
gone away," was the answer, made in a thin voice in A 
sharp rather flat, méditative and slightly nasal. 

" Well," added Pat, in a sudden spirit of génial gaiety, 
but without a smile, " I don't know who you are or what 
you are, but I like your face; pray you come in and sit 
with me, and talk and smoke with me, and peradventure 
you may drink with me." 

" H'm, I guess there's nothing wrong with the sound 
of that." 

" l'm a respectable man and I live hère about — at 
No. — " said Mahafferty, as before, and stretched a 
hand towards the gaping mouth of that staircase. 

" Which isn't for me to contradîct, anyhow," the little 
man replîed, with no outward évidence of the start he 
felt on hearing the number of Pat's résidence. 
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'^Willyou corne?" 

" He is a f ool who says no to a good thing. Where's 
the place ? " 

" Hère," and Mahafferty tumed across the court and 
led the way upstairs, sayîng, "A law-student's life 
might be a little merrîer than it is sometimes " ; and 
added, as he ushered his guest into the common room, 
"but we are such an eminently reputable lot, sure 
enough." 

" M'm, respectability has its disadvantages, no doubt ; 
but it's a card that must be played in the game of life." 

" Yes, and you always hâve to lead it, but it doesn't 
always take the trick. Will you hâve soda with your 
whisky or — " 

" Thank you." 

Pat mixed a glass for the stranger and asked, " What 
will you smoke, pipe, cigar or cigarette ? " 

"Cigars, thank you, and my own — I never smoke 
any other," and out came a bulky cigar-case, which was 
offered first to Mahafferty, who took one. "And you 
are working for the Bar — are you?" 

" Yes, in a way — playing for it would be better. l'm 
Patrick Shamus Mahafferty, Law Student, No. — , Fig 
Tree Court, Temple, E. C." 

" And my name's Skipworth ; I*m f rom the States." 

" What? " crîed Pat, startled out of his assumed gentle 
humour, " Skipworth of New York, the — " 

"Yes — there's only one Skipworth over there," was 
the perf ectly quiet reply. 

Pat gasped. Hère sitting and smoking with him like 
any common person was the man whose name was known 
to ail men of affairs on both sîdes of the Atlantic ; the 
man who was said to hâve started on Wall Street with a 
handful of dollars, only a few years previously, and had 
now retired with millions ! The man who had his cigars 
made for him, f rom a wonderful little plantation of his 
own, and was populariy said to be always smoking one, 
when he was not either eating or sleeping ! The world's 
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acknowledged greatest financier 1 Pat looked at his 
cigar and wished he had not lighted it^ but had saved it 
to keep as a mascot and bow to every morning. He was 
as sober as if he had not tasted whisky for a month. 

When Steve entered, in the midst of some gênerai talk, 
Skipworth was sitting with his back towards the door- 
way. Mahafferty looked across at Steve, saw that he 
was apparently rather glum and said, gaily, 

" What's the matter with you, man ? You're looking 
as melancholy as an Irishman who wants a fight and 
can't find one. Corne f orward and let me întroduce you 
to— " 

Skipworth turned in his chair. He and Steve saw 
and recognised each other. They met and shook hands, 
Skipworth saying that he had heard much of him 
(Steve) and was thinking of calling when he met Mr. 
Mahafferty in the court below; this was said while 
Mahafferty was finishing his humorously grandilo- 
quent introduction, the f resh whisky having revived the 
old. Then the three men sat down and talked far into 
the night — Pat with his practical common-sense and 
occasional witticisms, until he f ell asleep ; Steve with his 
eamest face and dreamer's eyes, his deep, humane 
thoughts and rare power of expounding them, even to 
making his rather utopian ideas appear to be workable 
in everyday lif e ; and the little, elderly man with the qui- 
étude that spoke of unusual reserve strength, few words 
of great précision, piercing blue eyes under a high fore- 
head, a straight, strong nose, and iron-grey and black 
wiry hair closely clipped on the thin cheeks and pointed 
below the chin. It was plain to see that the American 
was interested deeply in Steve — who wondered how he 
could hâve failed to know who the man was when they 
met at Brindle's place, although his name was not 
then known so well. When Skipworth left (Mahafferty 
was then asleep in his chair) he said he was taking Pope's 
Villa at Twickenham, and Steve would be welcome there 
as of ten as he liked to go. 



CHAPTER II 

"And what did the great-little man say last nîght?" 
was Mahafïerty's question as he came to the breakf ast- 
table, he having gone, mumbling, înstinctively and hal£- 
asleep to bed when Steve shook him, after seeing Skip- 
worth into a motor-cab at the Temple gâte. 

" Oh, a lot of things," answered Steve, rîsing f rom 
the work at which he had already spent a couple of hours. 

" Well, but what did you talk about, man ? " 

"Blest î£ I know, hardly. Come and sît down. — I 
am hungry." Steve could remember nothing of par- 
ticular importance to relate. On the other hand, Pat 
was in a captions mood with hîmself for having fallen 
asleep in the company of such a vîsitor; this was why 
he said, rather testily, 

" I know you talked a lot of utopian and poHtical 
economy bosh, as duU as ditch-water and as useless as a 
light to a blind man ; it was bad as listening to a fisher- 
man's taie with no point in it, that was why it sent me to 
sleep." 

"You sit down and get your breakf ast. — I can see 
you hâve the hump this morning." Mahafferty sat 
down, growling something inaudible. "But there was 
one thing he said which will interest you, I know," 
Steve added, thinking nothing of Pat's manner, because 
they often crîticised each other rather closely, yet were 
never the less f riends for that. " When I told him some 
of my ideas about industrialism, he said he ' guessed he 
would like to put a little money into that.' " 

" He said what ! " 

" He ' guessed he would lîke to put a little money' into 
that/ " Steve repeated, smilingly. 

192 
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"Into what?" 

" Into what you call utopianism." 

" Well, Fm damned ! " and Pat jumped up, lettîng his 
Icnif e and f ork f ail with a clatter on the plate. 

"What for?" asked Steve lightly. "Fill my cup 
again, Chaffe." 

The man came along with the coffee, heedless of this 
" janglement," his face like that of a sphinx and made 
more odd by the prematurely bald head ; while his " two 
eyes were looking both ways for nothing," as Pat often 
said. 

The latter continued, hardly without a break, as he 
stood clear of his chair, " And you let me sleep and never 
stuck a pin into me or anythîngl And — " He took a 
sharp step backwards and coUided with the coflfee-pot in 
Chaffe's outstretched hand. " HelFs devilerîes, man, 
where're you coming toi" he cried, clapping a sudden 
hand to his back, where the hot liquid had gone through 
his thin morning-jacket, and striding forward again even 
before the backward step was finished. " Do you think 
Fm a new-fangled breakfast-cup, or a slop-basin, or 
what 1 " And, with a rip of buttons, oflf came jacket and 
waistcoat. "You go about with one eye on heaven and 
the other on hell and miss ail earth between the twol 
Why the devil don't you look where you are going ! " 
And over went the braces tô loosen the wet shirt at his 
back. 

" Well, you needn't undress at the table," said Steve, 
half-inclined to laugh at the accident, because of Mahaf- 
ferty's tendency " to jump " and his own disbelief that 
any damage was done. 

" Needn't I ? " was the other's scomf ul answer, while 
further attending to his immédiate necessities. "And 
ni do more than that if I wish to; for l'U undress on 
the table and l'U go to sleep on the table! Who, in the 
name of charity, hâve you become ail of sudden? — 
Earl of Nothing and Baron of Nowherel What the 
bla — 1 " And, grabbing up his clothing, he hurried out 
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of the room; leaving Steve rather tickled yet seeing 
more seriousness in thîs affair than in any previous one 
for some time past, and assuring Chaffe, in answer to the 
man's quiet excuses and half-declarations that the trou- 
ble was not his f ault, that it was " ail right — Mr. Ma- 
hafferty would see that when he came back/* Almost at 
that moment in came Pat again, buttoned up in a 
" blazer " — shirt, collar, tie and waistcoat being too long 
a process just then. And, as a proof that things were 
ail right so far as Chaffe was concerned, he went straight 
to the other subject by saying, as he sat down, "I tell 
you, Steve, it's unbelievable, and thundering mean as 
well! . . . Hère you let that man sit hère, with his 
millions to throw away, talking of putting money into 
the wild seas of your fancies; and me just dying for 
some one with about three hundred thousand only 1 Call 
yourself a friend after that? Call you a mug! " was the 
scomful, fiery conclusion. 

" Yes, pretty often," Steve replied, tr3ring to f eel un- 
concerned. Pat let out another voUey. Then, seeing 
that he was hurt and more in eamest than usually, Steve 
said, "Think of what you're saying, old man. In an 
hour's time you wîU be as sorry for it as possible. Be- 
sides, so far as I can make out, it was only a phrase of 
Skipworth's. I can remember hearing it once up at 
Brindle's place, and it struck me then as being a little 
queer; and he certainly used it twice last night." 

" Then what the divil does he mean by it ? Because 
a man with millions has no right to keep saying he'd like 
to put money into a thîng if he doesn't do it. It's mis- 
leading ; and worse, it's démoralising I " 

" I don't know what he means, unless it's a sort of 
Wall Street commendation of a thing. At any rate, that 
was ail I could see in it last night." 

Mahafferty looked uneasily for a minute at Steve; 
then he retumed to his chair, saying, " Steve, me boy, 
f orgive me. — I was wrong, and — " 

" Oh, that's ail right. Get your breakf ast, old chap. 
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you'll feel better then. And, by-the-bye, the old man 
told me that he's taken Pope's f amous old house down at 
Twickenham; and — " 

"Pope? Pope? WhatPope?" 

" Pope the poet, you — " 

"Ohl" 

" And he bas învîted me down there whenever I like 
to go/' 

" The divil he bas ! There, you see, if you hadn't 
talked me to sleep with your blessed blather-skiting — ! 
Oh, what a babe I was to suck at that whisky bottle! 
There, IVe lost a quarter of a million sure as — 1 " 

" Not you 1 Look hère, l'U pay the little man a visit 
at once and get leave to take you the next time — to see 
the celebrated house, you know, and — " 

"You willl Be jabers, but I always said you're the 
finest man that ever was a man, and 111 die saying ît 1 " 

Yet there was no insincerity in Pat's share of this. 
On the contrary, he was both too sincère and too trans- 
parent for the common falsity of the life around him, 
in which he would not bave done so well financially but 
for a certain Midas' sort of touch in the few ventures 
he had already made and the luck that generally attended 
bis investments in other men's transactions. But he had 
the practicality to fake things as he found them — '* to 
do to the average man as the average man did to him, 
and try no silly games with what no man could mend." 

If there was at ail a sore point between him and Steve, 
and even this could hardly be termed sore, it was because 
Steve would not put money into Pat's spéculative affairs. 
On the contrary Steve, having enough and to spare for 
wants which were rigorously kept near the line of f ru- 
gality, would persist in putting bis spare money into 
Consols and such like securities. And no matter what a 
man's political creed may be, if he becomes subject to the 
habit of looking on himself as the owner of Government 
stock, as part and parcel of the State in a sensé, limited 
pnly to the extent of bis own individuality or the lack of 
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it ; then, whether or not he recognises it, or others see ît 
or not, his opinions on the stability of governing Systems, 
fixture of tenure, and similar matters, naturally change 
somewhat to fit the new interests. While Steve was 
deeper in thought and f eeling, altogether less on the sur- 
face than Mahafferty was, the cause of theîr strong 
brotherly bond was thîs mutual sincerity and a hatred of 
humbug in gênerai — with Steve as the elder and rather 
guiding spirit, although he was the younger man of the 
two. 

Breakfast beîng over, Steve joined his clerk in the 
room that he now used as an office; his mornings being 
given to légal work and what little part Uncle called on 
him to do in their still extending business, his aftemoons 
to whatever happened to be uppermost, and his evenings 
to the House exclusively. Meanwhile, Mahafferty's 
time went in the city, where he had opened an office ; in 
politics secondarily, for he intended to get into Parlia- 
ment if possible ; and in reading law when neither of the 
other two matters was pressing. During the afternoon 
a messenger arrived with a letter from Skipworth to 
Steve, saying that he was having a gathering at his 
house on the evenîng of that day-week, and asking Steve 
to be one of the number; he had sent up by hand, he 
wrote, so that Steve should know in good time, and he 
would be glad of an acceptance by the messenger. This 
news elated Pat when he retumed to chambers early in 
the evening. Already he was begînnîng to see himself 
in the front rank of financiers, " a power in the City." 
But this was not because he loved money or cared much 
for it in a gênerai way ; it was rather owing to his " gif t 
for figures " and to a f ondness for making two out of 
one. 

On his way down to Twickenham Steve was glad at 
there being no particular debate in the House that nîght ; 
but, pleased and flattered as he was by this mark of the 
little millionaire's favour, he felt considérable regret at 
having to miss a certain famous violinist's récital. Hé 
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found the bîg, old house (which he erroneously thought 
had been Pope's actual home, and wondered where a 
poet got so much money f rom to keep it going) f uU of 
notable men and women — politicians, literati, artists, 
scîentists. It seemed that every libéral profession was 
represented by two or three oî its shining lights; and 
Steve's conceit mounted to the occasion, especîally when 
Brindle or Skipworth — the latter looking like a thin, 
short youth in evening dress, except for the hair on his 
face and that age-old look in his eyes — singled him out 
for introduction to men and women of great mark. But 
that failing — which Uncle still held, though less em- 
phatically than of yore, would be Steve's ruin — was not 
allowed to get the upper hand in any way. He still kept 
a level head and a cool, quiet manner, capably deliver- 
ing himself of some deep, terse thought or a lighter 
aphorism whenever a suitable occasion happened. For, 
while writing was a bore to him, ideas came readily in 
such an atmosphère and were easily expressed. 

It was in this particular phase of himself, the easy 
expression of ideas, and had been the case with him for 
some time past in his adopted career of words as the 
garb and ornamentation of pacifie actions, that he 
showed a tendency at times to go astray; to lose his 
way between the humble on which lif e is built and exists 
really and the heroic that comes out of and décorâtes 
it withal. He seemed to think latterly, when amongst 
persons who had been trained to culture, that he had en- 
tered a condition of life where he needs must be clever 
or remain in the background; where he must be like a 
shop-keeper, always hâve his best wares in the window 
or suffer a loss of trade. Not that this was the Stephen 
Compton of political platforms, nor of the House of 
Gommons, where he no longer had to fidget to gain the 
Speaker's eye, and where his unpremeditated oratory, 
wonderful voice and deep sincerity always secured him 
a patient hearing — perhaps in part because he seldom 
spoke on subjects with which he was not well acquainted. 
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Nor dîd thîs verbal feature of Steve's mîslead Skîp- 
worth, who saw greater things beneath and had a plan 
of hîs own with regard to " thîs young man " — a plan 
that needed further questioning, deeper knowledge of 
the man himself . It was for this reason that he several 
times took Steve aside and launched him, with a few 
précise words each time, on some racial or prof ound sub- 
ject of politics; such as the nationalisation of land, of 
railwaySy of mines, or of an aristocracy's place or need 
in national maintenance and development To this last 
question Steve replied, with easy conviction, while look- 
îng now and then along the big room, f uU of lighted and 
human brilliance. 

"The true aristocracy of England, as I believe is 
the case in ail civilised lands to-day, is not the titled 
class, whose interests hâve always been narrowly their 
own ; and so many of whom originally sprang f rom un- 
scrupulous men and immoral women. No, it is made up 
of the upper middle classes, mainly of what our people 
used to call the gentility — those classes whose men 
hâve mostly been in and upheld the three professions, 
for générations and générations ; and of the better class 
of large merchants — I mean the better-minded, more 
mentally developed. Because it's a curions fact, to my 
mind, that large dealing means either a large-minded 
man or a large rogue ; while small trading generally be- 
gets and fosters small minds." 

" M'm, hard to réfute — hard to réfute," came in the 
little man's thin voice. 

" Of course, one has to include certain small land- 
owners: no settled class was ever bad from end to end; 
and I mean owners for générations, too — parts of the 
squirarchy; thèse must be included in that best-of-the- 
natîon which an aristocracy should be. But on the 
whole small owning must hâve much the same efïect as 
small trading; and in England, and l've no doubt else- 
where, land-owning by private individuals has always 
been militant to the national welfare; because it has al- 
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ways kept the workers în the bondage of poverty, and 
has made a goveming class that, as a class, never did 
anything f reely that was not to theîr own selfish ends. 
And how could such a poHcy be other than detrimental 
to the gênerai well-beîng of the country?** 

" Ah, how ? — how ? But îs ît possible to ref orm the 
social order on a better System? " 

" Of course, it îs — possible and not dîfficult." 

" Mind now, it must be permanent, or I guess ît won't 
be better." 

Steve launched înto an exposition of how lasting bet- 
terment could be gained, not by reversing the old order 
— he could not be so false to his convictions as to say 
that — nor by a redistribution of material things 
amongst îndividuals, which would only bring back thé 
former order în time, with no împrovement finally; but 
by a greater equalisation of life*s com forts, on a 
national basis that could not be altered by any class 
nor even by any single govemmental set of persons. 
Towards the end of this some one caught Skipworth's 
eye and drew him away for a few minutes; but he re- 
tumed, soon as he was free, sayîng, as he halted, his 
face in a Une with Steve's shirt-stud, and his strangely 
observant yet almost înscrutable eyes looking straight up 
at the younger man's strong face, 

" M'm, yes — seems to me I would just like to put a 
little money înto that/* 

Heedless of this, as he was mostly of înterjectory 
remarks at such tîmes, Steve resumed his short dis- 
course, exactly where he had left it and as îf nothîng 
had înterrupted him. AU the glitter, artificîal, funda- 
mental, human, together with the electrifying influence 
of the occasion, were felt and seen by Steve, as this or 
that acquaintance went by with a bdw or a look of récog- 
nition, and received the same; but Steve kept to his 
subject, because the subject was himself. Meanwhile 
Skipworth went and came, and put în short remarks, 
always pithy, at tîmes quîetly, humorously sarcastic, at 
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others touched wîth a mordant wît that, in part because 
of the thîn, queer voice, seemed curiously to suggest 
a Mephistophelian mind or an écho from the grave. 

Then in a quick, indirect yet sufficiently allusive half- 
dozen words, Skipworth opened the questions of State 
protection for capital and of curtailing strikers* rights 
merely to refusing to work and of peaceful représenta- 
tion to other workers. It was that "tyranny of the 
Democracy** which Kate Somersley had sprung upon 
him at Beech House. But he was not now under the 
influence of a charming woman, seeking information and 
enlightenment, just sufficiently argumentative to keep him 
in opposition, yet f uU of the little surprises that came of 
a mind far more subtle than his own. Transparent 
though he was to a large extent — as true reformers 
hâve always been — Steve was older now, with com- 
paratively much expérience put into the few intervening 
years. He was talking to an astute man, and knew it; 
ail the same, however, he held to his honest convictions, 
though perhaps less pointedly than he had done to Kate. 
And Skipworth was surprised, yet no whit less inter- 
ested, to leam that a contemporary Labour-Socialist, 
with such a record even up to that day publicly, should 
hold that the only sane reorganisation of the social Sys- 
tem must be by " lifting the bottom up and putting the 
top down till both ends were on a Une with that golden 
mean, the middle, where nature always came nearest to 
perfection." 

Was Steve false to himself in this? No, because 
it was ail in his public speeches, for those to sift out 
who had the ability to atialyse closely enough. Be- 
sides, up to the présent he had, in ail sincerity, put the 
matter so that " the lower end " had seen only a béné- 
ficiai raising for itself to what would be great cpmfort ; 
while the "golden mean" and those who were above 
that level chîefly saw that Steve's proposed method was 
not merely one of puUing down, for everything to make 
a fresh start. To Skipworth hère was not only a sys- 
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tem for the elîmînation of the evîls of industrîalîsm, but 
an économie philosophy that brought him back again 
and again to Steve's sîde, and finally once more to bid 
the latter to the house whenever he could go. The little 
man was deeply concemed to know how this System was 
to be put into opération ; but that could not be explained 
at a sittîng — in fact it was to take a session of Steve's 
life to make ît a concrète whole. 

Was there any wonder that Steve retumed to cham- 
bers (where Mahafïerty was awaiting him, because of 
hîs own înterest in "the midget millionaire")> feeling 
some of the prématuré glow of ultimate success, of ac- 
quired power — of the circumstance, glory, opulence, 
pomp of a great personal place în national affairs; of 
that demîgod-like state which an acclaiming populace 
has always made a more real condition in its own mind 
than is in actual life. Steve had secured the wrapt atten- 
tion of so remarkable a man as Josiah Skipworth, and 
he felt that he would yet hâve the nation at his heels. 

And one is tempted to speculate on the question: 
Was there ever a great leader who did not feel ail 
this long before he attained to his leadership? Would 
he hâve become the demi-god, if this had not been in 
his blood at times? — like unsung lyrics of divine fire 
in the blood of a poet. Some men may hâve reached 
the high goal without such anticipations and prémoni- 
tions — by chance, in a way, or by the subtle, grinning 
malice of events, or by the grotesque humour of nature 
when she was out seeking for the odd instance of 
" f reak "-variation in her method. And was ît not 
much the same thing with Steve, his oratory, his con- 
ceit, his reserve, his transparency, and hîs championing 
of the îndustrial classes? Would there be an orator at 
ail if, în place of the usual vanity în his verbal powers, 
each one happened to hâve the usual amount of réti- 
cence, of dîslike to being a mark for ail eyes, and of 
that hot and cold sensation which the average man ex- 
périences when he stands up to address a crowd? — an 
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unpleasantness that Steve still f elt at times, even as he 
now generally revelled în the buzz and excitement of the 
lobbies, the tense atmosphère of the chamber during a 
keen debate and the joy of hearing now and then some 
of the finest public-speaking in the land. 

Naturally he retumed to the Temple thinkîng also of 
what he had said to Skipworth. And in this analysis he 
saw what he had seen during some little time past — a 
change in his outlook, in his views of things, in himself 
almost. But it was only the slow change that a deep 
observer might hâve foretold f rom his first speech in the 
Bumley workingmen's club-room. Moreover, he did not 
see yet that the change affected his poHtics f undamentally 
in the least; therefore it caused him no misgivings, in 
spite of a chance recollection of what Kate Somersley 
said to him at Beach House. How the lurid joy s of 
early lif e and thoughts, the mental exclamation-notes and 
other abnormalities — due entirely to physical environ- 
ment — were passing away bef ore the steady advance of 
enlightenment got by leaming and constant intercourse 
with men and women of culture ! — passing away almost 
without his noticing their graduai going. 



CHAPTER III 

Mahafferty was delighted at the treatment whîch 
" the midget millionaire " had meted out to Steve ; f rom 
ît hîs sanguine disposition argued fine thîngs for him- 
self. But, alas, his hopes were not destined to be real- 
îsed. Steve made an early opportunity to take him 
down to the villa, and again, and again, on quiet occa- 
sions, as rapidly as décorum would allow, Then Pat 
broached his subject, only to find that Skipworth would 
invest in nothing. He had " finished making money and 
was just looking around for a few good things to spend 
it în." He had no wife or near relatives to trouble 
about, and was apparently careless as to whether he left 
any of his wealth behind him or not It was said that he 
had " f riends in very high places," and that what he gave 
away would hâve made a princely income ; but he never 
lent money, and what he gave with his right hand his 
left never knew, It was also said that he came of a 
mixture of Scots and border parentage; but if so, his 
long résidence in a land of large ideas and an open- 
handedness equal to îts bombast and political dishon- 
esty had purged his composition of some of the more 
dour and self-careful characteristics of the people from 
whom he sprung. 

Soon after this set-back of Mahafferty's, Steve re- 
ceived a not-quite-unexpected honour. The leader of 
his Party was privately asked to resign, and did so — 
mainly because of a flagrant and rather scandalous at- 
tack on the King, who was deservedly and highly pop- 
ular with ail classes, a humane man splendidly fitted for 
his position. The resuit was that Steve was offered and 
took the leadership. He at once set to work to heal ug 
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the cleavage in the Labourîsts, whîch was due to their 
having truckled to one Party after another to gaîn theîr 
ends, to their malgovemance of formidable strikes and 
to havîng generally fomented industrial unrest. On 
the heels of this came the first reading of his maîden 
Bill — a short measure to prevent producers and middle- 
men alike from raîsing the price of any of life's neces- 
sities during strikes or other stoppages unless the com- 
modities had cost them more, and only then in fair 
proportion to the increase. Irrespective of the fact that 
the Government was now largely dépendent on Steve's 
leadership for their majorities, his oratory and argu- 
ments carried the Bill through for a second reading ; es- 
pecially as the Socialist members had drifted under his 
banner, partially because they had no leader of their 
own and in part because they looked on him as being one 
of themselves. Nor was he surprised to find that his suc- 
cess brought him letters of commendation from Lady 
John — ne knew particularly why, although his conceit 
was flattered at the same time; from Skipworth, with 
encouragement to continue on the same Unes ; from Un- 
cle, with a postscript that there was a rumour of Martha 
marrying the son of a neighbouring farmer, and that 
he believed none of it ; from Amos, adding that he had 
been quite îll of late and Steve ought to send him away 
for a spell in some more congenial climate (Steve knew 
from Uncle's letters that his brother had been ofF work 
at times, and had replied that he was to be paid his 
wages and allowed to do as he liked) ; from every So- 
cialist organisation în the land ; and from Kate Somers- 
ley, sayîng that her father particularly requested her to 
ask him to run down for that week-end and to spend some 
time with them during the approaching parliamentary 
vacation. 

Now Steve had been at The Larchwoods so often 
during the past year, especially while Bryanstone was 
away so much, that he felt thoroughly at home in the 
place, f ree to come and go almost as if the house was 
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his own. So that he saw nothîng out of the way in 
Kate's familiar letter, and decided to go; but, Bryan- 
stone being in town at the time, he persuaded the latter 
to go with him, and sent word accordingly — which 
gave secret satisfaction to Kate, because this arrange- 
ment would enable her to hâve Steve more to herself 
during his stay than would otherwise hâve been the 
case, and she had now determined not to dally any 
longer with a matter that had been în her mind for some 
considérable time. Hence the two men went down to- 
gether — while MahafFerty, now aiso at the Bar, jour- 
neyed to the north, on a political trip of his own — 
Bryanstone being gloomy and depressed, to fits of which 
he had been subjected recently. 

It is quite true that Steve had pretty often thought 
of Kate Somersley as one who would make some man 
a very helpful wife, particularly a man in public aflfairs. 
And what man does not do the same when he is in 
regular intercourse with a young, apparently healthy 
woman? — particularly when she is also well-oflf in 
worldly goods, and seems to hâve ail the proper at- 
tributes of a wife and mother, yet appears as if she will 
go to the end of her days free of matrimony. As to 
Kate's polîtics — well, he did not believe that she had 
any of a definite colour. None of the political men and 
women whom they knew mutually took her seriously on 
that subject. She was good to look at, would be a 
crédit to any man as the head of his ménage. Owing 
to the extent of her father's entertainîng and to her 
mother's spells of indisposition, she was well-versed in 
the proprieties ; besides, notwithstanding her quiet bear- 
ing and steady tempérament, she appeared to hâve a 
bent for that sort of thing. She had read rather widely, 
had a clear head on certain subjects, was passingly fond 
of music (and, personally, Steve could not bear the 
thought of a wife who had no music în her composition), 
and generally seemed to be amenable to reason without 
any fuss or too much argument. No doubt she had 
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f aults — beîng human she must hâve ; but, so far as he 
had been allowed to see, they were of no account either 
în quantity or degree. Why she had not already mar- 
rîed, was never engaged, withîn hîs knowledge, he could 
not tell, (It was not known to any one, except Kate 
and her mother, that she had lived for some years imder 
a hopeless love for a cousin, who had gone to India and 
married.) 

AU the same, however, Steve did not go down to The 
Larchwoods on thîs occasion thinking that he would re- 
tum an engaged man. Truth to tell he had hardly made 
up his mind whether or not to ask her to be his wif e — 
not yet, at anyrate. Was he in love with her at ail? 
Certainly he was ; but not with the fire and recklessness 
of youth, not with the véhément dévotion of a great pas- 
sion in later years. His affection in this case was 
marked by admiration, respect, mutual tastes in many 
things, slow growth, an apparent similarity of tempéra- 
ments, and latterly the f eeling that he had but to ask to 
hâve. Thus the affair came about in the simplest, quiet- 
est way imaginable — on Sunday-evening, after dinner, 
when Somersley was dozing in his chair at the other end 
of the room, with a handkerchief over his face; when 
Mrs. Somersley had retired, complaining of a headache ; 
when Hiram was away from home — much to Steve's 
relief — and Bryanstone had gone out to walk off a fit 
of dépression. 

A few minutes later they started on a stroU around 
the grounds together. Then Kate said good-night, and 
went upstaîrs to tell her mother what had happened; 
leaving Steve to do the same to her father, over a last 
cigar. Steve limped upstairs with a light heart, feel- 
ing that he had made an excellent step in life — he 
would now hâve something more to work for than even 
the peaceful and permanent fusion of capital and labour. 
As to Kate's désire to change his politics: This had 
been told only to Hiram and hinted at in letters to her 
north-country correspondent. Whenever political mat- 
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ters had been the subject of theîr conversatîon Kate had 
studiously avoided any bias; her two attitudes having 
been the slightly bantering one that she showed at 
Beach House and her usual one of serions înquiry, the 
latter beîng always f ree, after their first long talk, f rom 
such arguments as she might hâve raised against his thé- 
ories. And, of course, she now made ail haste to sever 
the light link between her and the League of Working- 
men Tory Democrats. 

With the good wishes of the quartette rînging în his 
ears, Steve returned to town on the foUowing after- 
noon ; Bryanstone having decided to remain in the coun- 
try for a few days — to Steve's knowledge, he had be- 
come obsessed with the idea of his wife annoying him in 
the Temple. When Steve arrived in chambers Mahaf- 
ferty was there and at once greeted him with, 

" HuUo, what's up ? Gk)t your Bill through ? " 

"No. Why?'' 

" Because you look like a man that's suddenly found 
a gold-mine. And I know that would be same as a gold- 
mine to you." 

" So I hâve, in a way," said Steve, smiling. 

"In what way? " 

" Tm going to be married." 

"What!'' 

" It's true." 

"To the adorable Kate?" 

" Yes — " 

"To the imperturbable, queerily feminînity of The 
Larchwoods! " He jumped up and did a jig across the 
floor. " Hurroo, me bhoy, and the luck of the f airies 
go with you ! Give us ye'r hand ! " Their grip would 
nearly hâve broken slender fingers. When it was over 
Pat shouted, " Chafïe I ChafFe ! Chaffe, ye divil, where 
are ye ? " The pathetic face, with its squinting eyes and 
bald head, appeared at the doorway. Pat banged a sov- 
ereîgn on the table and cried, " Hère, away with you, 
fleet asf a dart of Cupid — take that and run to The Cock 
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for a bottle of phîz, — the best ye can get for the money ! 
Slither now 1 " Chaffe picked up the money and went. 
" Begorra, but VU hâve to get married now ! I can't live 
hère alone with Chafïe, and Bryanstone to look 
in at whiles; they're both good — too good for me be 
miles. They'd kill me, sure, in six months ! " 

" Thçn marry one of the giris you hâve in view/' was 
Steve's laughing remark. 

" But that's where the trouble lies — I can't make up 
me mind which is the best ôf the bunch ! They're ail so 
nice that I can't lose the smiles and sweet words of nine 
to gain the kisses of one ! '* 

" Oh, you will when the right moment comes." 

" l'm like the rich young man in the well — when 
six damsels put their hands down to him and said, * VU 
help you out, but you'll hâve to marry me'; and he 
drowned before he could make up his mind which to 
hâve. But you've landed me in for it now, whatever 
happens — given me a noose or a jump — hang by me- 
self or jump into the sea where I hope you're going to 
swim like a cork. But, say, when's the day to be? — 
Isitfixed?'' 

" No ; but we hâve decided that it won't be long, 
There's no need to make a protracted thing of it." 

" Not a bit ! " 

Thus talking they waited till Chafïe retumed, then 
drank to the luck of the marriage-to-be. That night they 
dined at the Savoy together and afterwards went to a 
théâtre, at Steve's expense and in commémoration of 
thé event. That night, also, Kate wrote to her f riend in 
the north, telling her of the engagement and highly 
praising Steve several times in the course of a long, 
well-written letter. To this she added the foUowing 
postscript : 

*' You will remember what I wrote to you, af ter the 
second time I had seen him, about what would be even 
a greater thing than winning his love. Well, we shall 
see now how much longer he will be a Socialist" 
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It happened that Uncle went to London in the mîddle 
of that week, and, of course, he and Steve met for a 
" business talk." But the burden of the old man's con- 
versation was Amos. The latter had got into trouble 
at the Works. Circumstances had compelled Uncle to 
put him temporarily where he could meddle with money ; 
and the resuit was, in spite of Uncle's sharp superin- 
tendence, that he had pocketed a little over il 00 in a 
very short time. 

" IVe kept him out of the place, since I found ît 
out," said Uncle, sadly. " What you're goin* to do with 
him, I don't know. But it seems to me you'U hâve 
to pension him off, or let him go to the gutter, where 
he ought to he" JSttve was silently weighing the nMit- 
ter up. " Of course, I knew it would come if once he 
got a chance; but I didn't think he could best me, with 
me watchin* him as I was. . . . It's half my fault for 
putting him there at ail, an' that's why l'm ready to 
stand half he's taken — " 

" No, you won't," put in Steve, quietly. 

" Besides, l'm willing to pay a bit, and think I ought 
to, for the clever way he's done it. l'd hâve bet my 
share of the works to an old clog that he couldn't hâve 
had me nohow." 

But Steve would hear nothing of such an arrange- 
ment. The loss must be taken from his portion of the 
profits at the end of that half-year. 

"AU right — we'U see about it," said Uncle, meaning 
to hâve his way when settling-day came round. A few 
desultory observations on the subject followed, then 
Uncle remarked quietly, giving a sly look at Steve's half- 
averted face, " I saw Martha on Sunday." 
Oh ! How was she ? " 

Pretty middling. But she's never becn the same 
sînce — " 

"Look hère, Uncle, why do you persist in bringing 
this up again and again? It's over and done with, and 
nothing can alter it now." 
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" Love can alter ail things — " 

" Except the stubbomness of a woman's mind, per- 
haps. BesideSy Martha had the say; she said it, and I 
don't know that I would change ît now, even if I could — 
which I can't." 

"Whynot?" 

" Because l'm goîng to be married/* 

" Because what ! " Steve repeated his words, " Co- 
in' to be mamed?" Uncle echoed. 

" Yes/' 

" But she îsn't — Martha isn't ! " came în a tense, quer- 
ulous voice. 

" What has that to do wîth ît? " 

" Everything, I should think ! " 

" I don't see that it has anything." 

" I say that when it cornes to an affaîr lîke this is — 
when two young folks break off simply for a matter of 
opinion, not because of love at ail, then he has no rîght 
to marry till she does I " 

" You are talking nonsense, Uncle." 

" I say he hasn't ! And I want to hear no more about 
it! As for you beîng in love with another girl as you 
was with Martha, I shan't believe it — you couldn't be T 
And for that reason as well youVe no business to marry 
— not till Martha does ! You come to my hôtel to-night, 
and we'U settle about the new machines, and Amos and 
the other things ! " 

And out he went, more upset than Steve had previously 
seen him; leaving Steve half-amused, but with a strong 
suggestion of sadness under it ail. Nor was this re- 
lieved when Uncle left London next day, without a single 
good wish a§ to the coming wedding. 



CHAPTER IV 

Bryanstone did not return to town till early in the 
foUowing week. When he came back he had lost much 
of his gloominess and at once began to talk to Steve 
about the latter's marriage. He was greatly înterested 
in the affair, and that almost in every possible way. 
Steve had never before seen him so whoUy alive in a 
matter; he even joked Steve that he had found him a 
wife — had been his match-maker, in a way, and would 
now be his best man. To. which Mahafferty added : 

" Then I wish a double-barrelled wish you would do 
as well for me." 

" I don't think you need a match-maker," said Bryan- 
stone, lightly. 

" No," Steve put in ; " he already has more strings to 
his bow than arrows." 

"Yes, — I expect he will be coming back from one 
of his numerous jaunts with the news that he is caught 
at last," was Bryanstone's remark. 

"And, sure, it*s likely enough. You know the story 
of the pitcher and the well." 

" Perhaps ît will be this time," said Steve, mischiev- 
ously. 

"Perhaps,** retumed Pat, who was just startîng for 
the north. " But I don't think it will. Still, you never 
know your luck in a lottery. By-by." 

The others wished him good fortune, significantly, and 
he was off. 

On the following aftemoon Chaffe asked leave to be 
ofF duty till next morning. His mother was very ill, he 
said, and he wanted to sit up with her during the night ; 
but he would be back in time to cook breakf ast. Bryan- 
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stone — who had lapsed înto fais moroseness again — 
conferred with Steve, and they told the man that he 
could hâve twenty-four hours' liberty: They would go 
out to their meals till he retumecj. 

In the evening, for the purpose of rousîng his f riend 
up, Steve asked Bryanstone to corne to the club and 
dine with him, on his way to the House. But the other 
declîned. 

" No f urther bad news, I hope," said Steve, S3rmpa- 
thetîcally, meaning, of course, about the other's wife an- 
noyîng him. 

"Yes, always bad news," was the despairing answer. 
Steve knew the uselessness of trying to persuade him 
to go to the law for riddance of her. He was at a 
loss what to say. " How on earth she always finds out 
when I*m hère puzzles me," Bryanstone added. " I think 
Chafïe is loyal enough." 

" So do I. But what about the char-woman?" 

" Yes, I Ve thought of her ; yet I hardly suspect her, 
although I know the information was got f rom the other 
one — that was why I discharged her. But you can't 
always be changing thèse persons, or you would never 
get anything done," came the doleful rejoinder. 

" Did you hear f rom her this morning, then ? '* 

" Yes. She's coming hère to-night " 

" Then come with me, and be out of her way." 

" No, I*m too misérable for any man's company. l'U 
go out presently — to a music-hall or something. It's 
getting so bad that I can't be hère a day scarcely without 
her writing and coming. — She comes many a time with- 
out your knowing." 

"Well, I know what I shouTd do under the circum- 
stances." 

" Yes, — so should I, îf I were you ; but I am not. — 
It's no use talking — l'U clear out again to some hole- 
and-corner on the continent to-morrow." 

" Then you won't come to the club ? " 

" No, thanks, Compton — l'U do as I hâve said." 
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So they bade each other gcx)d-night, Bryanstone beîng 
usually in bed — if în chambers — when Steve rettfrned 
from the House. It was with no light heart that the 
latter limped his way up to the Temple gâte and found 
a taxî-cab to take him to the National Libéral Club. He 
was not rich, and had much need of what he possessed 
in that way; but he would hâve given gladly the larger 
portion of what he had to hâve seen his friend f ree of 
the détestable încubus who made life a misery for him. 
To add to Steve's unpleasant frame of mind he found 
it necessary to write a long, strong letter, that night, to 
Amos, because of the latter's attitude towards his récent 
défalcations and his avowed intention to billet himself 
on Steve in London, unless he was " allowed to go to 
a warmer climate on the continent like other invalids 
with rich brothers." 

The House sat late that night, on a contentious indus- 
trial measure, necessitating Steve's attendance — in his 
opinion — right up to the adjounmient. On his return 
to chambers he went straight to bed, everything being 
as usual, except that there were no biscuits, cheese, aie 
and whisky on the table, as was always the case when 
Chaffe was there. Next moming, before dressing, he 
slipped out of his room, knocked at Bryanstone's door, 
and called, " Get up, old man, and corne out with me 
to breakf ast ! IVe got a fine story about Hawksf ord and 
Hammerby ! " who had now become the Conservative 
whips, chief and junior respectively. Heedless of his 
getting no reply — Bryanstone was a regular late- 
sleeper — yet thinking that he had awakened his friend, 
Steve went back and dressed. 

Then he knocked again — still no answer. Thîs was 
rather curions. However, Bryanstone might hâve been 
up later than usual on the previous night, Steve reflected ; 
and, as he had to shave, he would give him another ten 
minutes ; then he could go on ahead, when they had de- 
cided what to»have for breakf ast, and order the meal. 
But a third onslaught and outcry at Bryanstone's door, 
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this time designed to awaken any sleeper, brought no 
récognition from within. 

" Very strange," Steve saîd to himself . " He left no 
note last night to say that he was off by a midnight train 
anywhere. l'U hâve a look, though." And back to the 
common room he limped — Bryanstone having on some 
occasions gone off suddenly at night, and had left Steve 
a private note each time telling him where and why 
he was going. The search being fruitless, he went 
again to hîs f riend's door, opened it, and stepped inside 
to look around the screen that stood immediately on the 
other sîde of the doorway. 

There was Bryanstone, on the floor, in a heap by the 
bed, and dressed as on the previous evening. Steve 
made no exclamation, but hurried forward, dropped his 
stick at Bryanstone's side, took him by the armpits and 
lifted him straight on to the bed. The body'was stiff - 
and remained hideously doubled-up. With a ghastly 
prémonition of the truth, Steve stood up to look at his 
f riend's face. It was white ; and the big, womanish eyes 
were open, with a glassy stare at the ceiling, towards 
which the knees and one folded-hand pointed ludicrously. 

" My God ! " muttered Steve, and tumed away, me- 
chanically picking up his stick and going to the door. 
There was no need to feel the puise, hold a mirror 
over the mouth, or anything of that sort. Bryanstone 
was as dead as a man could be; this fact was striking 
enough almost to sound on the fearful stillness that 
marked the room and the gênerai sensé of things there. 
Steve closed the door, took a hat from the rack and made 
for the landing. Then he turned back; he was trying 
to put Bryanstone's hat on his head. " What a horrible 
shock 1 " he said to himself as, with involuntary quiétude, 
he closed the outer door and began to descend the stairs 
— with the pathos of thé situation now coming upon him 
as he thought of poor Bryanstone's long-drawn-out matri- 
monial tragedy, of his own loss, of this and that tie of 
deep f riendshig between him and the dead man^ and of 
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the half-chokîng f act that he would never agaîn hear that 
vibrant bass voice, like tihie clear sound of an over-strung 
G string on a harp. 

However, în spîte of his owri assurance that Bryan- 
stone was beyond the reach of earthly aid and pain, 
Steve knew that both a doctor and the police would hâve 
to be called in — at least, he abruptly became aware of an 
idea to this effect. But why the police? And he puUed 
up at the query. Oh, well, he supposed, going on again, 
the suddenness of the gruesome affair — perhaps that 
would necessitate the présence of the authorities in the 
matter ? He paused, looking at a constable at the other 
end of Plowden's Buildings. Should he go to him first? 

— or send him for a doctor? — or — . With a vivid 
répugnance at the intrusion of such an élément, Steve 
tumed sharply away. He found a médical man in the 
lower part of Chancery Lane, and they went to Na — 
Fîg Tree Court together, Steve telling his story as they 
walked along. 

" Yes/* said the doctor, after a quick, cool examina- 
tion of the body and a few thingS/at hand, "yes, l'm 
sorry to say you will hâve to call the police in." 

" Why ? " asked Steve, who had told him of his thought 
of going to the police and of his dislike thereat. 

" Because it's a case of poison — cyanide of potassium, 
it appears — a strong dose, I should think, very strong, 

— taken probably twelve hours ago. You say you 
found him on the floor? " 

" Yes,*' Steve answered, almost half-vacantly, his mind 
being f uU of the word " poison." 

"Huddied up?" 

" Yes, ail anyhow — like he îs now." 

" Did you see anything near him, when you lif ted him 
up?" 

"No — yes, there was a tumbler or something ; I rc- 
member kîcking it with my f oot as I put him on the bcd." 

The doctor stooped, raised the valance, picked up the 
tumbler and put ît to his nose. " M'm, yes, cyanide, ten 
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te one. Warm thc bottom of the glass, please — there, 
ovcr thc gas. . . . That will do." Steve gave him back 
thc tumbler, at which he smelt agaîn, then added, " Yes, 
I thought so. Now I thînk you had better f etch the 
police in — but I should get a seasoned man, if you can, 
not a youngster. You haven't disturbed an)rthing? — 
you said — except the body ? " 

" No, — I only picked hun up, as I told you." 

"Vcry weil, — I had better stay hère till you corne 
back, I think." 

At this hint Steve went out and found the former 
constabie stroUing along the open space in front of 
Middle Temple Hall ; he retumed with the man, and the 
affair passed out of his hands. He tried to keep the 
body there, and hâve it decently prepared on its own bed 
for burial ; but the authorities persisted in taking it away 
to the mortuary, ready for an inquest. Steve knew of 
no relatives, except a cousin down in Hampshire, and to 
him he immediately sent the sad news. He also wrote 
to Mahafferty; but deemed it unnecessary to go any 
further till after the inquest. When the suddenness of 
the shock was ovcr, and Steve weighed it ail up caref ully, 
he was not greatly surprised at what had happened. 
Bryanstone had so often wished, in a way, that he was 
dead, and had written rather extensively on death, even 
on suicide. But what puzzled Steve was : Had Bryan- 
stone consummated his terrible act before or after his 
wife came there? And: Had the wife been there or 
not? 

Then came the inquest, and Steve told ail he knew. 
The évidence of the police was that the dead man's papers 
proved him to be married ; but a will, executed some six 
months before this, did not mention his wife ; neither 
had they been able to find any further trace of her, nor 
of a woman going to the chambers on the evenîng in 
question. On his desk, at the time of the affair, lay 
a half-written article on " The Pathology of Suicide " ; 
and thc jury were inclined to retum a verdict that the 
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deceased had taken hîs own Hfe. Yet, as there was no 
proof of his being în possession of the poison and in 
View of what Steve was able to say of the wif e, they made 
theîr finding tantamount to an open verdict and lef t the 
matter in the hands of the police. 

The body was buried at Highgate cemetery, and Steve 
and Pat followed ît there, they and the cousin being the 
only moumers^ When he retumed to chambers he f elt, 
in spite of Mahafferty's présence, that some close, 
tangible part of himself had been taken away. His loss 
was not that of a friend merely, but of a man, a comrade 
whom he had loved ; and the loss had lef t an empty place 
whicb would never be fiUed again. As to the suicide — 
a man could be lovable however weak he was, Steve 
reflected; it was only in wilful wrong, in cynicism, un- 
principled actions and the like that a man made himself 
detested. Then he recollected that f amily phrase : " In 
other times more bright than thèse remember me as 
dearly." He had always looked on the wearing of black, 
since he came to maturity at least, as a f oolish notion ; 
but for some time after Bryanstone's death he wore no 
coloured clothes or ties. 

And, part of his thoughts yet hot ail within hîs récog- 
nition at the time, had he not learnt much and în many 
ways from Bryanstone? Without exertion, therefore, 
was ît the more subtle and holding in its nature, and he 
meaning ît ail the same, the man's influence had been 
a far greater moulding power on Steve than any other 
half-dozen persons whom he had met since the death of 
hîs mother. In addition to the gênerai upliftîng and 
usually clear-vîsioned trend of his quiet talk (for the 
peculiarîty of Bryanstone had been that while hîs thoughts 
and expressions of himself and his individual circum- 
stances had so often been unhealthy, hîs opinions and 
arguments on matters outside himself were always 
marked by an uncommon degree of sanity, justice and 
charitableness), ît was he who had led Steve into study- 
îng the dassics, and particularly înto the Greek idea of 
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cultured strength and beauty of mind and body, Steve 
knew this, and was thankftil for it in his sad réfections 
of the man. But, in the midst of his quiet yet no less 
poignant grief, he did not recpgnise at présent — as Bry- 
anstone had done with some satisfaction — that the Tem- 
ple itself and his résidence in it had exercised considéra- 
ble power on his impressionable heart and mind, there- 
fore on the development of his character. It was by 
thèse mute means, perhaps equally with Bryanstone's liv- 
ing influence, that he had become in many things, some 
to his knowledge and others beyond it for the time being, 
a révèrent lover and upholder of tradition* 



CHAPTER V 

Steve was not în the least surprîsed to find that Bry- 
anstone had left him ail his books, manuscripts and the 
fumîtûre of the chambers. For the books — a re- 
spectable little légal and classîcal library, with à sprink- 
ling of rather rare éditions — he was grateful, as 
he was in a way for ail. The MSS. were an in- 
teresting sort of treasure, which Steve decided to 
house in a small oak chest that he bought pur- 
posely from a dealer in antiques. But the fumiture 
somewhat embarrassed him. He had, as a matter of 
course, succeeded to the tenancy of the chambers; and 
his désire was to refumish them în his own way. The 
Queen Anne mahogany was ail right for those who 
liked it ; but Steve's tastes in such things ran to Jacobean 
oak, and even older articles if he could get them. So, 
much as he disliked to move the things from their places, 
he decided to warehouse what Bryanstone had left him ; 
then, when he was marrîed, to make them part of his 
home fumiture. 

Thus the dark-red wood and the early Georgian 
coloured prints gave place to dark-brown wood, pièces 
of ancient brass and copper, and old wood-cuts in oaken 
f rames — not quite to the liking of Mahafferty, much 
as everythîng was în artistic keeping with its surround- 
îngs. For the Irishman far preferred the more omate 
style of fumishing, and dubbed Steve's rather sombre 
décorations as " D— d Cromwellîan and puritanîc." But 
he fully agreed with his friend's love of excessîvely 
thîck, soft carpcts, though not with the colours of them. 

Besides, în his purchases Steve was particular to hâve 
everythîng as simple as could be and as massive as the 
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chambers would allow, on the supposition that thèse ever 
présent features would influence hîs thoughts and tend- 
encies, keep him ''English and solid and free frixn 
foreign influences." Nor dîd he waver a jot in this, al- 
though MahaflFerty chaflFed him mercilessly on the sub- 
ject. This idea was, doubtlessly, a pièce of degeneracy 
on his part ; but it was ail he had of the kind, and he did 
not see it as such. 

In addition, just after the refumishing, Kate and 
her father paid him a visît and were fuU of praise 
at what he had done. Truth to tell, she could not 
conceal her very pleased surprise at the exceptional 
though severe good taste which Steve had shown in the 
whole aflFair. Therefore Mahafferty's sarcasm further 
lost what little edge it previously had; till Skipworth 
made an unexpected call on Steve, and privately oflFered 
to finance him, " or any others exactly of his school," in 
hîs " political gospel." Steve expressed his appréciation 
of this and showed why he needed no such help — not 
at présent, at anyrate. Then the little man noticed the 
change in the place, and praised it highly, in MahaflFerty's 
présence; which gave the latter another peg whereon to 
hang more good-natured banter that was not without a 
little bite now and then. 

But if Steve found much pleasure in thus making his 
domicile entirely to his fancy, and no less in Kate's ap- 
préciation of it, he was soon to meet with that which 
would cause him equal pain. One aftemoon, a week or 
so subséquent to his first Bill having been made an Act 
of Parliament, he was sitting in what he and MahaflFerty 
(who was then attending the Liverpool assizes and doing 
some local political work at the same time) still called 
the common room. It was one of Steve's rare semi-îdle 
days. With the prospect of there being no need of his 
présence in the House that night, he was cogitating a 
short and rather peremptory note f rom Lady John, in 
which she announced her intention of calling on him 
tiiat evening. It was not to his liking that she should 
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corne to him there; heither did he relish going again to 
her flat în Qielsea. He had now been there twice, and, 
in his own estimation, proved himself a weak fool on 
each occasion. 

There was too much fascination, too great a sensé 
of entanglement in Lady John's private company for 
Steve to look on it with complète indifférence. He 
was not in the least afraid that she would cause his 
f eelings to change towards Kate ; but he recognised that 
about her generally there was a sort of fire, of danger, 
conceming whîch he, in particular, should be wary ; and 
his belief in both her moral goodness and the injustice 
of her position made it ail the more difficult, and neces- 
sary, for one of his tempérament, purposes and weak- 
nesses to keep personally aloof f rom her. Yet this had 
been by no means easy of late. In fact, since it became 
known publicly that he and Kate had engaged to marry 
each other, it almost seemed as if Lady John had striven 
to compel him to spend some time with her alone. 

Not that he quite saw the matter in this light, as he sat 
there, with his crippled leg over the good one, late in the 
aftemoon, thinking merely of how her importunities had 
încreased recently (ail for the purpose of " her Bill," he 
thought), looking at the note he had just received, and 
wondering whether or not to send word at once that 
he would be out that evening. Partially by intention, but 
more by the working of other circumstances, he knew 
that since the time of his engagement he had repeatedly 
avoided having a private conversation with Lady John; 
but he was not aware of , and would hardly hâve believed, 
any of the desperate straîghts into which she had come 
nigh putting herself in order to secure what she now 
purposed. Had he been aware of this he would hâve 
gone limping off to the furtherest corner of England 
rather than hâve met Lady John that night. 

In the midst of thèse thoughts, Chaffe entered. At 
the death of his former master he had passed, almost 
with the willynillyness of a pièce of fumiture, along 
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wîth the "dead" cffects, înto Steve's service — sayîng 
that hc was "the live eflfect, an' the dead an' the live 
alwize hâve to go together in this world"; and as he 
"couldn't go with Mr. Bryanstone he would sti with 
the f umiture an' the books, as would alwize remind him 
of a good master." He still wore black ties, also a pièce 
of crape on his arm ; having first, with a suitable touch of 
his beloved sentiment, asked his new employer's leave 
to put on the latter badge of grief. Steve glanced up 
from the fashionable note-paper in his hand. Chaffe 
was standing mutely by the table, in that manner which, 
when the other person was engaged, always said that he 
had something to communicate. 

"Well?" Steve queried. 

" A gentleman to see you, sir," Chaflfe answered, in his 
usual half -sibilant, colourless voice. 

"What name? — What's his business?" 

" Says he is your brother, sir." 

"What?" Steve was on his feet, with Lady John's 
letter involuntarily dropped on some other papers at the 
end of the table. 

" Says he is your brother," came the same words in the 
same tone. 

With a longer long strîde than usual Steve went out 
of the room, through the cross passage, into the hollow- 
sounding, buff-painted corridor, and came face to face 
with Amos, 

" What on earth has brought you to London so sud- 
dcnly?" Steve asked in surprise, as he put out his hand, 
glad to see his brother again, although it was with certain 
misgivings, 

" You, for the most part," was the answer, made none 
too pleasantly; and he placed a half-responsive hand in 
Steve's. 

" Oh I Come înside." Steve tumed and led the way 
to the common room, f eeling a decided restraint in the 
atmosphère of the meeting, and adding, " How hâve you 
been keeping ?" 
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" Bad," came the reply, foUowed instantly by a cough 
that was more protracted than genuîne. 

" I thought you were gettîng the better of that/' saîd 
Steve, tuming again, în the room, and giving a more 
scrutinising look at Amos's pale and rather diin face/ 

Sît down hère;*' he îndîcated his own easy chair. 

Hâve you had tea? " 

No — only a snack," Amos lied, in the hope of get- 
ting something better than his last shilling had procured 
him at King's Cross. 

Steve rang for Chaffe and ordered tea. " Well, what's 
the reason of your coming up in this manner ? " he asked,. 
when Chaffe had left the room again. 

" Reason? I should think you need no tellîng! — you 
living hère în luxury like this," and his gaze went grudg- 
ingly around the room ; " and me left to cough my lif e 
out in a smoky, rainy hole like Bumley I " 

" I made you comfortable," Steve replied, in a pained 
tone. 

" Comf ortable 1 '* was the peevîsh, sneering rejoinder. 

" Well, you ought to hâve been. on fif ty shillings a week 
and nothing to do since — '' 

"Yes, I suppose you want to throw that în my 
face again 1" Steve had înadvertently referred to his 
brother's embezzlement and was sorry for having done 
so. . . . " Hère you are, living on the fat of the land and 
going to marry a fine lady with a fortune; and me în 
cheap lodgings, paying half the allowance to doctors to 
keep me on my f eet I " he lied, with ail the ease of angry 
truth and injured innocence. 

" I spend less on myself , for the work I do, than I 
spend on you, one way or another, Amos," was Steve's 
sad answer. 

" Do you ? Tell that to some one who hasn't seen ail 
thîs and the hole IVe come out of ," saîd Amos, cynîcally. 

"Given bread îU-fits a complaînîng mouth," Steve 
remarked rather severely, without further thought than 
to give some needed reproof . 
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" Yes, that's ît 1 — gîven, gîven I Vm never allowed to 
, forget that it's given ! Didn't I work for it, and work 
hard enough, too, till — till I was stopped f rom workîng 
by that old rag of a partner of yours, and your conniv- 
ance, as well, I suppose! Besides, l'II bet you never 
think how my eyes ache with poring over figures ail day 
in a dingy office till I can hardly see my way home, and 
hâve to sit in a chair ail the evening and keep them 
shut ! " It was quite true that his sight had become 
def ective, for whîch reason he now wore glassesi always ; 
but no one believed that it was half so bad as he made 
it out to be. 

Steve could hâve answered much to the contrary ; but 
he was glad that ChaflFe came in at the moment with 
the tea-tray. The brothers sat up to the table, in paîn- 
f ul silence until near the end of a very indiffèrent meal ; 
for Steve seldom made much of a tea, and Amos was 
disappointed at finding that it consisted of nothing better 
than bread and butter and eggs. When the meal was 
over, Amos left his seat and walked about the room ex- 
amining things. Steve asked him what he really in- 
tended to do — what his immédiate movements were to 
be. 

"Stay hère," he replied, defiantly. "IVe a right to 
share in the good things, and you're not going to keep 
me out of them any longer." 

"Well, you can't, then," said Steve, emphatically, as 
he arose from the table and went to get a pipe f rom a 
small trayful on the mantel-shelf , and f eeling strongly in- 
clined to assert his mastery in the whole misérable busi- 
ness. At this Amos became convulsed with a fit of 
coughing that appeared as if it would choke him ; he made 
awkwardly for the easy-chair and sat there, . shaking. 
" Not to-night, at any rate," Steve added, " because there 
isn't accommodation for you." 

Amos felt easier in mind. The cough had done its 
intended work. " Well, you'U hâve to give me ^some 
money then," he said huskily, "to keep me going till 
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you can make accommodation. Because Fm not goîng to 
risk my feeble health in any more cheap lodgings." 

So the temporary compromise was made; and Steve, 
wîth much pain, some anger, and considérable relief in 
view of Lady John's visit, presently accompanied Amos 
down the stairs and out of the court, giving him final in- 
structions as to Avhere to find a décent and inexpensive 
hotel. On his way back to chambers Steve's mind was 
naturally full of the prospect of this new irritation. 
Years in their gênerai sensé, worldly expérience, a deeper 
if rather unsettling knowledge of the common hoUow- 
ness and self-seeking purposes of men, together with 
other unpleasant features of life, had very extensively 
altered Steve's outlook, his idea of the proportion of 
things and of their true relative values. He was not, 
therefore, so easy to guU as Amos still considered him 
to be. Ail the same, however, allowing for the change 
which maturity had generally wrought in him, Steve 
now had as much affection for his brother as he had 
entertained for him in their days of adolescence and 
privation. Or shall we say it was a case of profound 
pity and sufïerance, born of affection, kinship, the nat- 
ural toleration of a sincère and somewhat magnanimous 
disposition, and of past mutual hardships, ail leavened 
by the common-sense of daily expérience on a mind that 
was exceptionally intelligent? In short, Steve was de- 
termined still to stand by Amos ; but he thoroughly dis- 
liked, and was half-inclined to prevent, such upsets as 
he knew were bound to come out of Amos's living in the 
chambers with him and Mahafïerty. 

But above ail this there was a dominating feeling of 
pleasure at his having got Amos out of the way for that 
evening — a feeling that came iip very prominently as 
he re-entered the common room, reflecting on how 
awkward it would hâve been to hâve had Amos there 
durîng the interview — even in the chambers at ail, see- 
îng what he was to make an intrigue out of nothing — 
and thinking that he had dropped Lady John's letter on 
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the little pile of papers at the other end of the table. But 
the missive was not there. Steve looked on the floor, 
under the table, then at the back of the cushion in his 
big chair — where he was in the habit of putting small 
things, to be temporarily out of the way. He felt in 
his pockets, glanced hère, there, in questioning surprise, 
knowing ail the time that the thing could not well be 
in any of those places, Puzzled, he rang for Chaffe. 
No, — with a half-sheepish yet distinctly honest expres- 
sion in the twist of his almost colourless eyes, he had 
seen nothing of the letter — he was very sure of that; 
and Steve knew hîm and believed him. However, he 
thought, ît was not of much account, after ail; but he 
would hâve considered otherwise had he known that 
Amos had read the first page of the letter, noted the 
date, put thèse two items to Steve's désire to be rid of 
him for the time being, and had taken the letter away 
in his pocket, with the intention of putting it to some 
future use. 



CHAPTER VI 

Steve sat down and conned over the situation. He 
knew what Lady John was coming to see him about, he 
told himself ; it was " her Bill " — a service which she 
believed that he, and he only, could and would render to 
her. It was something, indeed, something in the nature 
of greatness, to hâve won through f rom so low a place 
to such a position — to be the man in ail England (for, 
cven considerably beyond this point in his career, Steve's 
ideas and comparisons were mostly of an insular na- 
ture), to whom so clever, so beautiful and so good a 
woman could tum for succour in her hour of need. And, 
with certain modifications in the proposed measure, he 
f dt that the hour of his real help to her was drawing 
near. Already he had reached a place of considérable 
influence and importance in the législature of the land, 
had been the principal means of passing a righteous and 
f ar-re?u:hing Bill înto law ; the gênerai trend of his polit- 
ical thought was steadily gaining him adhérents from 
both sides of the way, and was still keeping his orig- 
inal foUowers — hero-worshippers almost — despite that 
slight change which he now recognised had taken place 
in his politics. At the moment he seemed to feel the 
spirit of prophecy upon him, telling him that the great 
end was now not probable merely, but that the gaining 
of it would be comparatively easy, from what he had 
once thought it would be, and that the way there was 
apparently to be one of gênerai ccwnfort and felicity. 
And if he was vain over thèse thîngs, he was not proud. 
Pride, such as the belittling pride of place, pride of tal- 
ents, or of usef ulness to his race and day, had but small 
place in his composition. Steve's vanity was of the kind 
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meant by Swift when he wrote : " To be vain is raiher 
a mark of humility than of pride. Vain men delight 
in telling what honours hâve been done them, what great 
Company they hâve kept, and the like; by which they 
plainly confess that thèse honours were more than their 
due, and such as their f riends would not believe, if they 
had not been told: whereas, a man truly proud thinks 
the greatest honours below his merit, and consequently 
scoms to boast." 

It was in this kind of vanity that Steve sat awaiting 
the arrivai of Lady John. He had been vain of Bryan- 
stone's sterling friendship. He was vain of Skip- 
worth's préférence for his company and talk, of the 
Honourable Martin's concessions to his place in politics, 
etc., of Sir George Hawksford, Hammerby and other 
men of marked ability button-holing hîm for opinions 
in the lobbies, of the readiness with which he was gen- 
erally listened to in the House, and of other more or 
less daily f eatures of a similar kind. And it was the 
same when Lady John sailed quickly into the room, dark, 
smiling her pleasure at the meeting, well-nigh irrésistible 
in stature, face and charm of personality, flingîng her 
cloak on to the table as she passed the end of it, and lay- 
ing bare that plénitude of dazzling white bust which the 
fashion of the day — or rather night — bade women of 
culture to exhîbit, to the envy of less-developed women 
and the acquisitiveness of men. 

" Don't get up," she said, with the grâce of uttering 
a command as a request. But he was already on the 
foot of his good leg, which put him half a head above 
her, smiling also, flattered, pleased, even while at the 
back of his mind he doubted the wisdom of this some- 
what clandestine meeting. " Sit down — no, sit in your 
own chair — that is yours, I know." He was offering 
his big chair to her. "I will sit hère." And before 
he could do more than utter the opening words of a 
protest, she had brought another chair pretty near to his. 
" Now, sit down, please. Men who work hard should 
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take ail the comfort they can, particularly when they 
are striving to set the world running on oiled wheels. — 
Oh, yes, I know ; so no deprecations, now." 

She smiled agaîn — the sweet, soft light of lif e stirring 
beauty f rom repose. He smiled, too, as he dropped back 
on the seat, further flattered, yet wondering vaguely 
how set and sad her face was in the private and lonely 
hours of her lîttle flat. This was an old thought of his, 
and one that moved hîs pity rather deeply. A few re- 
marks were exchanged as to health, personal happen- 
ings, etc. — except his engagement to Kate — since last 
they met. During this she glanced hère and there about 
the room, touching his vanity by the admiration of her 
eyes and tongue (she had heard of his refumishing, she 
interposed, and had " been dying to see it ") ; and he 
looked at her dazzling attractions, f rom the narrow band 
of gold-coloured ribbon around her plainly arranged 
black hair to the string of small pearls at her fuU throat, 
and down to the long, shapely hands that had played 
accompaniments to his eflforts on the fiddle. 

" You are going somewhere to-night?" he said, înter- 
rogatively, after a short silence spent in the above man- 
ner. He was thinking that she would not dress in this 
manner merely to come to him on her présent errand 
— or what he considered to be her errand. 

"No," she replied, tuming to look in the opposite 
direction. " I came up to His Majesty's with a party of 
friends, and hâve slipped away on the plea of a head- 
ache. — One has to tell lies to live honestly, sometimes, 
you know. But now let us talk business — you are so 
diMcult to get hold of in thèse days ! " 

They looked laughingly at each other, he wondering 
if any woman could appear less like business; while 
she thought of the tum of his nose, the fine eyes, broad 
brow and rebellions hair, of his engagement to Kate and 
of " her " proposed Bill. It was one of those occasions 
when the neap tide of interfeeling reaches its normal 
high-water mark and stands still, before the ebb beg^ns ; 
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when another pull of the mcx)n of passion, or of quîeter 
émotion even, would send the tide leaping up to a sprîng 
condition, and possibly break down the flood-gates of 
reason. As Steve said to himself a minute later, and 
afterwards put down in his lîttle book of phrases, " There 
is more pull in some women's eyes than the moon or 
magnetism could ever equal." 

It was in this moment of attraction, résistance and 
rapid reflection that Steve was saved — not f rom worldly 
and self-damnation, possibly; perhaps not even from 
temporary, political and social ruin, but certainly from 
making an ass of himself and from a minor moral 
cropper that would hâve had a depressing and reaction- 
ary efFect on him. Yet who shall say that with one f oot 
on the road, one bodily pressure of that superb figure, 
he would not hâve travelled the whole hot joumey to 
a slough of impotence and regret? For in that moment 
of cross-gazing, Steve felt, knew that Lady John was 
puUing at his heart through his eyes; and with that 
knowledge came strength, the feeling, the conscious 
power of being master. Not that he thought ill of 
her because of thîs; it was too flattering to his vanity 
for him to consider it wrong. Besides, he had often 
seen, felt the same gaze; but never with its présent in- 
tensity, its searching and determined drag. However, 
with that sudden peep of knowledge he stood clear, on 
high, firm ground, incidentally remembering that tag of 
Uncle's: "Get knowledge, me lad — get knowledge; 
it's the master key of every situation." 

Lady John laughed outright, a soft and silvery set 
of sounds that hid, as she threw her head back against 
the chair, a pièce of what would hâve been unpleasant 
confusion. For in the last instant of her gaze she had 
leamt, by that télépathie intuition which is strong to 
communicate only at such times, that this young leader 
of men was too much a master of himself to be the 
blind foUower of any woman — that, in short, he stood 
beyond the reach of even that genuine tendemess which 
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she had long felt towards hîm, as he dîd of the mère 
fleshly attractions of any woman. With a momentary 
touch of annoyance at beîng bafHed, yet wondering withal 
why on earth she had given way to that sudden impulse 
to try him, f eeling also that she would hâve hated her- 
self — both for herself and for him — if she had been 
successf ul, she said, in exactly the same manner and tone 
as before, 

" I tried my very best to secure five minutes with you 
at Mr. Skipworth's last week ; and the week before that 
I nearly killed myself with hurry to get there late, only 
to find that you had gone I " Skipworth had now in- 
augurated weekly gatherings which certain persons — 
Lady John and Steve amongst them — were expected 
to attend, if they were so minded and not otherwise 
prevented, wîthout invitations. "And, I say, isn't the 
little man fond of you!" she cried, with a change of 
tone in whîch pleasure rang out. " Every one sees it, 
you. know. And they do say he is very friendly with 
the King — quite a familiar figure at the royal supper- 
table, in fact; but only when no great guests are there. 
He won't take part on any State occasions. But, there, 
you hear this gossip, just the same as I do. 

"No, îndeed I don't, Lady John. I hâve heard^ of 
course, that His Majesty îs friendly with Mr. Skipworth; 
but—" 

" Well, isn't that near enough ? Could corroboration 
further go?" asked she, in the humour of one who 
would be merry and make the most of nothing. Truth 
to tell, Lady John had seen a chain of influence and 
fruition, accomplishment even, stretching from Steve 
thrpugh Skipworth — who held so many semi-secret 
strings of action în his hands — to higher places, where 
ît was said that certain august ladies were strongly in 
favour of equal rîghts în divorce; and this possibility 
— very remote in reality, but not so to the woman who 
was ready to give so freely to get what should hâve 
been so little — had set Lady Jbhn again hot-footed in 
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the track of her désire. " And now, I say, what about 
my Bill? I want to ask you if you really will bring it 
before the House? " she said, her gaiety dying out» 

" Yes, I will," he answered, eamestly. 

"Truly? — now?" 

" Yes, I will, indecd. But not immediately." 

" What, more delay ? " came in another change of voice, 
accompanied by a look of disappointment. 

" Yes, but not for long." 

"But why?" 

" Because I shall presently be in a very différent posi- 
tion to put such a Bill before the House." 

" I don't see how." And she sat upright, f reshly in- 
terested to the point of an expected disclosure. 

" I am now a single man, Lady John," he began ; " and 
for such a one to bring f orward a radical measure on 
divorce — " 

" I see ! " Lady John intemipted, with new vivacity. 
''You think that as a married man you will stand a 
better chance?" 

"Exactly." Her face fell înto repose, not quite sor- 
rowful, yet set and touched with melancholy, as she 
pondered the matter over. 

" Of course, it would be différent if I were an elderly 
man," he resumed after a pause. "I should then be 
thought to hâve gained wisdom — " 

" Although you might hâve lost what you had in the 
duU grooves of convention. — Yes, that is so," she again 
put in, smilingly, but not with the charm that had char- 
acterised her earlier remarks ; as she did off and on dur- 
îng this interview, stifling her tendency to say clever 
things. *' Then your intention is to obtain leave to bring 
in the Bill immediately after you are married?" 

"Well, as soon after as may be wise. It would 
look rather queer for a man to do such a thing imme- 
diately he is married — wouldn't it?" he queried, with 
a smile. 
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For reply she saîd, în the manner of one who merdy 
sought information, "And the wedding is to be?'* 

" Next month." 

"Ohl I didn't know it was so near as that! " 

"Ycs, and my idca is to bring in thç Bill early in 
next session." 

About fivc or six months after you arc married?** 
Yes, about that." 

During the next f ew minutes Lady John's mînd was 
closely occupied. Meanwhile he talked, quite unheed- 
edly, of " certain slight modifications " ; but he was more 
intent on watching the deep changes on her face than 
in explaining what his proposed altérations were. Pres- 
ently she lifted her gaze, looked straight into his eyes, 
and said very quietly, 

"I suppose you are really in love with Kate?" 

He smiled, retuming her glance, and answered, " Well, 
yes ; or I should not hâve asked her to be my wife." 

" I know it's a rather curions thing to say," she cori- 
tinued, as before; "and l'm not quite sure thct I am 
putting the matter as I wish to. Only, as you know, I 
hâve seen so much married misery, in more cases than 
mine; and I am venturing to speak to you as a friend 
who has always been greatly interested in your career." 

It almost seemed as if she faltered, as if she was 
losing her way in anxiety to say what was in her mind, 
yet not to overstep the bounds of the situation. This 
was so unusual in her conversation that Steve was puz- 
zled momentarily. 

" You don't mind my talkîng to you in this manner. — 
Do you? " she asked, with more earncstness, and leaning 
forward. 

" Lady John, I don't mind in the least what you say," 
he replied, similarly. " I know that whatever you say 
it will be said as a friend." 

"Thank you. Do you know I hâve wanted to say 
this to you ever sînce I heard you were engaged to Kate 
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— which certainly came as a great surprise to me. And 
I hope — I sincerely hopc that she is truly in love with 
you. Because, you know " — she paused, looking steadily 
at hîs face, and apparently unsure how to word her 
thought. " Do you thînk she îs ? " came the sudden, in- 
terrupting question, which was as abruptly foUowed by, 
" Of course, you do I " in a much lighter tone, to the 
accompaniment of what was a rather sad smile. 
Of course, I do," he echoed in a like manner. 
Ah, well, my only wish îs that you are neither of 
you making a mistake. Because it is so easy, sometimes, 
to jump a ïence, you know ; but so very diilicult to get 
back." 

Knowing that Lady John was a keen horsewoman, 
Steve understood her simile. But he was unaware that 
while on a récent short stay at The Larchwoods, she had 
so talked to Kate on this marriage as to hâve become 
imbued with the idea that Kate was not marrying Steve 
for love. But what could she do under the circum- 
stances? was her secret query. He was patently happy 
enough. And she arose, knowing that she had bungled 
the more important part of her errand, and sad at having 
f ailed where she had not known how to succeed without 
showing her own hand completely. He took up her 
cloak and placed it on her shoulders, his fingers inad- 
vertently touching the bare flesh, sending a thrill through 
him and making her tum on the instant with a great 
new flood of f eeling on her face ; but it died again in a 
moment. And she went out, conscious mostly of a réti- 
cence that was terribly hard to maintain, satisfied only 
that she was doing her duty, yet aware that even now 
a mère scruple in the balance would make her turn and 
risk the prospective liberty in an effort to gain the man. 
As they neared the Fleet Street gâte of the Temple, sjie 
turned her head and smiled at him, saying, with the two 
opposite desires puUing at her heart, 

'^'Well, I pray that you will be happy, very happy; 
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and that you will not do as I did — paint a picture of 
a désert place and think it nature." 

Steve went back to his chambers full of pity for her, 
and determined to bring în that Bill as soon as possible, 
and to fight for ît with ail the ability and influence he 
could muster. He knew nothing of her secret, except 
that he thought she "rather liked hîm"; at the same 
time he did think it rather curions that she had neither 
wrîtten nor spoken any direct congratulations on his 
çoming marriage. 



CHAPTER VII 

It was not with Mahafferty's good-will quite that 
Amos was installée! in the chambers. He had always 
looked on the elder brother as a pièce of insufiferable 
detestation, who had not the strength of mind to be the 
scamp he would hâve liked to be. Still, he was Steve's 
brother, and the génial Irishman was disposed to bear 
much on that account. This was his acceptance of the 
situation on his retum f rom the north, with the news 
that he was to stand for the Toxteth division of Liver- 
pool, the member for which had just applied for the 
Chiltern Hundreds. Then again, and as Steve said, he 
did not see how Amos could well be a trouble to them 
there. What messes he got into would be his own af- 
fairs, out of and away f rom the Temple. He was of 
"good address," though rather btimptious and superior 
in conversation — a cloak to hide the nakedness of his 
mind; he took a weak man's pride in his appearance and 
knew how to comport himself . So that, altogether, mat- 
ters might hâve been worse than they were — only he 
was " Such a bounder and a pig to hâve for daily Com- 
pany." And Steve winced at this heedless truth. 

" But never mind ! " Mahafïerty added, with one of 
his droU laughs. "Here's a fine taie! What do you 
think Uncle has called his house ? " 

"Hâve you been up there, then?" Steve asked, still 
feeling the eut of "bounder" and "pig" too much to 
be ready to join in a laugh. 

" Yes, I ran up there yesterday moming. And Uncle'sf 
younger than ever — will outlive usl You see if he 
doesn't. Why, he's going about that house affair like a 
young man just getting married ! " 

^236 
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"What iy thîs house aflfaîr, by-the-l?ye? Ail he bas 
told me in his letters is that he is starting ho\i«eke«ping 
with his sîster and her family." 

Uncle had lived at a small tempérance hotol ditring 
the past twenty years or so. 

" Well, he's just playing the great-heart agaîn in his 
quiet way, that's ail." 

"Keeping them ail?" 

" Yes." 
Nothing particularly new for him." 
No, but this is permanent — hence the house. You 
sec his sister went out to Australia and got married, 
and he lost track of her for some time ; then she wrote, 
saying her husband was dead and she was hard up. So 
he sent her money to come home and bring her children 
— and a fine walloping lot they are, three boys and two 
gitls. And when he saw them and put this and that 
together, he decided that the best thing to do was a home 
for them and him. Well, you know that Uncle is not the 
man to stand still on a thing, nor to pay rent for an- 
other man's house. So he and the sister went site-seek- 
ing out along by Towneley Hall — he said that Bumley 
wasn't fit for the youngsters to live in ; they must hâve 
fresh air oflF the moors, and clean surroundîngs, and 
ail other good things to make them grow straight and 
fair. However, he fell in love with a wooded corner, 
opposite to Binns — that ever-present, bawling, Tory 
builder, who called you 'a State-monopolist,' and said 
you wanted to take the bread out of men's mouths, when 
you said that houses should be State property, because 
they are a necessity to the well-being of the State. You 
know, he has built himself a pretentious-looking place 
along that road and called ît *The Gables.'" Steve 
nodded. "Well, Uncle bought the opposite site, and 
up went a fine house, and he has christened it 'The 
Chimney-Pots^ " and Pat roared and smacked his thighs 
in gusto. 

"Isthçitafact?'' 
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" It is, and it's the joke of Bumley; and Uncle won't 
alter it either for his sister or Martha ! " 

" Oh, but he wiU by-and-bye ! " 

" Blest if I think he will 1 " 

"He îs still attached to Martha, then?" Steve asked, 
with more in his mind than there was either in his words 
or on his face. 

"Attached? He couldn't be more so if he were her 
f ather. And Uncle doesn't change, my boy — you know 
that." 

" No, not much, anyway." 

Hère they f ell to talking of Bumley affairs and other 
matters, till Amos entered, f rom a music-hall. 

A week or so later the Somersleys — except Hiram 
— were in town, completing the purchase of Kate's 
trousseau; and on the evening of the second day Steve 
jpined them in visiting a théâtre. After the play he 
went down to the House, which was sitting late, but on 
a matter that did not interest him enough to hâve kept 
him there ail the evening. He was in a méditative mood 
and no hurry when he left the House again, towards one 
o'clock; so he walked along the river side of the Em- 
bankment, thinking — merely because of Kate's présence 
in town — of what Lady John had said to him that night 
in his chambers. Just after he passed Waterloo Bridge 
(known to the police thereabouts as "the bridge of 
sighs," because of there being more suicides f rom it than 
from any other bridge in London) he noticed a woman, 
alone on a seat close by, suddenly coUapse and fall in 
a heap on the pavement. With his best instincts called 
at once înto play, Steve lîmped across and put the woman 
on the seat again, where she lay as if dead. There was 
a constable a little further along by the river-wall, and 
Steve called to him. The man came, leîsurely. 

" Hurry up ! There's somethîng the matter with this 
woman ! " cried Steve. 

But the constable had seen many such cases, and one 
more or less was of small account; they were ail the 
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same — " dead asleep " or " dead beat/' with now and then 
a " drunk " who went unheeded for charity's sake. 
Thus, as two more of the submerged drew near, the 
man came dose to and tumed the light of his Uunp on 
the woman's face. It was pale with the touch of death 
and bloated by drink; but Steve knew it as that of the 
wife of Bryanstone. Startled and about to say that he 
knew who the woman was, he leaned f orward. She was 
muttering brokenly, and he caught the words, 

" God f or-give — I — poiso-n — I killed h-m — I . . . 
f orgive." 

The last word came with a spasm, carrying it only 
to the constable's ears, and immediately the figure quiv- 
ered then lay still. With her guilt upon her the woman 
was dead. Steve stood upright, hot and cold, hardly 
knowing what to do or say. He was conscious only of 
a rush of anger at the dead, that in life had taken the 
life of his friend, and of an almost equal feeling of 
pity. The constable now leaned over the body, holding 
his lamp close to its face. More outcasts came and 
stood by the back of the seat. 

" She's gone, sir, I think," he said laconically, after a 
pause. 

" Yes, I think so," Steve replied. " But you had better 
see if you can find a doctor, or get an ambulance at 
once. l'U stay hère till you come back." 

" This is the quickest, sir," and he went sharply to the 
Thames police float by the bridge, to retum in a f ew 
minutes with a couple of the river men and restoratives. 
But their efforts were in vain. An ambulance was rung 
up. Then Steve, seeing no good use in his remaining 
there, gave the constable his card and said, 

" You can ref er to me if necessary. And in any case 
I should like to know what the verdict îs, as there will 
hâve to be an inquest." 

"Very good, sir. She said something — didn't she? 
Perhaps you heard it." The man was wonderîng whcther 
or not he would hâve to call Steve as a witness. 
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"Yes, but nothîng as to who she was. It was only 
a muddle." 

And Steve went across the roadway, up Norfolk street 
and tumed towards the Temple gâte, his mind in a con- 
dition which the reader will easily imagine. On the 
morrow he privately told MahafFerty of the afFair, and 
they both agreed that there was then no need to make 
any one else the wiser as to what had happened. The 
woman was gone; how and why she had committed the 
deed mattered to no one at that late day ; the verdict on 
Bryanstone's death had saved his name from the stigma 
of suicide; and if the police had carried the thing no 
further that was their lookout. (As a matter of fact, 
the police, strong in their belief that the case was one 
of suicide, had not troubled themselves to prove it to be 
any thing else.) 

On the f ollowing day Steve was called to the inquest ; 
but he took care to say no more than what he had said 
to the constable. The verdict was " death from syncope 
accelerated by drink," and there the matter f orever ended 
so far as Steve was concemed. 

Now the wedding-day was drawing very near, and 
Steve had made his préparations. As a présent and a 
send-off, Somersley had given the couple a house in 
Kensington, fumished completely with ail necessities, 
everything having been at Kate's choosing and up-to-date. 
Steve had thought of putting the Bryanstone old ma- 
hogany into the house; but Kate did not care for it, 
and when he saw her choice of f umiture — which, to his 
silent surprise and dissatisfactîon, he was left to like or 
not, even though her f ather had asked Kate repeatedly to 
consult Steve in the matter — he decîded that real Queen 
Anne chairs, etc., would be too much out of place there. 

Yet he was not allowed to go down to The Larch- 
woods without a further touch of trouble. (The mar- 
riage was to take place at the neighbouring village 
church; bpth Steve and Somersley having held out for 
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an old-fashioned weddîng from thé bride's home, in- 
stead of a Society afFair in town.) One night, immedi- 
ately before the wedding-day, Amos reeled înto cham- 
berô the worse for drink. Mahafferty had opportunely 
found him groping about the court for their staircase, 
helped him up to the outside corridor, and there left 
him to go blunderingly to the common room. But 
ChafFe happened to be in the way, and Amos at once 
f ell foui of the harmless man ; so that Steve had to step 
into the breach, and so angrily did he jerk Amos away 
that the latter went to the floor heavily. However, there 
was no use in sayîng much at the time ; Amos was beyond 
the reach of reprimand. Steve and Chafïe bundled him 
to bed; then Steve and Mahafferty had a quiet talk on 
the matter. 

The resuit was that next momîng Amos spent a 
severe few minutes under the lash of his brother's 
tongue, which ended in the sharp information that he 
would not be allowed to go to the wedding, as a punish- 
ment for the disregard he had shown to their respecta- 
bility in the place and his heedlessness of the trouble to 
which he was subjecting them by such disreputable 
habits. To Amos tiiis was too great a deprivation to 
be borne lightly. As Steve knew, he was particularly 
fond of fine gatherings, in which he could show himself 
off ; and he had looked forward with keen enjoyment 
to this one, where, his repeated thought had been, he 
would be able to make some sort of capital out of being 
the brother of the great oraf or and Labour leader. He 
tried excuses, persuasion, whining. But Steve was de- 
termined that the occasion needed drastîc treatment in 
order to prevent a répétition, and he refused to alter 
his décision. 

" Then you really mean ît? " Amos asked at last, look- 
îng up sullenly. 

*' Yes, I mean it ; and thafs the end of it/' answered 
Steve. 
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"Well, ail I can say about it is that you'U be sorry 
for it, then," was the vindictive rejoinder. 

Steve looked steadily at hîm and said stemly, " What 
do you mean? " 

" Nothîng more than that — youll be sorry for ît." 
And Amos's weak gaze fell to the floor. 

There was a painf ul break. Then Steve tumed away, 
preparatory to making his last visit to the House for a 
f ew weeks. 

Relieved of that quelling gaze of hîs brother's, Amos 
said, "What would Miss Somersley say if she knew 
that you were shut up hère for two or three hours with 
Lady John Jocelyn the night when I first came ? " 

" What ! " Steve had tumed again, his eyes flashing 
a fire of anger such as he rarely f elt, and the high bridge 
of his nose seeming to hâve gone higher. 

" Well, you can't say you wasn't," whîned Amos. 

Again there was an ominous silence, which Steve 
broke by saying, in forced quiétude, yet with an em- 
phasis that secured its end for the time being, " Don't 
you be fool enough to meddle with what doesn't concem 
you, or you will be more sorry for it than I could be 
at your sîlly interférence." 

And with that he put his papers together and went 
out, too dignified, yet hurt and angered, to continue such 
a subject. 

If QXiything thîs half-veiled threat of Amos's made 
his brother ail the more determined that he should not 
go to the wedding. Hence he was left suUenly behind, 
when Steve and Mahafferty — who was to be best man 
— took train for The Larchwoods. 

Skipworth, Lady John and Brindle were there ; as also 
was Uncle, at Steve's particular request. Hammerby 
was there, too, on the spécial invitation of Hiram. 
Af ter the ceremony, Steve, seeing that Uncle was rather 
ill-at-ease — solely because of his thoughts of Martha 
and his inability to find any one to talk to about her— ^ 
introduced him to Skipworth, and within half-an-hour 
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the two men were hail-f ellow well met. As close f rîends 
of the bridegroom they were, naturally, passing a f ew 
remarks on the bride, in the midst of more serions talk 
on political topics mainly, when Unclè said, 

" Well, I always say : Beware of a woman with a 
hard voice — she's a hard woman." 

" You seem to understand women," the little man ob- 
served, with a keen glance at the tall, sparse figure of 
Uncle ; who, because of the dislike he had taken to Kate, 
had already delivered himself of several similar pro- 
nouncements on the sex. 

" I think I do, a bit," was the rejoinder. " That's why 
l'm always chary of a woman that loves cats too much, 
and the man that doesn't like a dog; there's something 
wrong with both." 

" Just so. Nature will out, though you put it under 
a mountain of convention." 

" Ay, if there's any muscle in it ; and there's nothing 
worth sait that hasn't muscle." At that moment Hiram 
passed, and halted to make a pun on the weather and 
the two first syllables of the bride's name, then went 
on, leaving them to puzzle out the point of his badly 
expressed joke. He was barely out of earshot, when 
Uncle said, " What a glorious thing it would be for the 
intelligent, if f ools were bom without tongues ! " 

The little man laughed, an almost noiseless laugh that 
went through him, and remarked, " Only a little way, 
I guess ; because in that case the intelligent would hâve 
to prey upon one another." 

Thus they talked, as they walked about the grounds, 
till presently they fell in with Steve again; who was 
dodging away from Accrington, the Libéral member for 
a Midland borough, whom Somersley had tactlessly 
foisted on to Steve — a paltry-minded wire-puller, as 
Steve knew, a démagogue who had been a pédagogue 
and secretly thought that no man could be educated imless 
he had been at least ten years under tuition. He had 
made a great study of colonial matters, in the hope that 
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he would become Secretary for the Colonies, and was 
now imbued with the idea that it would be wîse of him 
to be well-in with the yoiing Labour leader. 

Then the farewells came; and amîd a shower of bless- 
ings, etc., the couple were whîrled away — Steve know- 
ing quite well, at the back of his mind, that his affection 
for Kate was not such as he had felt for Martha; but 
he had no manner of doubt as to its not being sufficient 
for marriage and hard enough in texture to withstand the 
wear and tear of ordinary daily life. 
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" He can gain this — new lif e to his dying ' League 
of Workingmen Tory Democrats/ and the probability 
of bringing some of them into the House to fight against 
us; because there are blacklegs in every trade, as you 
know. And if he can't get salaries for them out of the 
national purse, where is he to get them? They hâve no 
trades' unions to pay them ; and the Tory purse-bearers 
won't stump up, for f ear of their precious workingmen 
Tories turning traitors in camp. . . . Isn't that plain 
enough and gain enough ? " 

"It is, if that's his game," was Steve's méditative 
reply, 
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" That's hîs trick, anyhow, — though I don't see mucK 
game in it," Mahafferty remarked. Répartee had always 
been one of Pat's verbal habits ; af Jtcr only a f ew months 
in the House, it had brought him considérable altération, 
and he was now practising it as a feature of his parlia- 
mentary manner. He had been quick to learn that the 
House of Gommons was a place where feeble jokes often 
went down as wit, wbcre real wit sometimes created 
enthusiasm, and where a réputation was occasionally 
made by a single phrase. In fact, he had come near 
doing the last by exclaiming, after several Conservatives 
had interrupted him in a speech, " Will honourable mem- 
bers opposite allow us to talk reason when wé can, even 
in the august temple of twaddle?" For the last three 
words of which he was called to account by the Speaker ; 
but they were still going around merrily. 

"Well, it's possible/' said Steve, after a pause. "I 
wish our side had fathered the Bill." Unaware that 
Kate — who had aiready commenced her tactics in a 
subtle way — had prompted Hammerby in this, Steve 
was regretting this mischance of having to foil his old 
schoolmate. 

" Possible? I say it's fact. l'm just as keen as you 
are, or any one else, to see the principle adopted; be- 
cause I believe in paying a man for his work, and this 
would bring some f resh and able minds to the House. 
But as it's got into their hands, we must oppose it." 
"Apparently we must." 
" Fact we must." 

"But what if the Libérais don't?" 
" They can't afïord to go against us by helpîng a Tory 
measure which we oppose. — Can they?" Conviction 
kept Steve silent. " As for Hammerby's smartness, look 
hère: You know that Mrs. Rosendale, the fabulously 
rich widow, whose husband died under * peculiar circum- 
stances ' last year, and who is always entertaining a cer- 
tain set of Tory members — " 
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"I know of her. — Why?*' Steve interrupted, in a 
change of manner. 

"Well, just listen to thîs délectable bit. Hammcrby 
întroduced me to her one. night at Skipworth's — r the 
only tîme, I belîeve, that she's ever been there. I guess," 
îmîtating the lîttle man's intonation, " it didn't take the 
midget mîllionaire long to size her up, just — he didn't 
want to put any money into that aflFaîr." Then in his 
natural voice, he continued, "Anyhow, Hammerby said 
she wanted to invest some money and had heard of me 
in connection with City matters. And, right enough, 
that seemed to be her point. She talked of such things, 
and invited me down to her place without delay. I 
didn't care for her — not at ail; and I tried to do some 
business by letter, but she wouldn't hook on, though I 
gave her the best chances I had — I must go down and 
see her and talk things over there, she wrote in each 
letter. So down I went, last week-end, after fixing it up 
a week before. Of course, I thought there would be sev- 
eral other visitors ; but there were not — only two young 
lovers to play propriety, and they were non est except 
at meal times. Talk of investing! Why, the woman 
had no more intention of investing a shilling than I hâve 
of lending Satan my life's charge-sheet on the Day of 
Judgment. But never mind the détails of what took 
place between Friday evening and Monday moming. I 
hope that my native modesty will never be exposed again 
to so much temptatîon on the part of a cultured woman 
of considérable beauty, thirty years or so of worldliness, 
and no more conscience than what would serve to keep 
the Devil awake. Anyhow, ail Sunday evening she kept 
our conversation on the curiosities of her sex, except for 
a few small breaks of no account. So on Monday mom- 
ing I was up early and away. But I lef t her this note : 

" Dear Mrs, Rosendale: — Apropos our stibjcct last ni|;ht 
— woman is a bundle of the most exquisitely thrilling 
sensations, more delicately constructed than the most 
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sensitive of electric batteries, done up in the loveliest 
possible form, and encased in a skin so witchingly beau- 
tiful to the eye, and seductive in contact that a touch of 
it has led man^ a good man down the Avernus road, 
singing and thinking himself on the way to Olympus. 
I am going to town by the first train — many thanks for 
you kind hospitality. 

" Etc. 

" It wasn't my own ; ît was Bryanstone's ; but I remem- 
bered it, and gamished it a bit, and it served my pur- 
pose." 

",But you don't mean to say that Hammerby connived 
at getting you down there on — for such a purposel" 
cried Steve incredulously. 

" My dear Steve, your sîmplîcity reflects great crédit 
on you; it's greater than mine, and Fnt a child in the 
ways of the wickcd.'* 

" Well, I can't believe it." 

"You see, supposing there was a plot — only sup- 
posing, for your dear sake — knowing how useless it 
would be to subject you to such gross, camal tempta- 
tîonsi'* — (Steve winced slightly, but Pat was too much 
occupied with his light irony to notice it), "what was 
there so natural and so next best to do as to get your 
humble lieutenant up to his neck in a bog, out of which 
not even you could drag him and make him clean again ? " 

"I tell you, Pat, it's unbelievable ! " Steve declared. 

" Well, anyhow," Pat said, changing his light tone to 
one of plain, hard fact, "unbelievable or not, what I 
do say is this : That the most spectacular man in this 
kingdom, and certainly the most exclamatory one in 
politics helped to get me down there, knowing perfectly 
well what that woman is, and probably knowing that she 
never intends to invest a penny in anything but her own 
pleasures." 

"Impossible!—" 

" To your sweet mind. Remember, some women hâve 
their passions, and most men hâve their ends to gain. 
So let's get back to Amos ; for if he's going to stay hère, 
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l'm not, or I shall be pîtchîng hîm head-first down the 
staîrs." 

"But he doesn't corne în drunk now," saîd Steve 
evasively. 

" No, he brings ît în în hîs pocket and gxizzles, and 
when he gets like that he's an însufïerable beast, and ît's 
growing on hîm. Anyway, one of us has to go, and 
under the cîrcumstances I don't think ît should be me." 

Thîs conversation had taken place în chambers, one 
f orenoon when Steve went there as usual ; and, much to 
hîs regret, he saw that there was no other course to pursue 
— he must wait till Amos put în an appearance, then 
wînd the matter up wîth hîm. Mahafïerty saîd that he 
(Amos) would be sure to be în between twelve and one 
o'clock, because he never missed hîs midday meal; and 
when he knew that he would not be în for ît, ChaflFe had 
to put up some substantîal sandwîches for hîm. At thîs 
tîme the régime was, between Steve and Amos, free 
board and lodgîng and a pound a week, wîth fréquent 
peevîsh complaints on the part of Amos, that he was 
"treated so shabbîly." Pat took hîs way to the Cîty, 
where he had entered înto partnershîp wîth a well-known 
house, the prîncîpal of whîch had been quîck to recognise 
în hîm somethîng of a genîus în finance. That he was 
brîefless în London, wîth only a chance now and then of 
doîng any légal work on cîrcuît dîd not trouble him în the 
least. On the contrary, ît would hâve upset hîs new 
plan of lîfe îf brîefs had come în upon hîm. What he 
knew of the law was useful to hîm în money and Com- 
pany matters generally, and he was satîsfied wîth the 
tîme spent în gainîng that knowledge. Steve, on the 
other hand, was doing a good deal at the Bar, but seldom 
as a prosecutîng counsel; hîs talents dîd not lîe that 
way. He was, first and last, a pleader, wîth that îndîrect 
appeal to the head through the heart, whîch, backed by 
the magîc of personalîty and voîce, had made hîs oratory 
so unusually successful în polîtîcs. Whereas, Ham- 
merby, who was also doîng much work în the courts, 
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was by nature a prosecutor's man; for this reason he 
was doing considérable work for the Crown; but he 
did not shine really except when cross-examining wît- 
nesses, in the adroit trickery — not always free from 
judicial caution — of which he was creating himself 
quite a réputation, and proud of it, too. 

When Amos returned, Steve left his work, went înto 
the common room and buckled to his unwelcome task. 
In doing this he omitted to say that he would still make 
Amos an allowance, for which reason the latter, judging 
instantly by his own mind, thought that he was to be 
turned adrift in a penniless condition, and whined out, 

"A nice thing, — isn't it? — for the brother of a well- 
to-do M. P., with a rich lady for a wife, to be on the 
streets without a bite or sup or a bed to lie on 1 " And 
at once the old cough began again ; but Steve had leamt 
to know, by paying for médical opinion bef ore this, that 
the cough was far more a matter of trained throat and 
chest exercise than of disease. 

" If you had cared to work, like a décent man, you 
would hâve been in comfortable circumstances, not a 
shameless drag on me," said Steve, stung by the other's 
ingratitude. 

" I don't care ! You say l'm one of the dégénérâtes 
of lif e ! Very well, lif e must support its dégénérâtes till 
it leams better than to prbduce them 1 You want to see 
the end of me, and I suppose you soon will now 1 " and 
the interrupted cough continued. 

" You need not hâve been a degenerate ; it's your own 
fault. You had the same chance to make yourself effi- 
cient as I had — " 

" No, I hadn't ! Don't you ail say that the brains of 
the f amily were given to you ? " — 

" Nonsense ! " — 

" And one of the penalties of efficîency is to support 
the inefficients ! *^ 

Steve gave him a steady look of mixed pity and 
severity, then said, " l'U give you two pounds a week. 
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and if that isn't enough for you^ you must get some 
work. I can't afford to give you more now; I hâve a 
wife and — ^* 

"Work? You know very well that every now and 
then, when my cough gets bad, l'm not fit to work! 
And what work can anyone do with eyes like mine, I 
should like to know ? " 

" Many a man worse than you has to work ail his 
time and keep a wife and f amily — with sight no worse 
than yours, l'U warrant." 

" Then why don't you get me a Government post ? — 
You're well in with them there!" was the next com- 
plaint. 

'' I shall never do that, so drop the idea. Besides, that 
sort of thing is about done with." 

Amos began to cite a f ew such cases of which he had 
heard. Steve took no notice of him, so he tumed oflf 
to say, " Why can't I come and live with you? I should 
behave myself there, as you call it." So far he had not 
met Kate, nor once been inside Steve's home, and thèse 
facts rankled in his mind. 

" Would you? " said Steve, îgnoring the sneer in those 
last four words. " Your conduct hère has given you no 
warrant to say that ; and if I had known you had taken 
to drink you would never hâve come hère." 

" If you were anything like a brother you would make 
me your secretary — you could easily afford it now — 
then I could live in comfort, and perhaps get strong 
again and rid of this — ^" The cough again interrupted 
him. 

He had unknowingly touched Steve's weakest spot 
conceming him. But Steve knew that it would not do 
to hâve him in the house ; because, fit as he was for good 
Company in normal times, if once he indulged in a dis- 
reputable action, Kate would be a 'long time in f orgiving 
Steve for taking him there — and, as Steve had discov- 
ered, it was not in her to be other than the mistress of her 
household. So the end was that Amos at once received 
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his first two pounds, was told that he must find fresh 
lodgings that aftemoon, and Steve hurried away^ glad 
to be quît of the unpleasant afFair, yet strongly wîshful 
that he could make matters better for his brother. 



CHAPTER IX 

DuRiNG the past two months Kate had rather pestered 
Steve to spend a week-end with some of her former 
f riends in a country house on the south coast. He knew 
nothing of the people, only that, according to hîs wife's 
breakfast gossîp, their name occurred frequently in the 
doings of Society, the Primrose League, and the like. 
Nor had he any foolish notions as to whether or not 
a Labour leader should be seen in the "vain amuse- 
ments of the idle rich." He was still "acquîring the 
weapons of the enemy" wherever any new ones pre- 
sented themselves to his notice. But, what with his 
parliamentary duties, légal work and the spinning, he 
had been exceptionally busy of late. Some of this work 
was now tailing off, and Kate again raised the subject 
of their going down to her f riends* house ; without telling 
him that the daughter, who had sent up this new invita- 
tion, had written — '^ Do come down and bring that 
strange black swan you hâve captured in the wilds of 
outlandish politics, etc." His only excuse on this occa- 
sion was that he had to prépare himself for something 
in the nature of a battle on the f oUowing Tuesday, when 
his Bill for equal rights in divorce would come up for 
a second reading, the first reading of which had been 
delayed by more important measures and debates, some 
months longer than he had expected ît to be. Hence he 
gave way, reluctantly yet with a good grâce — to be 
speedily sorry at having done so. Even Kate was not 
pleased either with the company or the f rivolous course 
of thîngs in her f riends' house, where matters had 
changed considerably since Kate was there some six 
months before her marriage. He wanted to retum home 
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on the Sunday momîng; but she foolîshly held on, and 
so came the two worst incidents of their visit. 

A carpet dance was arranged hurriedly on the Sunday 
nîght ; and one daring young beauty, on a bet of double 
or quits in a particular bridge debt, went up to Steve — 
who sat apart, talking to his elderly host — and asked 
him if he would dance the next waltz with her. Hurt 
and annoyed by the flippant, indecorous reflectîon on his 
lameness, he arose, bowed, and said, in stiff politeness, 
that " he would be glad to grant her charitable request 
when it became lawful for unmarried daughters to vote 
against their f athers and wives against their husbands/' 
She had previously been loud in her f aith that " every 
woman had a right to vote on everythîng," and had 
tried several times ineflFectually to draw him out on the 
subject; but she now tumed and walked away in silence. 
A little while before the dance began, a couple of other 
visitors had paused close enough for him to hear them 
disparaging him so severely in bad French that he had 
tumed, said to them in the same language, " I see you 
know me perfectly, ladies," then limped away, leaving 
them to their embarrassment — and possibly to the reso- 
lution never again to rely on the assumptiori that "a 
man of the people" could not be so well educated as 
they were. 

But the request to dance had stung him more than this 
incident; it was rankling in his mind when he and Kate 
returned to town on the Monday f orenoon, silent and at 
sixs and sevens with eaçh other. He asked her a few 
particulars about his momentary gadfly. Kate answered, 
and inquîred why he wanted to know. He replied by 
telling her briefly just what had happened, and there 
was a constrained silence again. Kate knew that he was 
very sensitive generally about the little leg — so sensitive, 
in fact, that when a firm of photographers, who sold 
their work to the public, persuaded him to sît for them, 
he refused to be taken în more than a half-length style. 
Yet she oflfered no sympathy in the matter; tact was 
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scarcely one of her vîrtues at any time, and at présent 
she was too f uU of chagrin at the fiasco into which she 
had Içd him to think of how hîs feelings had been 
wounded, much less to try to soothe his hurt. Besîdes, 
expressions of compassion never seemed to fit quite com- 
fortably on Kate's tongue. She was by tempérament a 
mîstress, except when pitted against a stronger will, at 
which times her unbroken custom was to keep in the 
background. She never thought of trying to be more 
kind than her nature dîctated, and possessed too much 
wounded pride to allow her to make; excuses on such an 
occasion as the présent one. 

At the end of a long letter, which Steve penned that 
night in the smoking-room of the House, he wrote to 
Uncle, largely because he could not ease his feelings on 
the matter to Kate : 

*' I am just back from a week-end amongst that small 
section of society whom you call * the idle rich ' — persons 
who regularly go to bed late, get uo late and hurriedly, 
snatch a glance at the most ' crisp * and least conscion- 
able of half -penny morning papers, and, thus fortified 
for the day with subjects of conversation (when they 
hâve no semi-private society scandai to discuss) on the 
doings of création, rush forth to play their butterfly 
parts in our contemporary phase of civilisation. And 
my candid opinion is that ail you can say against them 
at any time won't be worsç than they deserve on the 
whole. It has been a week-end of^ exaspération, and ît 
has convinced me that happiness is in no wise dépendent 
on mentality, even in those who hâve had the advantages 
of such mental training as their brains are capable of. 
The bumptious fool and the imbécile are as happy as, 
probably happier than, either the poet or the philosopher. 
Naturallyy I was glad when this morning came to release 
me from that empty whirl of mischievous banalities, 
and let me get back to an atmosphère of what are, by 
comparison, at any rate, solid things and actual doings 
in the stress of life; at least they would be as solid as 
they are actual if it were not for this insincerîty and lack 
of honesty that is eating at the heart of every phase of 
life that I can find in England to-day. I had already 
seen a few of the ways in which our dégénérâtes — and 
we hâve so many of them — simple and gentle alike, go 
hurrying or dragging along to the grave; but my going 
down yonder has topped &e lot. It has been like sud- 
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denly stepping eut of the Strand hère, on a bright and 
busy aftemoon, into a hall of glaring artificial light, 
unhealthy greeny-yellaw hues and a flimsy 'entertain- 
ment ' made up of suggested immorality of varions sorts, 
silky affectation and hypocrisy of ail kinds. I feel like 
a man who has just returned from a brilliantly insincere, 
effeminate charnel house, to the healthy compétition of 
brawny men with open minds. and f ree tongues ; although 
we know very well — too well, alasl — that there is no 
such thing as an open mind or a free tongue either in 
business or politics." 

And on the f oUowing morning, at about the time when 
Steve was beginning to make préparations for what he 
knew was to be a hard contest, Uncle read the letter in 
his office, beeause Steve still directed his communications 
there, as he had done ail along. 

" M'm," said Uncle to himself , " harpîng on that same 
old string — honesty, honesty, honesty. I suppose he 
goes to bed every night praying for a shower of it, a 
downpour that is, on his fellowmen; an' when he dies 
he'U probably leave his share of it in his will to the na- 
tion. Ay, but it's funny how some men will run amok 
with an idea that's too tender for daily wear an' tear." 
• . . He looked again at the letter. " He's changed — 
changed a lot in seven years or thereabouts ; an' it isn't 
the fine wife altogether either, though she's done a bit 
of it, no doubt — as wives always do, for good or bad ; 
an' hers won't be for the first, l'il bet the mill to a broken 
yarn on that. But even she can't shut him oflF the hon- 
esty track — by gum, no! — though she may take him 
into * whirls of banalities,' as I s'pose she did in this case ; 
for you never know where a woman's going to lead you, 
— it's always straight right or lef t, hell or heaven, with 
odds on the harder road. . . . M'm — M'm, an' 
poor Martha — single still for his sake, or at least 
for the sake of her high notions, an' likely to be. 
And what a wife she would hâve made him ! — no empty 
whirligigs there. But that's the way with most things 
generally — be good an' you stop at the bottom of the 
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class, be bad but keep it quiet and you get the prize. 
Ay, ay, it's a funny zigzag race we run," and into his 
private drawer he pitched Steve's letter, then tumed with 
some instructions to his eldest nephew, whom he had 
installed as correspondence clerk and a sort of secre- 
tary. 

Early in the af temoori Steve went down to the House, 
determined to do his utmost in the cause he had taken 
up, but not quite hopeful of success. Another thing, 
his ardour was rather damped temporarily by the fact 
that he knew he had not Kate's blessing on his labours 
for the Bill. Of course, Lady John was a fairly fré- 
quent visitor at their house; and since Steve's applica- 
tion for leave to introduce the proposed measure there 
had been some talks about it, with Kate for a third 
party, between. him and her. Thus Klate had learnt 
that the Bill was f ramed and put forward really in Lady 
John's interest, with the secondary idea that it was a 
needful instrument for ail women in her position; and 
for some reason, strange to Steve and beyond the reach 
of his intuition (for he had no gift in reading féminine 
motives), his wife had not taken to it kindly. Nor had 
he sought to know the cause of this, owing to Kate's 
dislike of being questioned on any closely personal mat- 
ter that she did not voluntarily lay bare. It did not occur 
to him that his wife could be secretly jealous of Lady 
John, even though she knew of nothing on which to 
f asten for a complaint. Then, naturally, whispers as to 
the origin of the Bill had got about in their circles of 
friends and acquaintances ; and no doubt this accounted 
for some of the opposition with which Steve knew it 
was being considered, as he also knew that his own place 
in politics was causing it much of the militant attitude 
of the Conservatives. Nor had Lady John's brilliant 
pen done more than slightly lessen certain Libéral mem- 
bers' antagonism to the idea of equal rights in divorce, 
considerably though she had of late tumed it from its 
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usual channel in criticism on art and music to political 
articles in the Libéral moming newspaper for which she 
worked. 

It was evening when the second reading came on; 
and Lady John was in the gallery, as at the first read- 
ing, where she could look down directly on the man who 
was fighting against long odds for her f reedom. There 
is no need to dilate on how she foUowed, feverishly, 
every argtunent for or against the Bill ; how she listened 
impatiently to the long-winded verbiage of opposing 
members whose old-fashioned préjudices would not 
allow them to see any reason in so radical a change as 
the measure was întended to bring about; nor how her 
hopes went up or down as this or that speaker seemed 
to be carrying the debate to the success at which he 
aimed. AU this can be easily imagined by the reader, 
as Lady John sat there, and the talk continued below, 
during those trying hours. 

As for Steve : He had toned down the Bill to a con- 
dition in which he thought it would be accepted by prac- 
tical men, yet he started into the work of the evening 
with less enthusiasm than he would hâve liked to feel. 
He was not aware that his wif e's unconsidered and hardly 
expressed antipathy to this particular measure was, 
psychologically, having a retarding efïect on his éner- 
gies. Time and domestic intercourse with her had not 
yet taught him how f ar-reaching a wife's barely spoken 
influence can be on a husband's effort that is more emo- 
tional than mental. In addition to fighting the maie 
forces about him, he was struggling unconsciously 
against that féminine repression which he had carried 
from home. But it passed away by-and-bye, in the tu- 
mult of words and ideas, and he arose to the occasion. 
It was a " private Bill," a Bill at which every man — ex- 
cept Steve's immédiate f ollowers — could raise his voice 
and fear no Party reprimand for disloyalty. A bone 
thrown into a yard of hungry dogs would hâve been in 
a similar situation, and this fact alone nerved Steve to 
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his best efforts ; though he was rather taken aback when 
Hammerby assailed the measure with a surprisingly long 
ispeech in his most approved bantering manner. 

Agaîn, Steve knew that Lady John was thère above 
hîm, listeQÎng, watchîng, straining, waiting for the turn 
of the scales that would give her justice or condemn her 
to continue to bear a detested and ignominious yoke ; and, 
as a matter of course, this helped him greatly in his 
task. At this time he had lost his power of invective, 
had let it f ail into disuse, as not being dignified enough 
for his taste — except on north-country political plat- 
forms, when speaking of and stirred to his depths by thç 
sufferings of his one-time fellow-workers. In îts place 
he had acquired an accumulative and unusual power of 
logic and analysis. In f act, he possessed two distinctive 
styles of oratory ; he could appeal eloquently, as he was 
doing now and of ten did as def ending counsel ; and he 
could debate with a remarkably clear incisiveness, never 
missing a point in his own f avour nor a weakness in his 
opponent's argument. A combination of the two he was 
said, later on in his career, to save for great occasions. 
But towards the end of the time allowed for discussion 
of his Bill, after Mahafferty had helped him ail he could 
with his sallies of wit and touches of feeling, and Brin* 
die had come in with some of his straight, unomamented 
hard-hitting in favour of the measure, Steve brought ail 
his forces into action, till Lady John thought that he 
needs must win and loved him ten times over for his 
efforts. AU in vain, however. The Bill was talked out, 
almost entirely by Hammerby. 

Then Lady John arose and went away, with her head 
down, her handkerchief in surreptitious évidence. And 
Steve retumed home, more thoroughly disappointed than 
he showed next moming in the présence of Kate, who 
allowed the matter to pass with no more than an ordinary 
comment. 



CHAPTER X 

"Gentlemen, I guess our friend is a smart young 
man," said Skipworth, with a quiet snap of conviction, 
as Hammerby moved away f rom the group, immedi* 
ately after laughingly firing a shallow epigram at Steve. 
The occasion was a garden party given by Skipworth 
at his villa, some six months after Steve's f ailure to get 
his Bill passed. 

" Smart? I call him clever/' was Mahafferty's equally 
emphatic verdict. 

"Yes, so do I," Brindle remarked, more slowly but 
not with less précision, — " clever enough to keep in the 
limelight without letting either the limelightman or the 
audience see his defects, and that is clevemess in thèse 
days." 

" Exactiy, my dear B.," came in the little man's cu- 
rions perlqr monotone, — "two words, one définition — ** 

" No, one définition, two meanings, plus one confu- 
sion," Pat put in jocularly. 

" Yes, but he is not the only one of his kind on that 
sîde," Steve said, by way of excuse for his former school- 
mate. 

" No, the Front Opposition bench îs about as f ull of 
emptiness now as it has been for some time," Pat în- 
terrupted, as before. Hammerby had recently been 
invited to sit in the front rank of his Party. 

"Well, I don't know," was Steve's reflectîon; "it 
seems to me they hâve always had the dash and sparkle 
on that side." 

" Call it the smash and sparklet, and l'U agrée," Brin- 
dle said. 

And the little man laughed that almost noiseless laugh 

260 
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of hîs, which was so much more a laugh of the mind 
than of facial muscles and vocal chords. When this 
was over he remarked, " Well, I just thînk hîm élever 
because he talked to me, for seven minutes by the clock, 
about a woman flaunting her charms at a window, and 
he never used the name of Jezebel." Now the other 
men laughed. " Yes, gentlemen, amuse yourselves ; but 
the tongue that ken do that is not allied to a common 
brain," Skipworth piped. 

**Well, the mind is little enough, at any rate," ob- 
jected Brindle. 

" The world is f uU of little minds, f riend B. ; the 
great one is the rare one," was Skipworth's prompt an- 
swer. 

" And that's one for you, my boy ! " cried Mahafïerty, 
slapping Steve on the back. " And now I must join my 
wife — I can see her looking for me. By-by — l'U see 
you later." 

And he was off towards a well-set-up woman, a few 
years his junior, with a sweet, laughing, Irish face, a lit- 
tle f reckled, broad and smooth across the brow and eyes, 
which were f ull of " the f ar-away ** when in repose, but 
bright and twinkling with quiet humour in gênerai con- 
versation. She had a sensitive mouth of good shape, 
and a wealth of sunny brown hair. With the whimsical 
remark to Steve, " Yes, me boy, I knew you would drive 
me into it, when you left me in loneliness," he had 
brought her f rom Ireland, where they were married and 
had spent their honeymoon, a week before this, without 
having previously said a word on the subject. 

" I guess there's no lumber-corner in that man's mind ; 
he doesn't allow it to gather any," Skipworth said sof tly, 
as he watched Mahafïerty away. 

" Lumber-corner? " Brindle queried, amused. " That's 
rather good." 

"Yes, B.," the little man returned, with what was a 
long speech for him in conversation, " just as every prop- 
erly-arranged house has its lumber-room or cupboard, 
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and the same of every well-ordered garden, so ît îs of 
the mind, especîally if it has reached the thirty-fifth mîle- 
stone and gathered any culture. — But here's your min- 
isterîal firebrand, and we shall get crackers of policy, etc., 
înterspersed with many squîbs of inquiry about ail the 
unattached young ladies he.can see and doesn't know. 
Excuse me, I must make the round of my guests before 
he naîls me down. Don't forget, Compton, — y ou dine 
with me to-night/' 

With this he walked away, în the opposite direction 
to that în which they were being approached by Gunns- 
bury, the then Secretary for the Colonies — a square-set 
man rather under the médium height, and with a slight 
stoop, always wanting to change his portfolio (he was 
holding his third in a Cabinet of two years and a half 
standing; the last change being a good one for Brindle, 
as it had opened the way for him to go in as Minister 
for War), always keen for the limelight, but rather 
stagy, with more readiness and ability than balance, and 
lacking the steadf astness and dignity necessary for true 
administration; yet so full of the flame of words, as it 
appeals to the democracy, càlled "a good platform 
style," that he had to be kept, even though he was some- 
thing like a pièce of quicksilver amongst a dozen beans 
in a basin. 

" And how îs Mrs. Compton ? " Gunnsbury asked, im- 
tnedîately after the usual " How-d'you-do's." " I don't 
see her hère.'* 

" No — she îs not very well to-day," said Steve. 

" Oh, I am sorry to hear that — hope it is nothing se- 



rions." 



" Thank you — I don't think it is," was Steve's reply ; 
yet, as a matter of f act, he was rather anxious at times 
about Kate's fits of indisposition, which were becoming 
rather fréquent and affecting her temper. AU the same, 
however, she stubbomly refused to consult a doctor. 

" Brindle," said Gunnsbury, tuming f rom a survey of 
the brilliant crowd moving about the grounds in the sirni- 
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mer sunlîght, " can you tell me why Skîpworth îs like a 
sexton ? " 

" Gîve ît up, like the other donkey did," Steve advîsed, 
in a smiling effort to forget what that chance référence 
to Kate had brought into his mind. 

" Well, you wouldn't suggest that his âge and appear- 
ance, and his outlook on lif e and that, are suggestive of 
the grave — would you ? " commented Brindle, who was 
not so remarkable for readiness of thought as solidarity. 

"No. Tryagain." 

Brindle considered'for a few moments, then said, "I 
gîve it up." 

" Because he gathers them in," and Gunnsbury swept 
his arm f rom lef t to right. " He gathers them in." 
Yes, the gathering of the talents," Steve observed. 
Well-said, Mr. Compton — very well-said. It seems 
as if half the brains of the town were hère. How Skip- 
worth gets hold of them ail is a mystery to me ; his invi- 
tations are like magnets to steel-filings. — Who îs that 
rather handsome woman with your friend Mahaf- 
ferty?" 

" His wife," put in Brindle, tersely, who did not like 
the Colonial Secretary's weakness for féminine Com- 
pany. 

" Oh, I didn't know he was married I Another impor- 
tation f rom that 'disthressful country,' I suppose." 

" Yes. They were married about a month ago," an- 
Swered Steve. 

" Then in that case I must make her acquaintance. — 
Irishwomen are such good conversationalists and so in- 
teresting generally," and, with his arms behind his back 
again, he stroUed off to where Mahafferty had been 
button-holed by Accrington, the wire-puUing démagogue 
who was always on his f eet when colonial matters were 
under discussion in the House. 

Brindle and Steve passed a few more remarks; then 
they separated and walked away, talking again on that 
which had brought them together on this occasion — an 
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offer from the Cabinet for Steve to become Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Board of Trade. 

Before Steve had gone far, with his mind agaîn on 
Kate and the change that was creeping over her, he was 
confronted suddenly by Lady John, while rounding a big 
ornamental evergreen. 

" Oh, hère you are I " she cried, joyously, as she 
quickly covered the short distance between them and put 
her hand in his, her black eyes scintillating the pleasure 
that was in her tone. " I heard you were hère and hâve 
been looking for you ! " 

" Hâve yo« ? When did you come back ? " he asked, 

looking straight at her animated face and momentarily 

'thinking that she was rather thînner than when he last 

saw her at close quarters, on the day before the rejec- 

tion of his Bill. 

" Only two days ago, and hâve come hère * on my 
own/ Let us find a seat — if there is one to be had 
in suçh a crowd. Really, I think everybody is hère ! " 

" Nearly. There are a couple of chairs," and he 
pointed to two vacant ones imder a tall " weeping " rose 
a little way to their right. 

She glanced in the direction he pointed with his stick. 
"Yes. Let us make haste, before some other persons 
get them. — I do sq want to hâve a talk with you. Is 
Kate hère ? *' 

" No." 

"Howisthat?" 

'' She is not well." 

" Oh, nothing unusual, I hope I " 

" Yes and no." 

"What do you mean?" was her quick interrogation, 
as she shot a glance at him ; and her heart and mind leapt 
hurriedly, half-chokingly for the moment, to more flash- 
îng possibilitîes than she would hâve cared to acknowl- 
edge. 

"Well, Fm rather afraid that there is something 
wrong with her intemally; but she will hâve it there is 
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not and won't see a doctor," he replied sadly and 
slowly. 

" Just lîke Kate; and I am very, very sorry to hear 
it, especially that she won't hâve a doctor; but she was 
always rather secretive, you know." They sat down. 
" And you ? " she queried, with a change of tone, again 
looking at his face. "You are still happy otherwise?" 

Instantly and involuntarily he sîghed slîghtly, but 
broke into the middle of it with, " Oh, yes — happy 
enough as happîness seems to go nowadays," and he 
smilingly retumed her glance. 

Yet Lady John was not deceived. Aloud she said 
nothing ; but to herself she exclaimed, " I knew it would 
corne 1 Oh, how blind men are when a woman is in the 
question, and the better they are the blinder ! " 

" And you — what hâve you been doing ail this time ? " 
he inquired, also changing his tone, and leaning back in 
his chair, with the little leg over the good one as usual. 
She had been on the Continent since the day af ter " her 
Bill " was talked out. 

" Oh, writing, mostly. I still hâve to write, you know 
to make ends meet — comfortably." 

"Yes, but what hâve you been writing? You threw 
up your post — didn't you? — on the Daily Courant. 
And I haven't seen your name in the papers sinc« then. 
He referred to the pen-name she used. 

"Yes. I had no heart for anything when the Bill 
was thrown out. I had hoped so much, you see, that 
the disappointment was terrible." 

" I understand," said he f eelingly. 

" I know you do — with the heart that understands, 
and that îs much more uncommon than the understand- 
ing mind." There was something that suggested a 
caress of sympathy in both eyes and voice; and Steve 
saw it, heard it, yet it neither put him on his guard nor 
set up that touch of distaste which the unsought par- 
tiality of a woman sometimes stirs in a man under such 
conditions. On the contrary he f ound it rather pleasant, 
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insomuch as ît carried with it a certain sensé of sooth- 
ing — of balm to the huit that Kate had made, when 
he was starting for this garden-party, by saying that he 
was selfish for goîng there instead of staying at home 
with her. For if Steve had one paramount virtue it 
was that of not being selfish ; he knew this, and his was 
a tempérament that f elt keenly any attempt to deny hini 
justice in such a matter. 

" It was a blow to me, also," he added in the same 
manner, af ter a pause. 

" Yes, I know that, too. And I wanted to write you 
more than that short letter, just'telling you I was sorry 
you had worked so hard for nothing; but . . ." 

"Butwhat?" 

" Well, I didn't want to say too much — Kate mîght 
not hâve liked it." 

There was another silence between them — a silence 
in which some unuttered things were as clearly under- 
stood as if they had been spoken. A couple of mutual 
acquaintances came along, paused to exchange a few 
remarks, then went on again. 

" Well, but you haven't told me what you hâve been 
writing," said he. A différent atmosphère had corne 
over their tête-à-tête. 

" I will, if you will promise no to tell any one else." 

"A husband should not hâve secrets from his wife, 
you know," he reminded her, jocularly. " But why ? " 

" Because I don't want any one to know yet." 

" AU right — agreed. What is it ? — a tragedy ? " 

" Yes, in a way," was the half-sad answer, as she ap- 
peared, to be looking at something that was not in sight. 

" In a way ? " he echocd. 

" Yes. I hâve written a novel." 

"A novel! I thought that was the last infirmity of 
the literary mind." 

" Perhaps it is. I hâve heard say that ' f ools think 
that any fool can write a novel and many fools try,' pos- 
sibly to their lasting regret. But, at any rate, I hâve 
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written one, and what cornes next remains to be 
scen." 

"Andthenameof it?" 

" Not settled yet." 

"Isittobepublished?'' 

"I thînk so; but that îsn't settled eîther. — Oh, hère 
cornes Mr. Gunnsburyl I don't want to talk to,him. 
Let us go across and get an ice ! " She arose and made 
a movement towards the ice tent. 

" He will know you are cutting him," said Steve, 
smilingly, as he gained her side. 

" No, evading him. But I don't care — I don't like 
him." 

And they went on together, to be afterwards mixed 
up with the crowd, then separated. 

When Steve arrived home he found Kate on a couch 
upstairs and asked endearingly if she f elt any better. 

" No, only sometimes," she answered, heedless of his 
solicitude. 

Not that Kate was insensible to his concem; but be- 
cause she was still annoyed at his leaving her, and in 
part owing to the f act that her disposition was not one 
that liked to be " f ussed " at such a time, nor even hâve 
her ailment talked about. Another thing, Kate's na- 
ture was an exacting one, and her conscience rather 
pricked her at having multiplied — in words — a little 
pain in order to keep him at home, in spite of his having 
told her that he had made an important appointment 
with Brindle for that aftemoon. In fact, she was also 
angry with herself, yet her behaviour was such that it 
made him think he was the cause of it ail. His inclina • 
tion was to tell her now what that meeting was for, 
knowing the pleasure that she would hâve found in the 
prospect of an increase of £1500 a year to their income; 
but Brindle had enjoined secrecy until Steve should dé- 
cide to accept the offer, and he had asked for time to 
consider the matter. He was not yet sure that this post 
would work in with his projects, and the salary was no 
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particular inducement to him. So, instead, he again 
spoke of a doctor, to which Kate made no reply. Then 
he sâid, 

" l'm going to dine wîth Skîpworth to-nîght/* 

"Oh, whatfor?'' 

" Because he has asked me to." 

" That is a poor reason, I should think." 

" It may be so to you, Kate ; but it isn't to me." He 
began to fed a little annoyed at her unreasonableness. 

" What does he want you for ? " 

" I don't know — something more than l'm going to 
miss, ni warrant," and he turned away to prépare. 

" A sort of a command, like a royal personage," saîd 
she, rather spitef ully. 

" There's no command about it ; but I should like to 
see the man who would refuse to dine with Skipworth 
when invited." 

" Oh, any excuse îs better than none 1 " 

" However, l'm going, Kate ; and I hope you will be 
much better before I come back." 

He went to dress, with the help of ChaflFe, whom he 
had installed as his man, now that there was no work for 
him to do at the chambers. When he was ready to go 
he retumed to Kate, said good-night and walked out — 
hurt at her indiflFerence to his solicitude for her health, 
and perhaps more so at the coldness with which she had 
received his parting kiss. 

There had been no glamour, no passion in theîr mating. 
At the outset her part was no more than admiration 
and the désire to effect a purpose that appealed to her 
then as being heroic, something great, but which she 
had now secretly found to be beyond the compass of her 
abilities; while his had been a rather foolish believing 
that he was in love with her. And when a somewhat 
emotîonal tempérament enters into a marrîage where 
there is no passion to serve as a cloak for defects, dis- 
aster is but as a night of storm that foUows a day of no 
promise, 
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Kate's father, who knew his daughter very well and 
had no false notions concerning her, was inclined to 
think that thèse indispositions of hers were merély the 
matured development of a girlish habit of malingering, 
which had been quite common with her in order to gain 
her purpose where it was being thwarted by others in the 
family — as Mrs. Somersley had so often instanced at 
the time but had now conveniently f orgotten. He knew 
that ail was not well in the Compton householdj prosy 
as he was on gênerai subjects; with a decidedly boyish 
judgment in some, he who had known what it was to 
be lame had rather keen eyes for a limp in another. But 
what the trouble was he could not tell, and would not 
ask; it would be enough to be drawn into the matter, 
if ever it left its présent privacy; till then — well, he 
desired to get some enjoyment out of his fussy old-age. 
To his thinking Steve was quite a model husband; the 
young people had ail that they could wish for, under the 
circumstances and with reason; Steve was a kind and 
clever man, with wonderful prospects. (He had been 
made a J. P., mainly at the instance of his son-in-law.) 
So that if the cause of this strained condition was not 
iri Kate, then it wasn't for him to say where it lay. 

On the other hand, her mother, knowing Kate's life- 
long antipathy to having " a doctor about her," and al- 
lowing also for her daughter's natural secrecy, thought 
that there ''was something" in Kate's irregular fits of 
slight ill-health with now and then a weakness that pros- 
trated her for a day or so. But she, too, was puzzled 
by the great lack of married comradeship between Steve 
and her daughter. She had noticed it, wondered, failed 
to see the cause of it and, inevitably, had put it down to 
some such defect in the husband as only a wife could 
know. 

But the most of this matter had been brought to 
Mrs. Somersley's attention by Mrs. Fotheringale, a 
widowed, childless sîster of hers, who had dropped into 
the habit of spending a fréquent week in town — she 
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being very fond of théâtres and other shows — and al- 
ways putting herself up at "Kate's house"; to her it 
was never Steve's house, or home, or place, but at ail 
tîmes and seasons "Kate's house." Mrs. Fotheringale 
was a talkative, rather caustîc, but not really spiteful, 
person who prided herself on being " in the Çounty," and 
of knowing ail things and everybody that were worthy 
of notice (she meant what a woman of fashion on the 
fringe of Society should know) ; while in reality she 
had ail the littlenesses and gênerai narrowness of the 
egotistical who are half-informed, are too ignorant to 
see their def ects and would be too proud to correct them. 
In her opinion Elate had laid waste her chances in life, 
had squandered them with a ruthless hand; and Steve 
was a curiously "tame wild goose" — ^''tame" because 
of his being, to ail appearances, a good husband, and 
" wild " because of his " strange ideas and politics " — 
to whom she condescended with the stiff grâce of un- 
bending; even while she held that "having made their 
bed it was for them to lie on it, and it wasn't for any 
one else to make it apple-pie or put holly in." 

The one person who knew the cause of this change 
în Kate, and therefore made a safe guess, for himself, 
at the origin of the strained relations between Kate and 
Steve — which had now become a family secret — was 
Hiram. But Kate's brother had always entertained for 
Steve that particular kind of aversion and distrust which 
a mind of small limitations often, in fact generally, has 
for the clcver man or woman whose proximity serves 
to show up its own dullness; and, being as selésh, in a 
quiet way, as he was stupid, he was rather glad, in his 
own heart, that Steve and Kate were not so happy as 
they might hâve been. Besides, Kate had so domineered 
over him at home — not openly, nor with any degree of 
noise or show, yet effectually — that he was not really 
sorry to see her " getting a bit of her own back," as he 
put the situation to himself. At the same time he was 
disappointed that Kate was having no success where she 
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had thought to find thîngs faîrly easy. Fortified wîth 
hîg sister's assurance of vîctory Hiram had gone about 
boasting, with the half-surreptitious wink and the quiet 
smile of a prophet who knows, whenever Steve and hîs 
politics were the subject of conversation, "that the 
world would soon see a great change in Mr. Q^mpton, 
that the next year or two would wîtness one of the 
greatest conversions in politics that history had known," 
etc. Fear of Kate had, however, kept him from the 
further indiscrétion of hinting directly as to how the 
" conversion " was to be efïected. AU the same, there 
were, of course, those who had understood what he 
meant. So that now, when occasion offered, he, also, 
"got a bit of his own back." It was for this reason 
that he had recently tackled Kate on the matter, only 
to be put off with the excuse that " things were shaping 
ail right, but for the time being she wasn't well enough 
to foUow up the subject." Kate was not one to tell even 
a more or less subservient brother that she was finding 
the task to be far more diificult than she had antici- 
pated; that ît bristled with nasty points and gênerai 
awkwardness to such an extent as so far to hâve kept 
her only on its f ringe. Stîll, Kate had the bravery of her 
blindness; and she was promising herself what great 
and clever things she would do towards her object when 
once thèse indispositions had lef t her. 



CHAPTER XI 

When Steve arrived at Pope's Villa again it was a 
surprise to him to find that he was the only guest. In 
itself this f act was significant — Skipworth did want him 
for something more than he would hâve cared to miss, 
of that Steve felt certain and was on the alert. But 
no hint of anything of the kind came from the little 
man's lips during dinner. The meal, of seven courses, 
went leisurely from oysters to choice liqueur. One of 
Skipworth's f avourite remarks was, " Only the natural 
epicure and the man who has worked and wanted can 
thoroughly enjoy a complète dinner, the one because 
he was bom to it and the other because he has known 
hunger " ; and " as he had hurried enough on the other 
side of the Atlantic for one lifetime he did not intend 
to hurry on this side," in proof of which he took ail 
things easily and was never ruffled. At the end of the 
meal he led the way to a room that Steve had not seen 
before. It was a small room, littered everjrwhere with 
nearly ail sorts of a man's belongings except gênerai arti- 
cles of dress, and one wherein, apparently, a woman was 
very seldom allowed to exercise her domestic proclivities. 
The fumture was a variety of little value, of odds and 
ends, old, nondescript, hardly English in appearance and 
was said, by the very few men who knew that room, to 
hâve been the sole contents of the millionaire's one 
apartment when he began his financial career in New 
York. 

" Find a chair," said Skipworth — ^*'empty any one 
you like. Hère are cigars — glad you don't smoke ci- 
garettes. What will you drink? " 

" Whisky, please," Steve replied, bundling magazines, 
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illustrated American papers and a crushed expensive 
panama hat out of a chair. 

When the drink had been served, the green-bazed 
door shut and locked by Skipworth, and the two men 
sat opposite to each other, smoking in silence, the host 
said, 

'* Compton, I want you to tell me what I call your 
political gospel, and as much in a pièce as you ken, 
just." Steve raised his head and opened his eyes. 
" It's a pretty tall order, maybe, but you ken do it ; and 
I promise that not a word of what you say to me to- 
night shall ever be said by me to another man till you 
give me leave." 

"Well, I don't know," remarked Steve, smiling 
slightly at this rather curions request " That is, I don't 
know where to begin." 

"Exactly. A creed of this sort doesn't begin with 
* I believe/ touch a few main points, then jump oflE the 
track in a hurry." 

" But it's ail a matter of odds and ends, bits and t— " 

" Just so. — Excuse my interruption. ' That's the posi- 
tion. From what you hâve said at différent times I 
hâve picked out bits and tried to run them into a mould ; 
but every now and then there's a flaw — the bits won't 
jom. 

Steve laughed, saying, "Well, I suppose there are 
contradictions in every man's political philosophy. I 
know there is no calling in which a man seems to belle 
himself and his Party more, even while he is as faith- 
f ul to both as a man can be." 

" I didn't mean contradictions exactly. I guess I*m 
not clear. Better say there's a break hère and there that 
I ken fin in — the métal stops running; it's in parcels 
and won't connect up," came in the çasy, curions, thin 



voice. 



I see. — Suppose you indicate the breaks and let me 
try to fill them in." 

" Look hère, Compton, you're the one man I know in 
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politics who would speak the truth when there's a prize 
to be had for telling a lie ; so l'm inf orming you bef ore- 
hand that if the whole thing squares with my sum- 
mary of it, I*m going to put money into it — in a way 
l'il tell you of . Now, be good^ sît still and let me caté- 
chise/' 

"Very well, proceed/' said Steve, genially, and set- 
tling himself back in the chair. He was prepared for 
this, because political matters and Mahafferty had of 
late helped his dreams and visions into a definite shape. 
He had now corne to a time when he saw how to attain 
to his great purpose, providing that no unexpected ob- 
stacle came in his way. 

" Hâve another cigar," Skipworth advised, seeing that 
Steve had let his go out. 

No, thanks." Steve relit the one he had. 
Then I guess we'll begin with the land, as it's the 
first and last of everythîng." 

** I would nationalise it, of course — every acre of 

" And what of the houses on it? " 

" They would hâve to go with it eventually." 

" Seems so." 

" The housing of ail paid workers is of national im- 
portance; it is a matter that largely concerns the wel- 
f are, the efficiency of that on which the State is run — 
I mean, in particular, industrialism. And l'm not sure 
that we hâve bettered things much by changing the war 
of weapons for this war of trade." 

" That's an aside. How are you going to nationalise 
house-property ? " 

" By a slow process at which I am now working with 
the help of Mahafferty's finance." 

" A Smart young man that." 

" I am now framing a Bill to stop jerry-building.'* 

"How?'' 

" By making it illégal for a man to build a house 
merely to sell, unless it costs not less than a certain sum 
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per square foot of construction and îs erected under the 
supervision of a qualified înspector — " 

** Every man has his price and ken bc bribed." 

** Not in this country — " 

**Aye?" came sharply in the flat, thin voice, as the 
little man shot a glance at Steve from his piercing blue 
eyes. " M'm, yes — I see — right, go on," he added, 
easily as ever, and meditatively stroking his pointed 
beard with the left hand. 

" Houses should be built only to let." 

" But supposing the owner must sell, owing to his 
financial position?" 

" Then he must sell to the State, at a five per cent 
profit on his outlay if it be a new house, and at a valu- 
ation if it be an old one. Otherwise a new house should 
not be sold under ten years." 

"And supposing houses are wanted in a certain lo- 
cality and no builder comes forward? " 

"Then the State steps in and builds, and the rent is 
fixed on a basis of four per cent profit till the cost and 
up-keep are paid for ; af ter that the rent is the up-keep 
only." 

" Then some people would be living nearly rent-f ree 
while others paid high rents." 

" No." 

"How?" 

" Because our System of nationalising the houses pro- 
vides that every householder pays the usual rent for 
seventeen or eighteen years, which pays back the original 
outlay and ail the up-keep — previous rents having gone 
for profits — and at the end of that time the house be- 
comes the property of the State." 

" I see — every man just buys his house and gives it 
to the nation." 

^"Yes, for the betterment of those who come aftcr 
him. But first we are going to hit at the jcrry-builder 
and the slum-landlord." 

" How the slimi-man? " 
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'^ By compelling him to spend in repairs ail the profits 
he msikes over five per cent ; and at the same time mak- 
ing it nnlawful for any workman's dwelling to be sub- 
let — or, in other words, there shall be only one tenant 
who may not charge more per room for lodgers than 
altogether amounts to the rent of the house." 

" Good — îf it ken be done." 

"It only needs the Act; and ail our Public Health 
Acts are incomplète without it." 

" I guess this is Socialism, downright " ; and there was 
a ring of disappointment and conviction in his tone. 

"No—" 

"Whatthen?" 

" Brotherhood." 

" A distinction without a diflference." 

" No, a différence in a distinction," said Steve, relax- 
ing so far as to smile. 

" You juggle." 

" I do not. Brotherhood carries no sensé of equalîty, 
except that of comradeship; Socialism is a beautiful 
impossibility — an alluring vision that draws otherwise 
able men from a possible middle course that would 
eventually lead to a happy and permanent marriage be- 
tween capital and labour." 

" Go right on." 

"I hâve now come to the conclusion that Socialism 
would only be possible where ail men were bom with 
equal abilities, equal chances, equal passions and equal 
virtues. But while there is aspiration in human blood, 
intelligence and stupidity in différent minds, and un- 
equal opportunities in ail men, there can be no true equal- 
ity even in a community. How, then, can it be in a 
nation ? " 

" But you are a Socialist in public." 

" Unfortimately, yes; because I made the mistake of 
starting as one, yet I hope to die a patriot. And for the 
purpose of carrying my ideas into practice I must con- 
tinue to act a sort of lie." 
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Then you expect to win through just." 
I hope to." 

Explain:" Having also and unknowingly let his 
cîgar go out in the middle he threw it away, took another 
and lit it, as Steve said, 

" I am now the leader of a Party that numbered fif ty, 
but owing to the Socialists coming in and to the Libérais 
who hâve tumed Labourists, we are over a hundred 
strong/' — 

" True." 

"And given another two years of the same success 
I shall hâve a f oUowing that will enable me to pass such 
measures as will alter the face of industrial England." 

" Bring in your brotherhood ? " 

" Yes — marry capital to labour in a peace that will 
stop ail strikes." 

" You hâve f aith, I guess." 

" I hâve." 

" And f aith as the f ulcrum to a lever of right intelli- 
gence may move mountains." 

" Yes ; but if once it is known that I am no believer 
in Socialism, nor even in the so-called rights of labour 
over capital, then my leadership is gone entirely." 

"Just so, and there's the sort of lie; but it's worth 
living." 

" l'm glad you think so ; for I hâte it in a way." 

" Men ken't succeed without lies, and women would 
die for want of them." 

" I don't know about the latter — " 

" Never mind, — we're getting on. What about titles, 
say?" 

" Let every man win his own honours, — he will value 
them the more." 

" Heresy to your brotherhood. — Isn't it, some?" 

" No." 

"What then?" 

" Justice to other men, which is the wider and bctter 
brotherhood." 
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" Then you would end the House of Lords ? " 

" No, but it should be élective, or be made up auto- 
matically only by men who get there on theîr own abili- 
ties. There's no such thing as heredity in brains. How, 
then, can there be heredity ability to govem? — surely 
one of the highest branches of mentality 1 " 

" But what about training ? " 

" No training ever turned a f ool into a clever man ; 
and a dozen fools in a hundred wiser men will balk the 
counsel. Take the son of an average industrious work- 
ingman and give him the same training as you give to 
the son of a lord, from the cradle up; and, mentally, 
no man can tell one from the other at any subséquent 
period of their lives. Probably the workman's son will 
hâve more origfinality, more grip and force, as native 
stock always has ; but — " 

"And therefore less a lord of the goveming order, 
I guess. But we're away again. What of the Em- 
pire?" 

" Hold it together or die in doing so because the day 
on which dismemberment begins will be the first day of a 
rapid décline." 

" Yet there are Labourists and Socialists who would 
chop oflf every limb of the Empire." 

"Yes, men who ought to be shot, from a national 
point of view ; traitors to the welf are of their country, 
I call them 1 " said Steve warmly. " And that is what the 
Labour Party in Australia are generally; in their own 
blind, immédiate, selfish interests they would separate 
Australia from the Empire, and hâve a grabbing power- 
fui enemy down on them next day, with hardly a ship 
or a régiment on their side to meet him. And in cer- 
tain labour sections you can see the same evil at home 
hère. I tell you that labour, in its primitive form that 
is, is a tyrant of the worst order, a stalking babe with 
the strength and the appetites of a giant, a hungry nawy 
whose only policy is momentary gulp." It was casy to 
see that this subject moved Steve deeply. 
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Skîpworth smîled, strokîng hîs beard again, and said, 
"Which makes it wary treading for a patrîot — m'm? 
Yours is not a stereotyped mind, Compton, — you're a 
leader just ; you couldn't f oUow ; and the man who can't 
follow must lead — the rest dépends on hîs right-mind- 
edness. — Eh ? " 

" I suppose so," Steve answered, în reply to the last 
question, and f eelîng flattered at Skîpworth's remark on 
himself. 

"Just so. — You're a born leader; I knew that when 
I heard you in the House, and this increasing f oUowing 
of yours proves it. But I wanted to know some where 
you intended to lead. — Hâve another smoke, man." 

Steve discarded his unfinished cigar and started a f resh 



one. 

te 



Then you're not a pacifist exactly, I take it?" was 
the next query. 

"Yes," said Steve, comîng to the charge again, in a 
sensé, — "with, if possible, as many loaded guns in the 
corner as I hâve enemies ; but not using one till the other 
man puts his gun up." 

" Capital ! — If you wish for peace — " 

"Yes. The only way to keep peace, when you live 
by the side of the warlike, is to be more prepared for 
war than he is. For that reason we absolutely must 
maintain the imity of the Empire; but always with a 
peaceful family policy of give-and-take with the G>1- 



onies." 






"And the bugbear?" 

" You mean Germany ? " 
England has but one at présent, I guess." 
But it isn't the German people who are against us> 
cxcept a section of them when fired now and then by 
the envions utterances and actions of their Kaiser; thcy 
are no more our enemy than we stand in their sunlight. 
It's the German bureaucracy that's against us, working 
out on the anvil of selfish conquest the last iron of 
Bismarckian policy; and it will be against us, in my be- 
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lîef, untîl ît has eîther wîped us out of its way or has 
become convinced that it cannot do so. But it won't 
attack with any doubt on its sîde, because it is just wise 
enough to know that even if successf ul the country will 
want a génération in which to recover ; and if it lost — 
well, anywhere from two générations to a dozen. In 
other words they bave the men, but neither the ships 
nor the money ; and, as you know, the country is living 
from hand to mouth, and having to draw largely in ad- 
vance to do that, without any real prospect of ever being 
able to square the account." 

" Just so, and may theref ore do somethîng desperate to 
level things up." 
" Exactly, and therefore be more prepared." 
" You make good everywhere, to my thinking. Now 
what of this labour imrest and the f reedom of speech 
that causes so much of it? Do you think there would 
be so much trouble if there were no paid agitators ? " 
, " l'm sure there would not, and I speak of what I 
know. The men hâve every right to form and main- 
tain their trades' unions; but there should be no strike 
except by the expressed wish of the men as a body, and 
no man should be prevented from working because his 
fellows are out. At the same time, I would not allow 
the men of another trade to take the place of strikers 
who are out for a fair thing. That, and that only is 
what I, privately, call blacklegging. Trades' organisa- 
tions are, on the whole, for the good of trade, but they 
hâve one very weak spot — they should make it incum- 
bent on their members for every one to be a good work- 
man; but they don't, that is why I would revive trade 
guilds everywhere. As for the agitators — I hâve had 
plenty of opportunities of seeing that many of them tyr- 
annise in a way over the men whom they are supposed 
to represent, while in point of fact they represent only 
a small minority and their own wrong-headed opinions. 
I hâve seen how they make and mould opinion in the 
way they want ît to go, without a thought that every 
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trade îs, more or less according to its dimensions, a na- 
tional and not a private affair. Thèse men never think 
that to-day we, as a nation, live by trade and must die 
for want of it." 

" You f eel this, some." 

" I do, for I know the evil they are doîng. Besides," 
he added, with some hésitation and a little increase of 
f eeling, " I lost the girl I should hâve married because 
she thought I was an * agitator * ; which I wasn't quite, 
though I appeared to be, because I didn't see things then 
as I do now." 

" M'm," said Skipworth, fixing his blue eyes steadily 
on Steve's face for a f ew moments. " And this happy 
marriage of capital and labour? — You're preaching co- 
opération a lot. — Is that it ? " 

" No ; that is only a temporary way out of the trouble, 
unless législation can fix one System for ail industries — 
which I doubt, except in the way I would do it." 

"How's that just?" 

" By making it illégal for any employer, except the 
State or a municipality, from taking more than seven 
and a half per cent profits out of his business, and only 
five per cent where he trades in any of the necessities of 
life." 

" Oh 1 " And Skipworth înstantly became more alert, 
yet without apparently moving a muscle. 

"Ail the profits he made above that sum should go, 
first and in proper proportions, to his workers; then, 
if there was a surplus, to the réduction of local rates, 
and afterwards, if there was still a surplus, to the na- 
tional coflfer for taxes." 

" But you would cripple entcrprise, man ! " cried Skip- 
worth, surprised into leaning f orward slightly. 

" Not in the least," answered Steve, quite calmly. 
" The désire to rise, to do things, to do well is so in- 
hérent in mankind that if you take any dozen men and 
put them at anything one will get in front or above 
the others. Besides, ^f you give every employer security 
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f rom labour unrest he will be glad, in return, to gîve 
some of his profits." 

" But how do that just? " 

" By taking away the worker's right to strîke in ex- 
change for security of labour, f air wages and the knowl- 
edge that lif e's daily necessities will not go beyond a rea- 
sonable fixed price." 

" He wouldn't hâve it." 

"He would. Remember I go to the north and the 
Midlands a lot, and when l'm there I go about seeking 
the information I want in my own way." 

" But the north and the Midlands are not England, I 
guess." 

"England lîves to-day mainly by certain large tracts 
of the Midlands, the north and a small portion of South 
Wales ; and it must theref ore be content to be ruled by 
that which brings it its living," Steve replied, with con- 
viction. 

" If you pay the piper, call the tune — m'm, just so. 
And this is the marriage?" 

"Yes — a peaceful industrial brotherhood that lies 
neglected at hand while we are striving for an impossible 
Socialism, while capital and labour are trying to throttle 
one another, and would-be peacemakers are just as 
keen for ail sorts of tentative efforts at conciliation." 

** There's more in this than you tell me now ? " 

" Yes, some small f eatures such as making every en- 
gagement to work a contract at law, and putting Gov- 
ernment men in to run an industry — as a part of the 
national concem — if such a thing happened as an em- 
ployer's workers leaving him in a body; but nothing of 
more importance." 

" M'm. — How long hâve you worked at this just? " 

" In a way for years ; but it has only lately taken a 
crystallised f orm, with Mahafferty's help in figures." 

" Why don't you put it about, then, or into a Bill ? " 

" No, there's ,some pîoneer-work to be done first. My 
Bill to stop dealers f rom putting up the priées of com- 
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moditîes during a shortage, and this one relatîng to 
jerry-builders and slum-landlords are part of it. Be- 
sides, my plan is to waît till I hâve a powerf ul foUowîng 
and the pîoneer-work is done, then to propagate the 
idea/' 

" Good. Now you hâve done, pro tem, l'il begîn 
and finîsh right away. l'm going to put money into this. 
l've bought the Daily Courant, top and bottom. The 
news will be out to-morrow — if it leaks out. And it 
shall be your paper, fight for you, your Party and policy." 
Steve sat boit upright, and the little man lit another cigar, 
theni snapped out in a way, " We'U staflE it with the best 
we ken find in English joumalism — oh, yes, some 
ratherl It's for the English and must be English. It 
won't pay, l'U see to that ; and on the same lines we will 
put on the smartest evening ha'p*orth that ken be pro- 
duced. Fill your glass again — you hâve only had one 
since dinner, and I guess a half-bottle of that wouldn't 
hurt the ghost of Sir Wilf rid Lawson." 

Surprised into complète silence, Steve did as he was 
bidden. Then the conversation became confined to the 
proposed joumalistic ventures and to politics generally. 

On his way home — in Skipworth's luxurious electric 
car — Steve's mind was touched by three regrets : That 
neither his mother nor Bryanstone was alive to share in 
his joy at thèse brilliant prospects, and that his wife 
would most likely find no pleasure in them. 



CHAPTER XII 

AcTiNG on the advîce, or rather the briefly-worded 
pressure, of Skipworth, Steve accepted the Parliamen- 
tary Secretaryship to the Board of Trade. But this 
was not quite in accordance wîth his own désires; for 
it " ran in his blood " that he was somewhat hampering 
himself by becoming a sort of servant to the Govern- 
ment, and that the time iVas to corne when he would be 
sorry at having put this shackle on his f ree actions. He 
almost wished that his Party had opposed the acceptance, 
then he could hâve set aside the little man's advice. 
But Steve's foUowers, looking on the offer as an act 
of conciliation to their power, had left him free in the 
matter — with the intimation that they thought accep- 
tance would be the right thing. In the re-election which 
this promotion necessitated he was returned unopposed. 
So Kate was presented at Court and f elt, during a couple 
of weeks near the event, that after ail life was not en- 
tirely a combination of duU pain, drab outlook, and 
weakness and impotence set in front of an insurmounta- 
ble obstacle. 

The buying and the new policy of the Daily Courant 
(on the staflF of which Steve contrived to hâve Lady 
John placed as a salaried member) was, of course, soon 
an open secret in Fleet Street; and just as rapidly the 
news flowed along some of the many channels of con- 
nection between there and parliamentry circles. Steve 
was an envied man, and, more in a complimentary than 
in a direct manner, many told him so. He was pleased ; 
his* conceit was flattered ; he had climbed far, and for the 
stiff remainder of the journey he was to hâve distin- 
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guîshed help, to be a man of partîcular mark amongst 
his fellows. 

Yet Steve was not happy. In fact ît seemed as îf 
the more his ambitions were realised and his prospects 
brightened, the less happy he was in himself. Kate 
had been pleased with his post in the Government; 
but when she heard that the Daily Courant was to 
be devoted to Labourist propaganda under his guidance 
her pleasure quickly disappeared. Half-intuitively and 
half-involuntarily Steve had kept this fact from her 
— or, rather, he had not told it to her in plain words. 
So that when the news reached her she asked herself 
why he had done this, and, readîng in the action more 
reluctance than there was in it — therefore, to her 
mind, a sort of retiring if not of retreat — she said 
some things which set him thinking. Hitherto Kate had 
got no f urther with her great désire than to find fault 
with his voting on certain divisions in the House and 
with some of the points in his speeches now and then; 
ail of which he had put down to " a woman's notions " 
or to the state of her health at the time, and allowed 
the matter to go by — in part also because Kate was not 
a pleasant person to argue with in thèse days. But 
her remarks on his having a newspaper to propagate his 
Labourist — in her eyes Socialist — théories came very 
near making him ask questions as to what meaning there 
lay behind them. Had she been well at the time, he 
would hâve done so; as it was he held his peace and 
pondered, till finally he once more attributed her con- 
versation to that physical trouble concerning which she 
still refused doggedly to seek médical advice. And 
there the subject remained, as before ; nor did Steve give 
Kate any lead to return to it, except from her own 
initiatory action on his doings in the House and else- 
where ; because since she first f ell înto the habit of pass- 
ing adverse opinions on such matters, he had ceased en- 
tirely to open political topics in his talks with her. 

Then another change in the Ministry put Steve at the 
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head of the Board of Trade, wîth a seat in the Cabinet. 
Again hîs re-electîon, still for Bumley, met with no 
opposition; so that he was now the Right Honourable 
Stephen Compton, and nothing would do for Uncle but 
that he must joumey to London straightway and com- 
pliment Steve in person. He sent word of this hurried 
coming and of the time he would arrive, but he gave no 
information as to his having any one with him ; theref ore 
Steve, who made a point of being at home to welcome 
him, was intensely surprised when Martha and a well- 
set-up, f ree-limbed girl of about seventeen years walked 
in at the old man's heels. 

Heedless of the constrained meeting between the for- 
mer lovers, Uncle introduced the girl as Doris, his nièce, 
and said he had brought them both "on a few days 
of sîght-seeing in London." This was quite true; but 
he had also induced Martha to accompany them so that 
she — without knowing that he had not arranged with 
Steve for her coming — should see how matters f ared with 
her old lover in his married lif e. It was a rather repre- 
hensible trick, yet one that Uncle's strong, elemental 
mind thought was quite fair, and a good joke withal. 
At each of their meetings since Steve's wedding the 
old man had naturally asked him how affairs were at 
home and he had not been satisfied with the answers given. 
In addition Steve had latterly taken to writing longer 
letters than usual to Uncle, letters which showed that 
there was a canker some where at the root of things; 
and Uncle had put thèse signs to his estimate of Kate 
on the wedding-day, with the resuit that he had now sud- 
denly resolved that Martha should see what a mistake 
Steve had made by " taking a fine lady for his wif e." 

Strongly inclined to lecture his old f riend for playing 
this trick on him and instantly divining that Martha 
had no part in it, Steve did his best to conduct himself 
towards Martha as though they had been lif e-long f riends 
merely, and he was f airly successf ul in his efforts. With 
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the usual superior womanly ability in such cases Martha 
played her rôle far more easily than he played his. But, 
then, he was handîcapped both by the f act that his tem- 
pérament unfitted him for such a situation and by his 
knowing that he was placed at a disadvantage owing to 
his marriage being an unhappy one — at the same time 
no one beyond himself and Kate knew a quarter of this 
unhappiness. Decidedly thinner than when Steve last 
saw her, quiet and précise in manner and voice, but not 
in the least melancholy in either, seeming to be consider- 
ably older than she was, and with the poignancy of her 
heart-ache duUed by the intervening years yet no whit 
weaker on the principle that had made her suffer, Martha 
was otherwise just the same Martha to whose présence at 
Holme Chapel Steve had so often hurried, attired in his 
smartest clothes and wearing the best " button-hole " he 
could buy. After somc ten minutes of conversation, 
when the embarrassment of the position had mostly worn 
away, Steve began secretly to realise this; to compare 
her — as she sat there, soft-voiced, soft-eyed, gentle in 
ail things even to her insistence of a conviction — with 
Kate. 

Then Kate was heard. Unaware that any one beside 
" that queer old man " had arrived, and not thinking it 
necessary either to hurry to greet him nor to put on any 
Society coveringe-up because of his being in the house, she 
was crossing the entrance-hall, on her way to speak a f ew 
indiffèrent words to the guest — who would soon be ofï 
again, she hoped — when the deliijquency of some serv- 
ant attracted her attention and instantly she was heard 
in ail the adjacent rooms; not that she spoke so very 
loudly, but because her voice was a mixture of strength, 
sharpness, carrying power, urgency, hardness and pride. 
And, in thèse days of intermittent îU-health and a 
purpose foiled by her lack of force and ability to tackle 
so great a task, it was only natural that some of Kate's 
inhérent peevishness, should come to the front But 
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thîs phase of her îll-temper was additiwially tryîng to 
Steve because it was making the servant question a very 
difficult one in the house. 

When Kate entered the room and caught sight of 
Martha and Dons, Steve at once saw, by the momentary 
expression on her face, that she was annoyed at the ex- 
hibition she had madc of herself. Putting this aside, 
however, she advanced, took her share in the conversa- 
tion; and, when she understood that the party were in 
town for a f ew days only, she readily offered them the 
hospitality of the house during their stay. Martha was 
for declining the invitation, as Uncle knew she would if 
the matter was left to her. But he had' started the nail 
into the wood and intended to drive it home, so he put 
in a quick acceptance ; whereon Kate conducted Martha 
and Doris away to tàke off their wraps and hâve some 
tea, while Steve sent to King's Cross for the luggage, 
then returned to reprimand Uncle gently on his trick and 
to caution him not to let Kate know, for the time being, 
that Martha and he had once been affianced lovers. Thisj 
brought f orth f rom the old man the question : 

"What for?" 

" Well, because my wif e îs not in the best of health 
and because I don't think it would be wise generally," 
Steve replied. 

" Because fiddlesticks," said Uncle definitely. " Be- 
cause she's leading you a dance, that's why — " 

"No, she isn't— " 

" Yes, she is. You can't blind me, my lad. — I can 
guess eggs when I see bits of shells; and I pity you. 
AU the same it's your own fault. It isn't to say that 
because there's a similarity between 'em — and it's only 
a similarity, that you forget as soon as they're apart — 
it isn't to say that because of that they'd be alike in 
themselves. And you should hâve been wise enough to 
know it. But, there, youVe done it; and, as I say, I 
pity you; for that woman's vexed with a devil, sure 
enough/* 
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You mustn't say that of her, Uncle/' Steve put in 
rather warmly. 

" But IVe saîd ît, and it's a fact, and f acts shouldn't 
hurt reasonable folks. I don't say it's her fault; but 
ît's there — she's got ît, and youVe got to bear it." 

" Kate îs not well, more or less ail the time, and that's 
ail there îs the matter wîth her," was Steve's emphatic 
excuse. 

Well, what îs ît, then? — What's the trouble?'' 
I don't know. — She won't see a doctor," he answered 
in a half-ashamed manner. 

"Won't see a doctor! My boots, what next! Then 
brîng one to see her. — You're her husband. — She's your 
wîfe." 

"Ah, but you don't know Kate, Uncle," was Steve's 
expostulatory confessîon. 

"Don't know her? — Don't I? But that's just what 
I do know, and l've shown ît, and now you're backîng 
ît up. Look hère, my lad, you used to be a master 
enough în your own way în the old days, take my ad- 
vîce and rouse up a bit and be a master în thîs, as 
you ought to be — bring a doctor to her, or she's going 
to ruîn your lîfe, that's as plaîn as a spinnîng-shed în 
daylight. And îf you let her make lif e a misery for you, 
how are you goîng to get on în your high places în Par- 
lîament?" 

Hère Steve succeeded în tumîng the conversation to 
politîcs, the Daily Courant and Shîpworth, of which they 
talked tîU the tea-bell rang. The evening was spent at 
a théâtre, largely because of Uncle's love of the drama ; 
but în part also owing to Kate having taken unusually to 
Doris and wanting the girl to see a partîcular, new com- 
edy. In fact, there was a small contest between Klate 
and Uncle as to whether they should go to the comedy 
or to see a revival of " Hamlet," the old man being es- 
pecially fond of Shakespeare's plays. But he had to sur- 
render, for Kate had put on her most entertaining be- 
haviour, now spiced with that mîstressshîp which was 
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cvcr to the fore when the odds were not too serions and 
heavy against her. 

When the party retumed f rom the théâtre, and the 
women had gone upstairs, Uncle and Steve sat down for 
a last smoke bef ore retiring. Their conversation was on 
parliamenary matters and Steve's political hopes and 
purposes. Presently the old man asked, while Steve was 
making him a glass of hot whisky : 

"What about Smallwood? — What are you going to 
do wîth him?" 

This référence was to a Manchester Labourîst whom 
Uncle knew and who was already giving Steve some 
trouble — a rabid lover of obsequious flattery and adula- 
tion ; a big, puffing man who went about with a mouth- 
ful of strictures on ail social distinctions and class-eti- 
quette, yet was in himself a class hedged around with the 
étiquette of a would-be ruler, the nonsense of a spoilt 
child, the vanity of an aboriginal chief, the bigotries of 
a Calvinistic up-bringing in mean surroundings and the 
suspicions of a man whom no one should trust. He 
was a man who went liunberingly to breakfast every 
moming when he did not see his name in some news- 
paper. Mahafferty said that he was " a wormer by na- 
ture" and generally spoke of him in private to Steve 
as " the fat worm." Happily, however, Smallwood was 
disliked by the Party as a whole, and Steve instanced this 
in his reply, adding : 

" But he is not the only one ; he has his counterpart on 
every side of the political machine. I wish to goodness 
there was more honesty, more sincerity and less grab in 
politics 1 " 

" Honesty," echoed Uncle, as he lif ted his glass to as- 
certain, at Steve's request, whether or not it was mixed 
properly. " Yes, it's ail right. Why, how some of you 
do talk about this thing you call honesty! — Just as if 
you believed in it and what you say about it ! " 

"Of course, we do — some of us at anyrate, thank 
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goodriess ! '* And Steve dropped înto a chair opposite the 
old man. 

*' Yes, just about as much as the always unlucky Ag- 
nostic believes in a God, when he's swîmming a river for 
his life and it's touch-an'-go whether he'U last out or 
not. He would like to belieye there's a beneficent Provi- 
dence with the power to save him ; but — and there's the 
puU-up short" 

"But how do you know he doesn't believe? " 

" Not if he's honest, which he isn't, gen'rally, till he's 
safe on mother earth again. And a lot of you are the 
$ame about honesty, when you think of it — the fine- 
spun sort, that is, the tiptop of the market. Because 
when you look into your own cupboards you joUy well 
soon see you can only find a few stale crumbs; you 
don't find a chunk of the beautiful fine cake that you 
like to talk about so much, when your f riends drop in to 
tea. Look at me, I don't talk about it, because I know 
it's no use; I just go straight on, expecting every man 
to hâve me that's sharp enough, an* giving him best that 
can get it; because I know it's the way of life." Yet 
his business had been kept a small afïair for over twenty 
years owing solely to his running it on honest lines. 

"Ah, you would never do in politics, Uncle," was 
Steve's comment. 

" l'm glad of that ; it says something for my honesty, 
an' l've no more than the next, when l'm weighed up. 
I tell you, me lad, no man, and certainly no woman, is 
a scrap more honest — in his actions, I mean, not his 
intentions — than his convenience, his pocket, his policy 
requires. Why, children deceive one another as soon 
as they can talk. It's bred in the bone; it's a natural 
part of us, and it must come out. Why, l've seen a 
child in arms deceive its mother before it could speak; 
an' you can do the same any day, if you only watch 
a woman nurse her baby. And she doesn't scold it for 
that — not she, indeedl She laughs at it, quite prop- 
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erly, an' cooes to it, an' thînks ît clever, Hkely to get on 
in the world, because she sees it's so much like herself 

— or, if she's in love with her husband, better still, like 
its f ather if it's a boy, which shows that the f ather knows 
what the world is an' acts accordingly. — Fill my glass, 
please — about the same as bef ore, but not so much sugar 
and a bit more lemon. — I don't get a member of the 
Cabinet to mix my night-cap too of ten." 

"To hear you talk a stranger would think that you 
were eut ont for a political leader," said Steve lightly, 
as he proceeded to fill the glass agaih. 

" Per'aps. To hear the bellows blow, then pull it to 
pièces to see whef e the wind came f rom was what puz- 
zled the mbnkey. Now, look at women ; you don't hear 
them prate about honesty as men do. — No, they're too 
wise in their degree ; there's too much of the serpent in 
them for that ; and in that they're more honest than we 
are, for they know it's ail moonshine, — this talk about 
a superfine characteristic that won't bear the wear and 
tear of everyday lif e. Why, even your * noble savage ' 
deceives his mother, his brother an' his best f riend when- 
ever he can do it without putting up a challenge to 
fight. Doesn't the cat deceive the mouse when she lets 
the poor little thing go for an instant, and the dog do 
the same when he's romping about the bushes with an- 
other an' hides? Doesn't the weather deceive us every 
day of our lives? I tell you, Steve, my lad, there's no 
such thing as this extra spécial honesty anywhere in 
nature. It's only a soft, fancy yarn that some of you 
try to work into the pattern, an' it doesn't wear well 

— it's soon gone. And the best thing you can do, now 
you're in the swim, is to go straight on an' not look for 
it too much; because if you do you'U only be disap- 
pointed and get soured. It's a fallacy, Steve,— ^ a fal- 
lacy. And keep your eye on Smallwood — keep ît close ; 
because he's as fuU of the other thing as Old Nick's full 
of the Devil." 
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*^ Oh, he can't huit me, — only he îs a nuisance now 
and then," said Steve. 

" Well, he will if he can, so watch him. As for you 
goîng into politics — well, as l've said before, I never 
could understand it. Business is bad enough; but as 
far as I can see public lif e is — well, there, when it brings 
y OU' to play tricks it must be bad indeed! " He emptied 
his glass, and Steve made to pick it up. " No," he said, 
putting out a hand, " no more, — Vm going to bed. Keep 
Smallwood in his place — the big in the little. And don't 
get down-hearted because there isn't enough extra fine 
honesty to go around." 

Steve made a suitable reply, and they went upstairs 
together, talking in semi-whispers. 

By post on the following morning, Steve received an 
urgent request to take the place of a suddenly invalided 
speaker at a meeting that evening in Manchester. He 
decided to go — it would release him from the embar- 
rassment of spending two days in the same house as 
Martha. So, after a visit to his chambers and a call at 
the House on his way home, he went, knowing that his 
f riends would be well-treated by Kate now that she had 
shaken off her ill-humours. 



CHAPTER Xni 

Steve dîd not retum home on the following day, as 
he had rather expected he would, without having any 
particular thought on the matter. He had every wish 
possible to be a f aithf ul husband, even in mind ; and he 
knew that any moral slip of his would be sure to blight 
his political prospects to the extent, if no further, of 
taking away the power to effect his national purpose. 
Not that he had the most remote idea that Martha would 
ever be a party to his moral downfall; but he had 
something more than a mère reluctance to be in the hoùse 
with her and Elate at the same time. The situation 
was altogether too f uU of continuai comparison between 
the two women ; it seemed to force disloyalty of thought 
towards Kate, and such thought usually led to kindred 
action. And the more he dwelt on the subject, as the 
train hurried him north, the more he f elt annoyed with 
Uncle for bringing the meeting about under such con- 
ditions. At the same time, and at the back of it ail, 
he could not hide f rom himself his secret pleasure at hav- 
ing once more had the opportunity of enjoying Martha's 
company. But to go back to it, under présent circum- 
stances, was another affair. So that, within a couple of 
hours of his arrivai in Manchester he had accepted an 
opportune chance to speak at three consécutive evening 
meetings in the city and district. 

This lef t Kate to entertain the guests during their stay, 
and she did it well enough for Martha — still ignorant 
that Kate knew nothing of the past conceming her and 
Steve — to go away with a rather high opinion of her, 
notwithstanding that outburst in the hall. But, in spite 
of the fact that Kate had taken remarkably to Doris, 

^94 
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and had învîted lier for a longer stay whenever con- 
venient to herself, Uncle went home (after a very en- 
joyable afternoon în Skîpworth's company, which com- 
pensated hîm for the uneasîness he had generally felt 
in Kate's présence) with hîs adversp convictions un- 
changed. , 1 

When Steve retumed on the heels of the vîsitors' de- 
parture, he was considerably surprised to find Kate so 
much like her old self that it set hîm thinking, and the 
only reason he could find for the change was the récent 
présence of the Burnley trio, They had evidently taken 
her out of herself enough to efïect this désirable end, 
So he at once went off to Mahafïerty's house, which was 
in an adjacent street, and interviewed Norah, Mahaffer- 
ty's wife, with whom he was on very friendly terms. 
She possessed a bright, sensible disposition, wîthout " no- 
tions " or vagaries of any kind ; and his purpose was to 
persuade her to become a fréquent visitor at his house, 
a daily one if possible, under the idea that her company 
would hâve a bénéficiai efïect on Kate, He was suc- 
cessful in his errand. Both Norah and Mahafïerty f ell 
in with the project quite readily, and Steve went away 
with better hopes of his domestic future than he had felt 
for some time past. 

Soon after this aflfair he brought în his Bill to stop 
jerry-buildîng and curtail the power of slum-landlords. 
In spite of the strenuous opposition of Hammerby (who 
had now succeeded în getting Tooley into the House, 
for the latter's native rural constituency în the south- 
west, after two failures în other parts of the coimtry), 
Steve got the Bill past its first reading, with an early 
day fixed for its second one. Norah was beginning to 
exercise some good influence over Kate, although the 
latter's physical indispositions came and went as before, 
and she still doggedly ref used médical help ; so that Steve 
was once more comparatively happy, despîte hîs recurring 
worries as to the cause of Kate's malady, the înterfer- 
ings of such persons as Smallwood, the importunings of 
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Accrington and his kind, and the great strain of public 
lif e generally. 

But the better condition of things was presently broken 
again; this time in connection with the Daily Courant. 
At the outset Skipworth had left Steve a free hand in 
staffing both ît and the evening print that was brought 
into existence as a companion journal ; and Steve, hating 
to put any man out of employment, had retained the 
former editor, a slightly-built, sharp-nosed man f rom the 
west, against whom Mahafferty and a f ew intimate ac- 
quaintances had wamed him in a way — the Irishman 
reminding him once more that he was "no judge of 
character." And Pat was right in this case at least. 
The editor, who had already shown his hand by ignoring 
a part of the policy that Steve had laid down to him at the 
beginning, now practically ref used to allow Brindle's name 
to appear in the paper any more than was absolutely 
necessary. This was because Brindle's thoroughness and 
sincerity had made him unpopular with some of his col- 
leagues in the Cabinet, who had "pulled wires" with 
the editor previous to Skipworth's buying the paper. 
Steve knew by this time, of course, how différent jour- 
nais took up then dropped prominent men, especially 
politicians, in a way that was mystifying to the gên- 
erai public, just as he knew how a newspaper could help 
in making a man popular or leave him in comparative 
seclusion. But it did not fit in with his ideas of justice 
that a man should go short of his share of récognition 
because some of his fellow-workers did not like him as 
he deserved.. So he went to Skipworth and had a talk 
with him, the resuit being that he was told to find another 
editor as soon as possible, name his man, and Skipworth 
would immediatdy effect the required change. The 
truth was that the editor, a trained joumalist though he 
happened to be, had no instinct for, nor any apprécia- 
tion of , the literary side of a newspaper editor's duties ; 
neither did he care a straw for the past réputation nor 
the présent well-being of British journalism at its best. 
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Hîs abilitîes — as others pointed out to Steve when he 
SEW the fact for himself — were for management, not 
an editorship. And he was offered the post of joint- 
manager of the two papers, when Steve found a more 
suitable man in the person of a Scots Libéral Imperialist 
who had made a success of a Midland journal. But 
instead of taking the offer, the westerner changed di- 
rectly to a subordinate post on the staff of an oppo- 
sition paper ; and Steve had the chagrin of seeing himself, 
in a press-photograph in that print on the following 
day, limping in court dress to a levée — one of the par- 
ticular things that he had impressed on his quondam 
editor as being distasteful to him, because of the di- 
minutive leg. 

Nor was this ail that Steve had to suffer as a resuit 
of the dismissed editor's spite, although the next instance 
of it came by the way of Lady John's novel. Af ter try- 
ing three of the old-established houses with her manu- 
script, one of whom had offered to issue it " if the per- 
sonalities were taken out," Lady John found a publisher 
in a new man, who was ready enough to take some risk 
providing that he was compensated by a satisfactory 
amount of advertisement. However, no sooner were the 
proof s through her hands than Lady John began to ask 
herself if shc was doing wisely in putting her book be- 
fore the public in its présent form. While the thing 
was in manuscript, it had a sort of glamorous mist about 
it, an atmosphère that put its scènes and characters out 
of the range of common, everyday affairs, and kept them 
on a high plane of passion and ideality. But print is 
a magician in the matter of stripping tinsel f rom written 
imaginations; the hand of the compositor is a vandal 
that has smashed more fine notions, leaving only their 
vulgar portions for contemplation, than hâve ail the cen- 
sorious critics of ail time. Only the real gold of the 
mind can come through unsoiled by printer's ink. And 
Lady John leamt something of this during the month 
or so immediately before the day of publication. 
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On that day she arose, feelîng some of the joyful 
pride that was naturally due to the occasion ; but mingled 
with ît there were certain misgivings, uneasy questions 
as to the upshot of some matters in the book — matters 
which, every now and then, she wished most heartily that 
she had "toned down/' Realising the foolishness of 
late regret, Lady John breakfasted, then paid her usual 
visit to the office of the Daily Courant to ascertain what 
Society f unction, concert or art exhibition the editor de- 
sired her to attend that day or evening. Her way to 
the editors' room lay through that of the sub-editors' of 
the evening paper, and as she went along, saying " Grood 
moming " hère and there, she noticed certain significant 
looks both at her and at one another. Thèse she put 
down to the f act that she now stood f orth as something 
more than a joumalist, but was rather disappoînted that 
not one of the men wished success to her book. The 
editor was alone, a short, deanly built man with a big, 
gingery moustache, sharp, practical ways, a quiet manner, 
and f ew words that hid a kind heart. 

" No,"' he said, " there's no particular engagement to- 
day, Lady John. — Better make a holiday of it, as it's your 
publication day. Hâve you seen the Moming Gazette? '' 
This was the opposition paper to which his predecessor 
had gone. 

" No. Why ? " was her answer, as she wondered if thè 
print contained some contradiction to her previous day's 
work. 

"There it is." He nodded his head towards a side- 
table wherc lay ail the principal London moming papers. 
" Look at page four ; but don't be upset a while." 

Thinking that there must be something serions behind 
this, especially as there appeared to be both appréhension 
and sadness in the editor's manner, Lady John went to 
the file, looked where she was bidden and found a re- 
view of her book, the length of which sent a thrill of 
pleasure through her. But her joy died within a minute, 
leaving her first cold, then hurt severely, and finally f ulî 
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of bîtter annoyance. A glance down the column, really 
in search of critical comments on the book, was enough 
to «how that the review was a splenetic jibe from first 
to last The revîewer had not only made spîtefuUy 
merry over the novel ; he had shown, clearly enough for 
every one în politics, literature and London journalism 
to see, that Lady John had made herself the heroine, 
Steve the hero, and had drawn her other characters more 
or less from well-known men and women. That the 
book was a brilHant pièce of work, a passionate love-story 
told with remarkable, yet suggestive réticence, and con- 
taining a strong plea for equality în divorce, with no 
trace of an amateur's hand in anything except the sélec- 
tion of characters, there was no mention. Tuming from 
the file, with indignation and disgust on her fine face, 
Lady John stood there, irresolute, impotent. 

" I sent the book to a f riend of mine — a reliable man 
who doesn't know you — but his review hasn't come in, 
so IVe tumed Stevens onto the book." (A sub-editor ; 
and Lady John understood the reason of those signifi- 
cant looks.) " We'U get something into the first édition 
to-day that will make holes in the Gazette's notice." 

" Thank you," was ail that Lady John could murmur 
at the moment. 

" As I said — don't be upset yet. — Wait a f ew days. 
Take to-day oflf and — well, you know best whether to 
see Mr. Compton or . . • perhaps Mrs. Compton or any 
one else," She flashed a questioning look at him. 
"You see," he added, în explanatioh, "I don't know 
what truth there is in that," nodding towards the side- 
table, " or how much you hâve told thèse people of what 
there îs in the book. Wait." His manner had changed 
with the Word. "Go in there." He motioned to an 
anteroom, where he usually saw visitors, and pressed a 
button on his table. "But don't close the door — leave 
it ajar and keep out of sight." She went, as a boy 
entered from the sub-editors' room. " Ask Mr. Stevens 
to corne hère." The boy hurried back, and Stevens ag- 
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peared. "How are you getting on?" his chief asked. 

" l'm writîng the review.'* 

"And what of it?— the book?'' 

" It's a splendid thing — sure to go like hot cakes f '' 

" But the characters — is the Gazette right ? " 

" Oh, yes, they're ail there right enough, for those who 
like to read them into it But the thing's clean and 
wholesome — there's nothing to mock at and play the 
fool overl As far as Lady John and G)mpton are con- 
cemed the thing's an indiscrétion — a glaring indiscré- 
tion, and I daresay some of the other people in the book 
will be rather touched ; but — " 

" Ail right, — get half a column of good stuff into the 
first édition, repeat it ail day, and make it up to three- 
quarters for the moming issue, and not a word as tp the 
identity of the characters." 

"Very good," replied Stevens and retumed to his 
work. 

The editor went into the anteroom and said, "You 
heard?" 

"Yes." Lady John hung down her head, ashamed 
now that she had published a book containing the story 
of her love for Steve. She had wondered if others 
would see it, doubted at times, at others felt af raid that 
they would. Now she incidentally asked herself what on 
earth there was that she could do to make the worlds 
of fashion and politics think that it was ail pretence — 
that it was merely an indiscrétion of taste and not of 
fact. 

" Well, good moming. I would do as I said — at 
least, I think I would, if I were you. I hope it will ail 
corne out right," 

Lady John, knowing that the editor*s work had com- 
pelled the short " good moming," replied with a f ew 
words of thanks and went her way. 



CHAPTER XIV 

OuTSiDE, in Fleet Street, Lady John stood, not know- 
ing where to tum or what to do. Then suddenly came 
the thought: Hère was the Temple; it was stiU fore- 
noon, and Steve would be there. She hurried away and 
soon arrived at No. — Fig Tree Q)urt No, said the 
clerk, Mr. Compton was in court ; he and Mr. MahafFerty 
had a case there ; but it might be finished by lunch-time 
— and it might not. Lady John could not go to him 
there, could not send to him — not on such an errand, 
and he arguing a case or addressing a jury. Again she 
tumed away . . . something must be done, — but what? 
. . . Ah, she knew. She would go straight to Kate and 
tell her — tell her blankly there was "nothing in it*': 
" lies had to be told in order to live truthf uUy — some- 
times." So into a taxi-cab she hastened and went hurry- 
ing to Kensington. . . . Mrs. G)mpton was away from 
home, but was expected back on the following day. 
Foiled again. She left the doorstep, in a maze as to 
what to do next, then paid the cabman and tried to 
remember what was the business at the House for that 
day. . . . Yes, it was a rather important industrial mat- 
ter, and Steve, as head of the Board of Trade, would 
hâve to be présent. She would possess herself with as 
much patience as possible till the aftemoon, then go 
down to Westminster. 

Lady John next thought of going to her club for 
luncheon, as usual ; but decided not to do so. That re- 
view, the book and herself would be the talk of the place. 
No, any where on earth but there just then. Finally she 
bought a copy of the Morning Gazette and went home 
to study the spiteful column — in which it was casy to 

30I; 
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see that "a certain 'great' orator of the Lîb-Labs." 
was the butt — until she could go to the House of Gom- 
mons. (Thîs was the first known appearance of the 
contraction "Lib-Labs." for Liberal-Labourists, which 
was afterwards to become such a cheap and common 
jibe in that section of the Tory press which Mahaflferty 
and Uncle often described as " the gutter-snipes of Eng- 
lish journalism — without respect for an3^hing in cre- 
ation^ themselves included"; and, as Uncle usually 
added, " when a man has no proper respect for himself 
he has one f oot on sure damnation^ and the other in the 
trap of Don't Care.") 

After her solitary meal Lady John lit a cigarette and 
threw herself onto a couch, to think the situation over. 
She had now carefuUy read the review, seen behind it 
that slim westemer with the big thin nose ; had thought 
of how she would like to horsewhip him, in a suit of 
the thinnest material for préférence, and of many things 
she had read in the works of old writers conceming 
" those whose sole business in lif e — they hâve none in 
art — appears to be to deny others that ability which 
they themselves hâve not and never can hâve." And 
now, forgetting that the column of mocking spleen was 
not criticism, although it would pass muster as such both 
in the market-place and in the drawing-room, Lady John 
fixed her attention more on herself, Steve and Kate as 
the centre-pièces of that which she dreaded would be 
town-talk by evening. 

It was a stupid thing to hâve done, the indiscrétion 
of a lifetime, the one thing that a less emotional woman 
would not hâve done. Yet who could say that this 
imbroglio would hâve come out of it, had it not been 
for the malice of the dismissed editor? — who, for the 
sake of heaping ridicule on a formidable opponent, had 
risked having to pay heavy damages for libel. For her 
own part in it she cared but little now. It would be 
the gossip of literary, political and club circles for a 
time, then f ail into abeyance, like everything else. Yet 
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what of hîm (Steve) and Kate? Oh, that she had seen 
earlier how plainly the truth had been told, instead of 
thinking that it was hidden enough to be guessed at 
merely! She had played a foolish part, indeed — the 
foolishness of the literary creator to whom art îs ever 
the dominating master. She had been weak and lacking 
sadly in circumspection ; yet she possessed traits of 
strength and quality, and tiiere was neither malice nor 
a touch of premeditated evil in her — ail of which she 
recognised while reclining there, conning the several 
points of the situation. 

But there was no good to be got by worryîng over ît 
now. The only reasonable course was to foUow the 
editor's advice — do ail she could to lessen the harm 
done and await what happened otherwîse. In this f rame 
of mind she went to the House about four o'clock. Steve 
came quickly out of the chamber and took her to a seat 
on one side of that halting place in the cross-corridors, 
where so many of the " f ree and enlightened " hâve to 
cool their heels for an hour or so while waiting to see 
Members. Yes, he had seen the offending journal; it 
was pretty well ail over the House, and was generally 
thought to be no more than a malicious pièce of mud- 
throwing at him. Whereat Lady John immediatdy 
flushed up, f eeling a weight of embarrassment that made 
her keenly desirous of getting away forthwith. She 
glanced around, saw that two or three of the few Mem- 
bers présent were looking at them, and arose to her f eet. 

This had not corne into her calculation of things. If 
she had known that some of Steve's intimâtes had al- 
ready asked him how long he had been a knight-errant, 
and how many fair ladies were in love with him, she 
would hâve iled quicker than she did. As it was she 
made a hurried, stvimbling statement that she had come 
there only to express her regret at her stupid action, 
to say that she would see Kate on the morrow, that she 
was at her wits' end what to do to stop the scandai, and 
— and. She made sharply for the exit, f eeling alter- 
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nately hot and cold ; he limping along by her side, know- 
ing that the sooner they were away f rom there the better. 
As they went towards the entrance to the House, he said 
he would téléphone at once to the editor of their evenîng 
paper to publish an emphatic disclaimer in his next édi- 
tion, and to repeat it in the Courant on the foUowing 
moming. He assured her that the affair would not hurt 
him, and thought that Kate could be won over to reason ; 
but for her share in it ail he was prof oundly sorry and 
hoped that the matter would soon blow over. Finally 
he advised her to go at once to Skipworth and ascertain 
if he could help, adding that the little man was one with 
much influence in many quarters. They parted by the 
western end of St. Stephen's hall, with looks that said 
more than they dared to speak; he to go back to the 
chamber, with his conceit flattered to the top of its bent 
but his heart in pain for her ; while she hurried into the 
first available cab and was rushed ofF to Twickenham. 

On this errand Lady John was more successful. 
Skipworth happened to be at home. Yes, of course, he 
had seen the review; and he listened attentively to her 
quick confession of foolishness, her vain hope that what 
the Moming Gazette had seen would not be noticed by 
any one else, her half-declaration that there was " nothing 
in it" (for with his piercing blue eyes fixed steadily on 
her she could not tell a direct lie), and Steve's advice 
to her to come there without delay and why. When she 
had finished he said, in his méditative, yet emphatic 
way, 

" So you think I ken stem the flood, Lady John. Well, 
no, I ken't do that ; but perhaps I may ease it up a bit." 

" Oh, I shall be so gratef ul if you do ! " she exclaimed. 

" I said * perhaps,' Lady John." In his heart he was 
annoyed at the aflfair and would hâve liked to give her 
a lecture, as he had told Steve when talking to him about 
ît earlier in the day. She felt rebuked and was silent. 
"You talk of séeing Mrs. Compton to-morrow — " 

" yes." 



it 
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" Well, now, thîs îs a serîous thing just, and may do 
Mr. Compton considérable harm at a critical stage in 
his career — " 

Oh, I do hope ît won't ! " 

Yes ; but hope for a man af ter hanging him doesn't 
do him much good. Now, my advice is to go home, 
square up your affairs, pack your baggage and go to 
Rome to-morrow as assistant correspondent of the Cour- 
ant under Mr. Sutton Manners. I would say go to- 
night ; but you want to see Mrs. Compton.*' Lady John 
stared at him; whîle he reflected that it would hardly 
be wise to trust her as a singlehanded correspondent 
either in Rome or in any other capital, also that he could 
not ask her to go to a place of inf erior importance and 
attractions. At the same time she would be quite saf e 
under the guidance of so stolid yet capable a man as 
Sutton Manners. The little man added, with that very 
quiet snap and voice-inflection of his which always 
seemed to put finality to the subject in hand,«" It's the best 
thing you ken do — out of sight means out of mind much 
sooner than being in it; you know that, Lady John." 
She nodded her head. He remembered that she had 
been put on the staff of the paper at Steve's request, 
thought there was " something in it," and was anxious 
to get Steve out of what he considered to be a dan- 
gerous situation. As for what construction others would 
put on Lady Jt)hn's immédiate flight — he cared nothing 
for such confirmation, providing that she went. 

" But do you really think that îs the best course to 
follow?" she asked, with sufficient misgiving in her 
voice to show that she f elt a reluctance to go. 

"IVe said it, Lady John. You speak Italian. You 
ken study singing there and perfect your voice. The 
editor of the Courant will supply you with credentials 
to-night, and I will give you scwne letters of introduction." 
A low, involuntary sîgh escaped her; but he saw the 
action, f elt certain of that " something " and more de- 
termined to carry out his plan. 
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"But don't you think an actîon would stop it? — put 
it ail right?" Lady John asked, with a quick change to 
a hopeful and retaliatory manner. 

"What actîon?*' 

" An action at law. — Issue a wrît for lîbel I " 

" Is it libel just? " . . . He had her nailed down with 
a look. 

" Oh, that dépends on what counsel can prove ! " she 
at last answered, making a strong effort to shake off the 
influence of his gaze. 

" Exactly; and in this case it seems to me some that 
tfaere's nothîng to prove — all's proved now." 

"Do you think so?" 

"That's on the cards, Lady John. Another thing, 
your action would only bring the dead to life, because 
this pother would be in its grave by that time." 

" I did not think of that," said she, and away went 
her temporary brightness. 

" Still you ken bring that action, if you like ; but I 
wouldn't put a bad nickel on your side of it." They 
looked steadily into each other's eyes, till he added, 
" Now, you go home and get ready, and that will be 
making good for your jeopardising Mr. Compton's fu- 
ture. I will go up to town and see what I ken do with 
the editors I know." 

With this he arose; she foUowed his lead, and he 
conducted her to the steps of the villa, talking in Steve's 
interest as they went. There he told her to wait — he 
would take her up in his car. She alighted in Piccadilly 
Circus, close to which she then had a flat, while he con- 
tinued on his mission to " ease up the flood some." 

Next morning, feeling more nervous and ill-at-ease 
because of a restless night, Lady John was not surprised 
to find that her correspondence had increased consid- 
erably. There were letters f rom friands, condoling with 
her for " that stupid and tasteless notice in the M. G, " ; 
letters f rom relatives, severely censuring her for bringing 
calumny upon them ; and one f rom her publisher, saying 
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that the first édition of the book was sold out and that 
he was having a much larger one printed at once. 

Hère was an idea. She jumped to her feet, almost 
breathless. Why not stop the printing? Why not recall 
the copies that had gone out? Ah, but there would be 
the publisher to indemnify, and she had not the means to 
do so. Would he (Steve) be at that expense? she 
asked herself ; then decided that she could not put the 
question to him. But what of the little millionaire? 
came the immédiate query. There was no obstacle hère, 
and there need be no delicacy. She went at once to 
the téléphone, got through and made her suggestion. 
Yes, he understood; the idea was O K; he would give 
instructions without delay; he was also sending up her 
letters of introduction, and as he expected to be in Rome 
during the f ollowing month, he would call on her ; and, 
by-the-bye, her salary was to be doubled while on the 
new work, because she would hâve to go into society 
some and pay up at times for information. He wished 
her a safe joumey and a good time in Italy. 

Lady John put up the receiver and returned to her 
letters, sadly disappointed that Skipworth still thought 
it necessary for her to quit the scène of her indiscrétion. 
She had thought, in the flush of her idea to recall the 
book, that such an action would obviate the need of her 
going away. But she saw presently that, after ail, pre- 
venting further circulation would not stop the scandai 
for some weeks, if not months, to corne. 

Having waded through the letters, she sent her maîd 
out for copies of the morning papers; and found that 
while the Libéral and two of the better class Conservative 
prints had dealt kindly, both with the book and herself, 
the cheaper Tory ones had foUowed in the steps of the 
Morning Gazette, two of the latter having gone so far 
as to refuse to believe the déniai which Steve had caused 
to be published. Evidently she would be better out of 
sight, for a time at least ; so, with a heart f ull of regret, 
she began to make préparations for her joumey. 
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Late îri the afterncx)n, when there would be no tîme 
to prolong the interview, and with no relish for her 
errand nor any particular hope of success, Lady John 
made her way to Kensington and found Kate at home. 
The meeting was f rigid on one side and embarrassed on 
the other. 

"Hâve you seen the moming papers, Kate?" Lady 
John asked, rather dubîously, when the usual greetings 
and remarks had been exchanged. 

" Yes, and I saw the Moming Gazette yesterday, too," 
was the repelling answer. 

" But you don't believe ail they say, surely? " came the 
next question, in a tone of pained surprise. 

"Of course I do. Why shouldn't I? If it were not 
true they dare not say it." 

" It is not ail true. The Gazette îs only making po- 
litical capital out of it — " 

"Yes, you come hère and tell me so, because you 
think I know nothing at ail about it!" snapped Kate, 
sitting up on the couch where she had been lying to re- 
cover from the fatigue of her twenty-mile journey. 
Lady John was about to add something as to the spite 
of the dismissed editor, when Kate added, " I should 
think if one-half of it is true, you ought to go away 
and hide yourself as long as you live ! " 

" Don't get excited, Kate, — I am going," was the 
quiet, sad reply. 

" Which proves, then, that it is true." 

" Possibly — to some extent. But I am going because 
Mr. Skipworth wants me to go to Rome and represent 
his paper there." This silenced Kate a little. " And I 
came to say, before I go, how sorry I am at this un- 
pleasant afïair. I want to go away f eeling that we are 
still friends — that you don't think I hâve done you any 
harm." 

" Well, if it isn't harm, I wonder what you call harm ? " 

" There is no harm in it because Steve has no love for 
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me. It îs only an indiscrétion, which I thought others 
would not see — " 

" But you thought he would ! I see — write a book to 
tell a marrîed man that you love hîm — " 

" No, it was not written for that — " 

" Then you think there is no harm done to his wif e ! 
Nice reasoning, I must say ! " 

" Don't be too sarcastic, Kate ; you know that you hâve 
no love for him — " 

" How dare you say that ! " 

" You remember that talk we had down at The Larch- 
woods, some little time before you were married," was 
the quiet answer, " when you said that admiration had 
to serve for love in many a marriage, and you did not 
see why yours should be worse than others because of 
that." 

" I didn't say anything of the kind ! " 

" Say you don't remember it ; that will be better. But 
I did not come hère to quarrel with you. I came to 
tell you that I am truly sorry for ail this, and to say 
I hope you will be quite well in health again long before 
we meet — " 

" I shall be — I hope — or dead long before we meet 
again." 

"Then you will not part friends?" Lady John asked 
and stood up. 

" Friends ! If you hâve any shame at ail you will go 
eut of this house at once and never come into it again ! " 

" Very well. I trust you will live long enough to re- 
cover your health and do me justice." 

With that sadly spoken answer, and knowing that the 
interview had not been anything like what she had in- 
tended it to be, Lady John left the room and the house, 
leaving Kate alternately angry and peevish at the in- 
stance of jealousy, glad that she had ruthlessly dealt 
with the trespasser (for at the core Kate was, and always 
would be, a provincial with some denominational taint), 
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then rather regretful at having parted so callously with 
an old f riend. 

At her flat Lady John's last action was to write a letter 
of contrition and good-bye to Steve, and that evening 
the boat-train carried her down to Dover. 



CHAPTER XV 

There is no need to détail hère what transpîred be- 
tween Kate and Steve relative to Lady John's novel, 
which Kate took the opportunity of skimming while 
Steve was down at the House ttiat evening. How many 
a woman has reached the âge of thirty or more, hum- 
drum from girlhood, to realise what a Juliet in actual 
lif e — yes, and sometimes even at Francesca — she could 
hâve been if the opportunity had reached her. Life 
deals out its favours with a most uneven hand. It is 
enough to say that while Kate hardly believed him guilty 
of even a flirtation, her upbraiding contained such re- 
marks as, " You must hâve given her some cause to 
Write like that, or she would not hâve done ît"; and 
that he merely denied having " been such an ass," then 
hastened to eut the matter short by leaving her Com- 
pany when he found that she was determined to con- 
tinue the subject. On such occasions as this he had 
contracted the habit of going to his study, locking hîm- 
self in, and forgetting his domestic troubles in the sound 
of his violin, unless some business drew him îmmediately 
from the house; and as Kate had no liking for music, 
especially that of a fiddle, this procédure usually drove 
her upstairs or out-of-doors without delay. As to him 
and the novel in parliamentary circles — the subject was 
a joke for a while, but it soon ceased to be mentioned. 

Steve now began to find more cause and oppor- 
tunities for being away from home, especially during 
the week-ends; thus he escaped many of Kate's fits of 
ill-hvimour. His housing Bill was passed into law, with 
little opposition except on the part of Hammerby and 
a few of his particular satellites; and without any one 
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knowîng beyond himself, Mahafferty, Brîndle and Skîp- 
worth that this measure was the beginning of a System, 
or séries of Acts, whereby the nation was to become the 
only landlord in the kingdom, of houses first and of the 
land af terwards. It was on the heels of the passing of 
this Bill that he took to preaching cp-operation between 
employers and workers, largely as an effort to find out 
how the masters would receive the idea of compulsory 
bonus. At his instigation Skipworth had financed a 
number of workmen's political centres, especially in in- 
dustrial towns, for the purpose of spreading Steve's 
îdeas as to capital and labour; and whenever he could 
get away from London he was at one or another of 
thèse places — helped at ail possible times by Mahaf- 
ferty, who was still pursuing his successful course in 
the City but rarely taJcing a brief — carrying on a sort 
of crusade to bring masters and men into doser union. 
In the midst of it he was assisted in a way by a 
great coal strike, that proved the value of his first 
pièce of législation and made him, for the time being, 
a political favourite in the eyes of the majority of per- 
sons who could not afford to be mulcted for double the 
value of such a necessity as coal, or who resented such 
an action for the mère purpose of swelling the profits 
of avaricious middlemen. 

Nor was co-operation his only subject at this time, in 
starting his System of which he successfuUy put an end 
to the strike in some of the coal fields. He could not 
let the middleman alone. Wherever he went he spoke 
long, and with more than his usual éloquence, on the 
tcxt : " Co-operate, and let the manufacturer carry his 
goodô în every case to the consumer. It is not so much 
ilic producer as the middleman who is the curse of in- 
dustrialism. The whole System is wrong ; and some per- 
sons must suffer while that System is being changed for 
a better one; it always has been so in every trade and 
nation, and it must be so until industrialism becomes a 
xnatter of permanent peace to ail concerned in any one 
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nation." And along wîth thîs, knowîng that in the ordî- 
nary course of things manufacturers were reading the 
published report of his speeches up and down the land, 
he never failed to add that unless the masters made 
sufEcîent haste to concède the rîght of bonus to their 
employés, législation would hâve to step in and exact that 
right. 

Meanwhîle the press-cutting agency to which he sub- 
scribed kept him well-informed as to how his speeches 
were written about in Tory, Libéral and Socialist news- 
papers f rom Aberdeen to South Wales ; thus he was en- 
abled to see how his propaganda was being received, and 
to act accordingly. As a matter of simple fact ail was 
working so well as to bring many a brief, satisfactory 
comment f rom Skipworth ; Steve's only trouble being to 
keep his new editor back; otherwise the Daily Courant 
would hâve been months, if not a year or two, ahead 
of Steve in spreading his industrial gospel — because the 
editor had, of course, been told something of the great 
purpose in hand. At the same time, however, Steve did 
not find it easy to keep this initial crusade clear of Cabi- 
net matters ; he had learnt the tyranny as well as the ad- 
vantages of the Party System, and he must perf orce take 
one with the other. Besides, the way in which his 
efforts, his combined oratory and personality, were bring- 
îng in new adhérents and increasing his power week-by- 
week, and month-by-month, was sufficient compensation 
for his inability to slacken the horse's rein and let it go. 

Yet, irrespective of Kate's spells of peevishness and 
her persistent refusai to hâve médical aid — in spite, too, 
of Mrs. Mahafferty's repeated urging to that end — 
Steve was not happy except when work made him f or- 
get ail things but the one before him. Essentially a 
lover of peaceful home-lif e as he was, the condition of 
his, even in times of quiet, was a great pain to him ; and 
the lack of children made it more so. It was not till 
long after his wedding that he found he had married 
înto a set of families which were noted for their bar- 
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ren women. Not one of Kate's tfaree aunts and only 
one of four married cousins, ail on her father's sid^ 
had borne a child ; and when this came to his knowledge, 
piece-by-piece till he knew it ail, he saw that in one of 
the dearest wishes of his heart his lif e was to be a blank 
— a blank that had now taken to ccmf ronting him with 
its poignancy almost eveiy time he entered the house. 

For scxne time past Kate had made matters worse by 
pestering him with one unreasonable project after an- 
other: First it was that he should give up public life 
altogether, buy a small estate in the country and settle 
down to the rural pleasures of the squirarchy ; this tumed 
to an absorbing désire to go and live in the south of 
France; then she thought that she would like to hâve 
a shop in Bond Street — never mind what she sold, it 
would serve to keep her f rom moping. At this point 
Steve suggested, tentatively and as a " f eeler " merely, 
that she migfat like to adopt a child; but the hint was 
enough. Kate put it away, with a répugnance that 
seemed to say she was unsexual. Then he was on the 
point of agreeing to the shop notion, against one of his 
principles though it was, when it gave way to a per- 
sistent request for him to obtain her f ather a title. He 
had already been instrumental in getting Somersley put 
on the magistracy; but he objected to use his influence 
to secure a title that would devolve on Hiram, who 
was now married to a local landowner's daughter not 
much mentally better than himself. 

Finally, his conceit flattered by the power to do such a 
thing and in order to gain some measure of domestic 
peace, although it incurred the further animosity of 
Hiram, his wif e and some of their relatives, because the 
title was not hereditary, he persuaded Brindle to obtain 
Somersley a knîghthood, in retum for his contributions 
to Party funds, and his gifts to county matters needing 
money. This had been one of the items in the récent 
lîst of bîrthday honours, and Somersley was in town, 
staying at Steve's house, and making himself prominent 
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wherever he could for the pleasure of hearing " Sir 
Hiram" from the greatest possible number of lips. 
Steve knew this ; but he was always tolérant towards the 
old man's weaknesses, because he knew him to be honest 
and simple in his degree, and liked him well-enough 
generally. 

The two men were smoking and talking after dinner, 
on the last evening of this visit — when a cold and per- 
sistent rain kept the elder one indoors, he being rather 
f ussy in that way and none too active ; while Steve was 
staying at home in common politeness to his guest ; and 
Kate had gone to lie down, at the instance of one of 
her growing indispositions, and in part because she had 
been upset at table by some triviality such as the gravy 
being slightly greasy. Indeed, this f eature of her illness 
was becoming almost unbearable at times. Steve had 
found it necessary to double the wages of a fourth cook, 
in six months, in order to retain her services; and he 
and his father-in-law were discussing the subject. But 
the worst of this trait usually happened at the breakf ast 
table, for which reason Steve had done his best to per- 
suade her to adopt the habit of having her morning meal 
in bed; but she would not. The head of the table at 
that time was her place, she said, and persisted in being 
there. Steve was one who "lived on his sleep." He 
usually slept well, arose in a bright mood, and was fond 
of reciprocity on the part of those who were near him 
at that hour. She generally came down glum, no doubt 
because of sleeping badly; and if he laughed or spoke 
humorously on anything in a newspaper, she inconti- 
nently put on a sour expression and ignored what he 
said, with the resuit that he commonly left the house in 
a rather misérable state of mind. Had he been of a 
démonstrative tempérament, and every morning fuU of 
inquiries and solicitude as to how she had spent the 
night, instead of asking one or two questions and leaving 
the bulk of the matter to be understood, this would not 
hâve occurred. As it was, there were occasions when 
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he cotdd almost hâve found in his heart to bring about 
a sq>aration ; and when her f ather remarked, 

"Yes, — Kate was always a handful/* Steve veiy 
nearly said aloud, " I wish to goodness you had told me 
so bef ore I married her ! " But he kq>t the ejaculation 
to himself y tumed the conversation on to politics, and was 
sorry immediately, because the old man put in, '' It's a 
pity that Accrington wasn't in the birthday lisL . . . # 
He has done a lot for Liberalism, you know — been a 
most indefatigable worker/' and out came the two 
coughs. 

Steve could hâve answered, *' Yes, in pulling wires and 
generally making himself a nuisance." But this also had 
to be kept in, because Somersley and Accringtcxi were 
cronies. 

" Then there's yourself — you know you wiU hâve to 
give way in this, sooner or later, — if only to please 
Kate, and I do think she's right on this point." Steve 
said nothing — the ice was too thin to venture on. " Er 
— why didn't you let them get you a s(Knething, my boy, 
while they were about it? No time like the présent, 
you know, as the girl said when her lover asked if she 
would pay the ten kisses for her new gloves before or 
after — ha! ha! ha!" — cough, cough. "I happen to 
know you could hâve had a baronetcy if you liked." 

" I don't care for a title," Steve replied at last, know- 
ing that Scxtnersley was drawing somewhat on his imag- 
ination for the statement. 

" But you must think of Kate, my boy — you must 
think of Kate, you know, as she says," and tiie cough 
waS; there again. 

"l'm afraid I can't in this matter — it touches my 
principles too closely." 

" I don't see why — ^'pon my word, I don't ! " 

"Well, Gladstone could live, do his great work and 
die without a title — so did Fox, so did Burke, so did 
Pitt; and I am ambitious to do the same.'* 

" Ah, Steve, l'm afraid you will always hâve some of 
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thèse fancîful notions. But you know, really, we live 
în différent days — " 

"And worse." 

"Oh, I don't know — I don't know. Dear me! 
Bother thîs cough I It will be the death of me yet ! " 

Steve seized thîs opportunity to change the subject 
once more; but it was one that was to rise and trouble 
him again and again and yet again — as often, in fact, 
as his wife, her mother, her aunts and, in less degree, 
her father, could find a peg to hang it on. 

Then Steve found his way by an unexpected channçl 
to a temporary increase in his domestic quiétude. Dur- 
ing the past six or eight months Amos had conducted 
himself in such an exemplary f ashion that Steve had got 
him elected as a member of the National Libéral Club, 
in part to relieve his " loneliness," and in part as a sort 
of reward for good behaviour, but under the promise 
that the first slip by the way would lose him both the 
membership and his allowance. Then Steve took him 
home, partially because Kate had expressed a désire to 
see him. Of course, Steve had long ago told her of 
Amos's existence, and, with some shame but more sor- 
row, he had also given her broad hints that his brother 
was not quite what he ought to hâve been. Then, when 
the change began to assume an appearance of stability, 
and Amos made himself of occasional use to Steve în 
parliamentary and historical research work, his name 
naturally cropped up more in common conversation be- 
tween husband and wife; with the resuit that Kate, in 
one of her reasonable moods, suggested that Steve should 
bring him home. At a time when she had no permanent 
interests and was temperamentally indisposed towards 
the mass of little things that mostly occupy a woman's 
mind, Kate was ready for any new expérience such as 
an acquaintanceship with the regenerated brother seemed 
to promise. 

Thus Amos came, saw, and conquered. His first ap- 
pearance was at luncheon on a Sunday. On certain 
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lines of astuteness Amos was no novice. Indolent and 
dissolute by nature as he was, with insufficient will power 
to keep his evils long in the background, he had enough 
intuition and artf ulness to hâve made him successf ul in 
a post of diplomacy. He knew something of the ménage 
in Steve's house, and, like every libertine at heart, he 
could read women generally as the average quick-witted 
woman can read men. Within a couple of hours he had 
measured Kate off to a nicety — not that, as a woman, 
she was difficult of analysis, except to that particular 
masculine cast of mind to which everything féminine 
is a h<^>eless maze. Amos went to Itmcheon and was 
pressed to stay to dinner. And Steve was pleased, even 
a little proud, that his brother could win so much ap- 
proval at Kate's hands; he felt sorry that he had 
not brought him to the house months ago. He leaned 
back in his chair, looking over a book that he had been 
reading, at Kate and Amos as they talked on the oppo- 
site side of the fireplace — she genuinely interested, 
therefore with her fair face stirred out of its usual 
apathy and showing some real animation; he playing 
up to her various leads in thought and subject with an 
artifice that Machiavelli would hâve commended. Amos 
had also leamt some things since the Bumley days, and 
one was how not to be provincial. 

In a flash Steve saw that penurious, clean room be- 
hind the little shop, in which he corrected Amos for 
their mother's sake, and with the thought of her back 
came the phrase : " In other hours more bright than 
thèse remember me as dearly." And f rom then to now 
his mind touched quickly at certain other landmarks by 
the way, till ît pulled up at a mental twin pîcture of now 
and then side-by-side. We know that at such times he 
was still conceited ; but he envied no man — except when 
the wifely brightness and prattling child in Mahafferty's 
home made him see the cold sterility of his own — and 
in that fact lay a tacît déniai that any man was his su- 
perior. And this habit of looking back — surely a goo4 
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trait on the whole in a tempérament such as his — proved 
that he was not blasé yet to the things which he had 
achîeved. Truth to tell, he was too fond of glancîng 
down the rough steeps, up which he had climbed, ever 
to be blasé to any higher position; because however 
often he indulged in that backward gaze, it gave a new- 
ness to the place where he was at the time. 

So Amos came and went, then came again and again, 
till he was there two or three times a week, mostly at 
Kate's doing, ail within about a month. Finally he sug- 
gested that he should take up his domicile in the house ; 
this was to Steve, to whom his reasons were : He was 
acquiring a bénéficiai influence over Kate and saving 
Steve some worry, and if he were always on the scène 
he would be better able to improve thèse conditions ; be- 
sides, he would then be at hand whenever Steve wanted 
him to hunt anything up, or to act in a sensible manner 
if Kate happened to be taken seriously ill during one of 
Steve's trips to the north; in addition to which, as his 
sight was becoming worse, he dreaded being run over 
every time he crossed a street, and living in the house 
would obviate his going to and f ro. 

Steve was quite aware of the influence, also that Mrs. 
Mahafferty had lost hers over Kate since the advent of 
Amos; but he did not know that his brother had en- 
gineered this change. He looked on Amos as being 
entirely reformed, saw more advantages in the matter 
than Amos had mentioned, and put the suggestion to 
Kate. Rather to his surprise, because of her habit of 
running counter to whatever he proposed, she agreed 
readily ; and Amos became one of the household — with 
his pocket better off to the extent of his board, which, 
to such a lover of delicacies, was no small gain. Within 
another month Steve had so much cause to thank Amos 
that he increased his allowance to three pounds a week. 

About this time Steve began again to hanker after 
wider political liberty^ As a part of the Gkîvemment 
his hands were too much tied for his liking. Besides, the 
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Cabinet was anything but a workable team. Each of the 
chief members was too much an individualist to run 
easily in the company of ten or a dozen other egoists; 
and there had been so many changes amongst them that, 
ail things considered, Steve was inclined to think that 
the Ministry might foui with some serious obstacle and 
break up almost any day — especially on labour questions 
and the necessity of a stronger navy. Nor did he relish 
the prospect of being one of a broken Cabinet. So he 
went to Skipworth, who knew, f rom other sources, the 
State of things in Downing Street — laid the case bef ore 
him and said he thought of resigning. There was a 
brief talk on the subject; they surveyed the work donc 
by their political centres and Steve's crusade — which 
was still being continued, though not with the same vigour 
as at first — and the little man agreed to the résignation. 
Steve's supporters did the same when the matter was 
put to them. Hence he resigned at once, much to the 
disappointment of Brindle. 

But worse was comîng and pretty quicldy. Steve was 
no sooner f airly out of the Government than a formidable 
strike and the refusai of the masters to meet the men 
for the purpose of arranging a settlement brought up 
the subject of immédiate législation to fit the necessities 
of the case. After dallying with the matter for a 
month the Cabinet decided not to interfère. Then Steve, 
after conferring with his followers, put on a fighting 
attitude and forced a debate, in which his oratory flamed 
out in a national vein that thrilled the House, while 
the beak in his nose seemed to go higher, and his fine 
eyes flashed from the Government benches to those of 
the Opposition and back as he drove home his arguments 
with some d^^ee of scorn, or reeled off an emotional 
passage on the lot of the workers and the gênerai harm 
done by strikes. Members no longer asked themselves 
why it was that this man had gathered to himself such 
a force of popularity in the industrial centres of the 
Midlands, the north and elsewhere. He had the magie 
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of the leader, the magnetism of the man who must be 
folio wed. His subject was the Ministry's négligence in 
meeting a crisis; but he talked to the House, to the 
country at large. In the division that was taken imme- 
diately he finished, he and his Party abstained from 
voting, and the Government was beaten. He would not 
vote against his former colleagues, neither would he 
help them because of their refusai to do what he thought 
was the right thing. 



CHAPTER XVI 

Steve had not worsened the Ministry on an impulse. 
On the contrary, he and his chief adhérents had weighed 
matters up very carefuUy, their conclusion being that 
the Libérais would be retumed to power, but with so 
small a majority that they would be forced to make a 
compact, amounting to a coalition govemment, in which 
he would hâve a higher post, more influence and the 
présence of two or three of his immédiate foUowers. 
As a matter of fact, in his mind Steve had already put 
Mahafferty to the Exchequer; for his friend's genius 
with figures was quite amazing to him. (In seven or 
eîght years, and in spite of a f ew minor mistakes, the 
frolicking Irishman had garnered a considérable for- 
tune, and that, too, in as honest a manner as great finance 
would allow.) Nor had Steve asked Skipworth's opin- 
ion of tl\is move. To his mind it was an imperative 
action, dictated by the necessities of his policy, the bear- 
ings of the situation, and the interests of labour and com- 
merce, therefore not a venture in which any secondary 
person should be considered. AU the same, however, 
Skipworth f uUy agreed with the move. 

But there was a mistake in the calculations of Steve 
and his friends, Apparently the country had not quite 
made up its mind as to what it wanted. The Conserva- 
tives went in, dépendent on a small group of Libéral 
Unionists, with Hawksford as Prime Minister and Ham- 
merby at the Exchequer — the latter much to Steve's 
surprise, but not to his envy, for while he deemed his 
former school rival to be unifitted for the post of Chan- 
cellor, he thought him, as he said to Mahaflferty, quite 
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able to hâve filled one of the smaller secretaryshîps with 
crédit to hîmself if not with a deal of honour to the 
office. Still, there was no need for the two f riends to 
pass strictures on Hammerby's uriknown financial abilî- 
ties, as events quickly proved; for the Ministry was no 
sooner formed, certainly before the new Chancellor could 
do more than think of what he might do in budget mat- 
ters, when an altération was announced — Hammerby 
was to exchange his portfolio for that of the Foreign 
Office. Again Steve was dubious, and more so when 
he heard that Tooley was to be Hammerby's Under-sec- 
retary, although that scion of a long descent was im- 
proving considerably in the accepted ways of men of 
affairs, and was promising to become at least a " saf e " 
man in the course of time. Of course Steve took occa- 
sion to compliment his old schoolmate and to wish him 
success in his post, when they met in the House at the 
opening of Parliament — for Steve, Mahafferty and 
Hammerby had been returned by their former constitu- 
encies ; but Brindle, Accrington and Smallwood had lost 
their seats, the last having to surrender to a Libéral and 
the others to Conservatives. 

Six weeks of desultory work of no importance donc 
by the new Government, and the long vacation came 
around. Matters were still running smoothly between 
Kate and Amos, although not quite so brightly as they 
ran during the first two or three months. So, after ar- 
ranging that his wife and brother should accompany the 
Mahafferty s on a long trip to Ireland and back (Pat 
saying privately to Steve that he was willing to take 
Amos as a sort of penance for declaring he would be a 
rascallion ail his life), Steve set Chaffe free for ten 
weeks, then went on a continental tour for the purposc 
of studying the politics, problems and gênerai conditions 
of labour in France, Italy and Germany. To him thosc 
weeks were one stretch of peace that made the days and 
nights go by like, in comparison to what had been, a 
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rubber-tyred, electrîc brougham agaînst an old-fashîoned, 
horse-drawn omnibus. 

Nor did hîs meeting with Lady John în Rome make 
any break in his enjoyment, much of which came from 
his being in and about those places whereof he had 
read, great reminders of a great past that touched the 
inhérent vein of conservatism which Byranstone and 
Steve's résidence in the Temple had done so much to 
develop. Her ladyship was driving past, as he limped 
along the sun-white street, gazing at the marble build- 
ings. She at once had her vehicle turned and went after 
him. She scolded him, in a way, for not calling on her. 
He pleaded hurry and business, for he could not say 
that her address was unknown to him; it had not been 
in his programme to see her. She asked if he had read 
her new novel — which had been out a month — and 
what he thought of the story. There he could speak 
out, for he had read the book to see if it contained any 
indiscrétions, and he honestly said that he thought it a 
far better pièce of work than the first novel, which was 
the gênerai idea at home. This was near the end of his 
stay ; but during the remaining f ew days they saw much 
of each other. She knew the city well, and took him 
to many places he had not seen ; meanwhile she told him 
that her solicitor was gathering f resh évidence for a new 
trial of her case against Lord John (who was still some- 
where în the wilds of Mexico), and extracted a promise 
that on his return home he would see the papers and give 
an opinion on her chance of winning. They had met, 
gone about together, and now they parted as two old 
friends between whom there was nothing more than 
tried friendship. But to her, brilliant Rome was dull 
and painful, after he went away; and Steve dîd not 
think it would be altogether wise, nor even needf ul under 
the circumstances, to tell his wife of the meeting. 

On the evening of his arrivai at home, Kate was up- 
staîrs, uncomplaining as usual about her sufferings, but 
making the time misérable for ail who had to go near 
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her. Amos met Steve as he entered, told him of her in- 
disposition and said that he had something of impor- 
tance to tell — some news that, perhaps, had better be 
heard bef ore Steve went up to Kate. Wondering what 
this could be because of the pretty fréquent letters he 
had received from his wife, Amos and Mahafferty anent 
varions matters during his absence, Steve led the way 
into the dining-room and asked, as his brother closed the 
door : 

What îs it? Nothing very bad, I hope." 
Yes, it is — in a way. But at the same time there's 
the satisfaction of knowing," was the reply, and Amos 
advanced to the hearthrug, where Steve stood straight 
up on his good leg and steadying himself with one hand 
on the mantelpiece. 

Of knowing what? " 

Well, l've managed to persuade Kate at last to see 
a doctor." It was not in Amos, in the first flush of this 
success, to allow Mrs. Mahafferty to hâve her share of 
the persuading. 

" You hâve ! " 

" Yes." 

"And what îs it?" Steve asked, almost breathlessly. 

" Cancer, he says ; and — " 

" Cancer ! • Gkîod heavens ! " 

" It's far advanced in his opinion — nothing short of 
an opération will do any good, and even that may be 
useless now, he said." 

Steve dropped into the chair behind him, feeling as if 
ail things had suddenly become blank. In times of 
retrospection and summing matters up he knew that he 
had little real love for his wife, and was convinced that 
she had none for him. Yet there was the affection of 
living together as man and wife, the suddenness of 
calamitous news conceming her, and his natural com- 
passion for a suffering créature whom that news seemed 
to brand as one already doomed. 

Amos sat on a corner of the table, with one foot 
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dangling and the other restîng tiptoed on the floor. 
His manner was quiet, as one who had told a simple 
fact and had small interest in it beyond that point. 
For, although Amos, to look at, wa6 far removed f rom 
the whining, lazy, half-fraudulently-cougfaing man of 
the Bumley and early Ixmdon days, he was secretly as 
sdfish and calions as ever, except where his dog, or 
any other animal he possessed, was concemed. Be- 
sides, he was rather tired of Kate's vagaries and peev- 
ishness. During months of admirable restraint on his 
side, yet in his own interest, he had acted the part of 
a serving, ever considerate brother-in-law — condoling 
with Kate in her pain, reading to her things that bored 
him, escorting her to plays he did not like (when Steve 
was down at the House), hunting up recipes for rare 
and tempting dishes, commiserating with her in her ex- 
cessive finicalness at table, scolding the servants for 
her when there was little or no need to say a word, and 
joining in condemnation of her enemies — real and 
fancied, Steve and his politics included at times — al- 
though he knew that she was the only one to blâme. 
But the old Adam in Amos had risen in secret rébellion ; 
he saw no excuse to be dolef ul hère and felt that he must 
hâve a break in his servitude. 

Presently Steve asked, " When was this ? Where did 
it happen?" 

"Hère, just as we arrived back from Ireland. She 
had a bout much worse than usual, and I think she was 
frightened — and, as I say, gave way to persuasion at 
last." 

" Who was the doctor ? " 

" This man Clarke, at the corner of the street hère. 
He says it's cancer in the chest. .Kate let him see her 
twice; then the pain got less, and she wouldn't see him 
again, and wouldn't touch anything he sent. You had 
better go and see him." 

"I shall, but I must see Kate first." And he arose 
and went upstairs. 
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Kate was not în bed, but on a couch, where she usually 
flung herself at such times. Steve crossed the floor, sat 
on the edge of the couch, kissed her, took one hand în 
his and said : 

" Kate, I can't tell you how paîned I am at this news 
about you — " 

"News? — what news? Oh, Amos has been telling 
you! — Has he? Well, he had no business to! And 
I don't believe it a bit ! Thèse doctors don't know half 
they prétend to ! ' 

" But, my dear Kate, you know there's something very 
wrong somewhere; and as thîs man says it îs — some- 
thing very serions, you will surely allow a specialist to 
see you now." 

" I shall not do an)rthing of the sort ! I tell you, I don't 
believe a word of it, or them either! And you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself for stopping down there talk- 
ing to him instead of coming straight up to me, after 
being away nearly three months ! " 

Steve's efforts were ail in vain. He went downstairs 
again, pained for more reasons than one. That night 
he retired to rest, but not to almost immédiate sleep as 
usual, convinced by Dr. Qarke that his wife's disease was 
cancer. 

Next morning Amos prîvately told Steve that he would 
lîke to get away for a spell — Kate had been so trying 
of late, he said, that " he f elt he must hâve a break, or 
he would be breaking down under the strain." Besides, 
he added, his eyes needed a spell f rom so much reading. 
Of course, Steve agreed on the spot, and gave him a 
chèque for ten pounds towards the cost of his holiday. 
So Amos — who had of late saved much of his allow- 
ance, to this end — packed a bag, left his two fancy 
terriers in the housemaid's care, and made direct for 
Boulogne, resolved to balance up ail those long, weary 
months of respectable abstinence generally. 

Steve wrote that day to his father-in-law, with the 
resuit that Sir Hiram arrived next midday, saying that 
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Kate's mother was laid up with a chîIL He also did 
his best to talk Kate into a reasonable frame of mind 
as to her trouble ; but he had to go home again, none the 
bettcr for his joumey. Then came his " county " sister, 
with like results; and Steve was left again to bear his 
cross as best he migfat — with the additional knowledge, 
now come out, that during his continental tour Kate had 
increased his burden in a way by allowing her name to 
be put on the executive committee of a sodety of mili- 
tant suffragettes. 

About a week after the aunt's visit, Steve b^an to 
meet strange persons in the house, when he happened 
to retum earlter than usual in the aftemoon or evening, 
and sometimes when he did not go out till late in the 
forenoon. At first he took small notice of them. They 
were ordinary, decent-looking, wdl-to-do perscMis, with 
no visible évidences of their being cranks in any way; 
and as he usually met them in the hall — generally two 
or three of them, but not always the same ones, with 
the housemaid on the point of letting them out, he merely 
bowed, went his way, and thought that they were prob- 
ably in connection with some sort of philanthropie or- 
ganization conceming which his wife was interesting 
herself, and about which he made no inquiries because 
of Kate's unhealthy dislike to questions as to what she 
was doing in this, that or the other affair. If she did 
happen to be interesting herself in something of that 
nature — wcll, so much the better both for her and for 
hîm. However, Steve was presently disturbed by the 
thought that some silly yet criminal suffragette plot 
might be hatching under his roof ; then he was relieved 
by noticing that he saw thèse strangers only on days 
when Kate was not well ; and, putting one thing to an- 
other, he took occasion to say to her : 

" By-the-bye, I saw those f riends of yours were hère 
again yesterday. Who are they? " 

They are my f riends," she replied, in the hope of 
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closîng the matter up; for she was in one of her best 
moods that afternoon, and, unlike Amos — who was 
more manly and humane in suffering than în health — 
was less inclined for " words " than she would hâve been 
if in pain. 

" Yes, I know. But I mean what are they? — or, în 
another way, who are they? " he asked Hghtly, yet quite 
aware of that undercurrent of " mind-your-own-busi- 
ness " in her mailner and voice. 

" They are people l've become acquaînted with, that's 
ail/' was Kate's reply, as her dislike of the subject in- 
creased. 

" But surely you don't mind saying who and what 
your new acquaintances are," said Steve, in a seriousness 
that was half-hidden by surprise. 
I don't see why I should." 

But, Kate, a husband has a right to know who cornes 
to see his wife, just as she has to know — " 

" Oh, that is what annoys you ! — Is it? ' 

" I am not annoyed ; but, to say the least of it, Fm 
certainly amazed at your attitude in this matter." 

"Well, the man you saw yesterday is Captaîn Way- 
staffe, a retîred army man ; and one of the ladies is his 
sister, and the other is Mrs. Bournehohn." 

" But this doesn't say who they are, Kate. This part 
of London is full of such, to judge by their names, but 
there are plenty of them that I shouldn't like to be vis- 
itors at my house." Thinking that there was something 
about thèse persons that she did not want him to know, 
and fearing now that it was a suffragette affair he was 
determined he would know, or stop them from coming 
to the house. 

"Well, if you must know, they are Christian Scien- 
tists — if that will satisfy you. And I suppose it's what 
you want to know," she answered petulantly. 

" Oh, thèse people who disbelieve in physical pain, 
or think they can kill it by disbelieving it? . . . Chris- 
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tîan humbugs, I should call them, if they are Chris- 
tians." Kate wzs still sOenL " And I suppose they are 
trying to make you one of tbem? ** 

They hâve made me one," was her sullen reply. 
They hâve what?" he queried, agfaast, then added, 
with a change to his masterly phase of manner, '' Well, 
they ccnne hère no more, mind that If I find them in 
the house again I shall tum them ouL" 

" You f orget that this is my house, not yours ! " she 
exdaimed, now bridiing up. 

" Yours or not in the way you mean, I am master of 
it, and while I am 111 be so in a matter of this sort," 
said he emphatically, rising and going toward the door. 

As he went, Kate rapped out a string of reproaches 
with the burden that he was always thwarting her in 
somethingy and that now, when she had f ound a means 
of easing her pain and perhaps curing herself, he must 
needs <leny her the opportunity of doing so. 

"But they shall corne, whatever you say about it!'* 
she criedy as he put a hand on the door-knob. 

"Yes," he replied, looking back at her, "when you 
hâve seen a spedalist and agreed to act as a reasonable 
wcxnan under the circumstances." 

With that he passed out of the room and went to his 
study, where he found, amongst the letters just ddiv- 
ered, one f rom Lady John, complimenting hîm on hav- 
ing "taken silk" — an honour that had recently been 
conferred on both hîm and Hammerby — and urging 
.him to take up her case. He had told her solicitor that 
the new évidence was very much in her f avour and had 
advised moving for a new triai. On hearing this f rom 
the solicitor she wrote to him at his chambers, then at the 
House; and, getting no answer — he being extremdy 
busy and thinking that the fewer letters there passed 
between them the better — she had now written to hîm 
at home. Rather annoyed at this indiscrétion, partially 
because of his being already ang^, he threw the letter 
into the fire, picked up his papers and went down to the 
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House — with much of the introspectîve melancholy of 
his youth clouding his mind. 

At the House Steve found a letter awaîtîng him from 
Skipworth, asking whether or not Accrington should be 
nominated by one of theîr political centres as a candi- 
date for a seat that had just become vacant. Steve an- 
swered in the négative, wrote why, suggested a certain 
new man, one whom he had recently found in the Mid- 
lands — he having resumed his former crusade on the 
subject of bonus to workers, voluntary or compulsory 
— then went into the chamber, where he made the night 
mémorable. 

At the outset of the session Hammerby had urged Sir 
George Hawksford to " Bring in a f ew unimportant Bills 
on social reform, just to keep the masses quiet ; then we 
can proceed to repeal some of the Acts which the Lib- 
érais hâve recently put on the Statute book." This course 
was being followed, with, alternately, a small measure 
for the people and a greater one taken from them; 
and to-night the debate was on a Bill to displace Steve's 
housing Act by taking away the tenantes advantages 
given by that measure, and bringing into force a set of 
régulations which were nine-tenths in the landlord's 
favour. In conception and f raming it was Hammerby's 
Bill, but introduced by one of his supporters ; so that if it 
was thrown out, the Government would not be beaten. 
And the Foreign Secretary was in fine form, brilliant, 
superficial, full of cutting phrases, more than half lies, 
flung at the Opposition and thought by him to be splen- 
did oratory, the very mould of what a debate should be. 
Lover of advertisement, as he was, clamour with his 
name in it, the tricks of the stage and publicity in ail 
forms; he yet had a continuai désire at his heart to 
please the stalls and the dress circle, but as regularly 
played to the gallery, because that was the only real play 
he possessed. 

Agaînst this string of cheap blatancy, lying accu- 
sations, insolent manner and daring epithets, Steve arosç 
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and went quîetly to the attack, warming to his task, 
as point by point he took up Hammerby's speech and 
the proposed Bill versus his own measure^ yet ever pre- 
senting a significantly marked contrast to the delivery 
and gênerai bearing of his rival. It was a strange ex- 
périence in that House to hear a Labour leader cite 
classic as well as modem history and quote ancient writ- 
ers in proof of his arguments, yet still keep to the 
subject in hand. No wonder that he was now running 
side-by-side with the acknowledged Libéral leader for 
the front place; nor that so many of the better-minded 
Conservatives listened, admired, and in their hearts 
owned him as " the greatest figure in the House." He 
had, indeed, " secured the weapons of the enemy," every 
one, and had learnt to use them with a dexterity un- 
known, except by tradition, to the enemy of the time. 
It was another case of the fencer's apprentice teaching 
the master tricks with his own blade. Still there were 
times, and to-night had its portion of them, when he 
turned upon his opponents with ail the sensé of an eagle 
at bay on a mountainous shelf of rock with a âock of 
inf erior birds about him. When he sat down — 
abruptly, as he always did, with a clinching argument 
at the height of an emotîonal passage — there were cries 
for the motion to be put. Hammerby jumped to his feet 
and sought to continue the debate; but he was silenced. 
The motion was put, and his Bill went out of existence. 



CHAPTER XVII 

The remark dropped by Steve, as he passed out of 
Kate's présence that evening, unexpectedly bore its fruit 
towards the end of the foUowing week. Finding that 
he was obdurate as to the " Christian humbugs " being 
allowed to visit her, and not always in a physical con- 
dition to go to their church near Sloane Square, she 
agreed to see a specialist. The resuit was an emphatic 
opinion that only a serious opération would be of any 
service, and even that might hâve to be repeated later 
on. Privately the surgeon answered Steve that he 
doubted if the trouble could be removed entirely, and 
that probably, with or without an opération, Kate had 
only two or three years to live — perhaps less. In the 
face of this Steve had no more heart to persuade her 
against her wishes than he had to tell her the truth. 
He did afterwards ask her if she would submit to be 
operated on, providing that there was a prospect of her 
life being continued thereby. But, no; and hère Kate 
was emphatic to the last degree. In secret she had such 
a horror of " the knife " that she would rather die ten 
slow deaths than take the risk suggested. Hence Steve 
could do no more than to let her hâve her way regard- 
ing " the f aith that kills pain." 

Towards Christmas, Amos retumed, little more than 
a wreck of what he was when he went away. Steve 
asked him at once what had happened. 

" Oh, been ill, that's ail," said he, as if it were just 
a weekly affair, and with no more thought of the delib- 
erate lie than he had of going to heaven in a monoplane. 
He had arrived in the early part of the evening, when 
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his brother chanced to be at home and Kate was lying 
down. 

Steve looked straight at him for a few moments, 
half-suspecting what had taken place; then he said, 
" But why on earth didn't you let me know, so that ï 
could hâve had you fetched home?" 

" Because you had enough trouble in the house al- 
ready, I thought/* and the cough-habit was again în évi- 
dence. During his former résidence in the house this 
liad almost disappeared, mostly because he was afraid 
that Kate would object to his présence on its account. 

"But what is it, then?" Steve înquired, his sus- 
picions being entirely put to rest by his brotherly con- 
siderateness and the cough.^ 

" Oh, nothing particular — only the usual," Éind it was 
there again, to prove his words, " and a chill and a 
gênerai puU-down. I shall be ail right again in a week 
or two. — Don't worry." 

And there the matter ended, except that Steve sent 
him to Dr. Clarke for a tonic, and bought him a dozen 
of the best procurable invalid port on the following day. 

During the Christmas recess Steve spent every avail- 
able day and evening în spreading his political gospel, 
particularly where industrial workers were massed to- 
gether, his idea being that îf he could win them to his 
purpose he would then carry the bulk of the nation 
With him. The previous Libéral administration had 
taken away plural voting and given manhood suffrage, 
with the âge limit at twenty-five, and Steve saw that those 
Acts were in his favour. He thought that the présent 
Ministry was doomed to a short life, therefore it be- 
hooved him to be up and doing to the fuUest of his 
powers, especially as he was fast making amends with 
the majority of the Libérais, by a masterly opposition to 
the Party in power, for having defeated the former 
Government. In this propaganda work he was having 
the whole-hearted help of Mahafferty, the Honourable 
Martin — the latter having freely adopted the most of 
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Steve's vîews on Labour politîcs — and some others; 
amongst them being Accrîngton and Smallwood, not 
altogether to Steve's liking, because in one way or an- 
other they gave as much trouble as assistance. Besides> 
Steve îcnew that, if his hopes were fulfiUed, thèse two 
men would at once become; soured and disappointed 
grumblers if they did not get theîr fingers into the 
govemmental pie, and to hâve to bear with them as 
colleagues was ah unpleasant anticipation. 

Another thing that helped him considerably in gain- 
ing adhérents to the cause — Skipworth had bought the 
principal Manchester, Newcastle and Bristol papers and 
turned them into gospelers for Steve's ideas on the bonus 
question. So that the subject was in the air up and 
down the country, and Steve was rather afraid that 
the Conservatives might bring in a Bill somewhat on 
the Unes of his own proposai, as Skipworth had sug- 
gested was rather probable. This, however, did not 
occur. On the contrary, the Ministry went their own 
muddling way amongst the rocks of law-making and 
law-repealing, till very soon their opponents felt sure 
that they were moving fast towards a déficient budget, 
if not to an early dissolution on account of the dis- 
sensions amongst themselves. It was a broadly-known 
fact that they were at sixes-and-sevens with each other. 
Portfolios had changed hands rather frequently; 
amongst the changelings being Hammerby again. Se- 
cretly he could not get on with Sir George, who did not 
like his sharp practices in politics, nor even the man 
generally; but he had to bear with him, because of 
the influentiàl aristocratie clique that Hammerby had 
gathered to himself by his adoption of Tooley as a po- 
litical fidus Achetés. Seeing that Hammerby was 
likely to get the country into some serions interna- 
tional trouble, by his high-handed proceedings, Hawks- 
f ord agreed — partially at the suggestion of Hammerby, 
who was not blind to his own faults in certain 
directions — to create a Minister of Shîpping and Com- 
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merce with a salary the same as those of the principal 
secretarieSy and with two Under-secretaryships, one 
for Mines and Iron and Steel Industries, the other for 
Agriculture and Textiles. Thus the cumbersome 
Board of Trade was at last broken up, and the Prési- 
dent of it changed places with Hammerby, who took 
Tooley with him to wield an intelligent influence over 
agriculture and factories. 

Of course, ail this played into Steve's hands, and he 
made rare capital out of it ; especially when Hammerby, 
almost immediately on taking up his new office, brought 
in a Bill to prevent trades unions' contributions from 
being used for any other purpose than relieving dis- 
tress amongst their members. This was a blow at 
workmen sending their own représentatives to Par- 
liament. But Steve and his nearer supporters smiled, 
and Skipworth laughed his laugh of the mind; for one 
of the objects of their political centres was that each 
one should put up its man, who would be paid, through 
his centre, by Skipworth. 

Such was the condition of things at St. Stephens, 
when Steve was summoned from a séries of meetings 
in Leicester and Nottingham to the funeral of Kate's 
mother, who had died suddenly, but really of causes 
set up by the chill she took in the early part of the 
winter. This was in the spring of the year, and when 
Steve arrived at Sir Hiram's place the larches had put 
on their brilliant young green and were waving their 
draped arms to and fro in the fresh moming breeze, 
graéeful with the promise of life. To Steve they 
seemed to suggest the incongruity of a person dying 
at that season. And yet were not ail things dying, 
even when they were not thought to be? Had he not 
taken from this very house, on a dying summer's day, 
a bride who vras to put to death and bury ail his hopes 
of domestic happiness? And did not those hopes rise 
up and die again, out of sheer contrast with then and 
now, every time he came to this house? To him it 
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had been a kind of house of death. And, unknown 
to him at the moment, it was, in a sensé, to be so 
again to him and Kate from that day. Yet, together 
with the slow death that this visit was to cause, there was 
also to be a new life. 

Kate had been there almost since her mother died, 
and when he entered and found her — in the room that 
had been her own, preparing for the last sad joumey 
— he could not avoid thinking that she was rather 
queer in her manner, with a queerness that he had not 
previously seen in her. He asked if Bnything ailed her 
particularly, thinking what an unpleasant scène it 
would cause if she should fall seriously ill during the 
funeral. She tumed, gave him a preoccupied look, 
said she had not been so well for months — which, 
physically, was correct — and continued her dressing. 
But he noticed the same thing again at the grave-side, 
from which Kate turned, shuddering visibly. In the 
carriage, on their way back to The Larchwoods, he 
spoke to her four times, getting a reply only once, and 
then not an answer to what he said. Happily, how- 
ever, his anxiety was relieved by her appearing to be 
herself once more on their arrivai at the house, and 
remaining so, more or less, until they reached home in 
the evening. 

The truth was that Kate's mind had become slightly 
afFected by the sight of her dead mother and by mor- 
bidly dwelling on the fact that she, too, was going fast 
in the same direction, in spite of ail that Christian 
" Science " could do to the contrary. Whenever her 
mental gaze rested on the body, she saw herself in a like 
condition; for Kate now found that she was well-nigh 
as fearful of death as she was of a surgical opération. 
Once, some weeks after the funeral, when Steve had 
further noticed this défection and spoken of it to Ma- 
hafFerty and his wife, he mentioned it kindly and ten- 
tatively to Kate, with the resuit that she tumed away, 
crying. This was the first time that she had shown such 
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a womanly attrîbute în his présence. It touched him 
deeply, stirring up in his heart far more affection than 
he had for her as a wif e ; so that he took her his arms, 
asked what was the matter and urged her to yield to 
commonsense, if she was under any new suffering. But 
Kate merely said " it was nothing, only fancy," allowed 
him to fondle and soothe her for a f ew minutes, f eeling 
a new pleasure in that which she had debarred herself 
for years, then dried her eyes and went about as usual. 

The secretiveness that was so much a part of Kate's 
nature would not let her tell him the truth, and gain 
thereby a pitying husband's sympathy and help. Still, a 
change was taking place in her. At times she was as 
peevish as ever; but, although the intervais between her 
spells of pain were less bright in a way, with fewer de- 
sires to be out and about, at théâtres, etc., there was a 
marked falling off in spitef ul attacks for small f aults in 
others, and a greater quiétude in her bearing generally 
towards those around her. Naturally, Steve could not 
avoid seeing this, and the resuit was a ready response on 
his part. As to the cause of the altération, he could only 
guess and surmise, in the midst of his strenuous political 
and légal work, be thankful for it and leave it there; 
especially as he had a serions task before him, he having 
given notice that he would move a vote of censure on the 
Government for its commercial and foreign policy. In 
addition to which he had, at Lady John's urging, ^uietly 
obtaîned her a motion for a new trial and was strongly 
inclined to take up the brief for her side — the case ap- 
pealed to him so much, both for her sake and its own. 

This, however, was not the end of serious trouble 
between Steve and Kate. The ten years' contract into 
which he had entered with Uncle, concerning the sole 
use of his improved spinning machinery, having expired 
and been renewed — for which reason the works were 
considerably extended — Uncle went to London (after 
the extension was opened and filled with the din of hum- 
ming bobbins and running steel-work) to spend a whole 
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week hoHday-makîng în célébration of the double event. 
But he must needs take with him his sister, ail his neph- 
ews and nièces and Martha. He put the whole party 
up at a private hôtel near the Mahafferty's, partîally so 
that his protégés should hâve ready access to the various 
attractions at Earl's Court, and in order that he could 
be near Norah, to whom he had taken so great a liking 
that he spoke of her as one of his " elbow-f riends " — 
saying, with a twinkle în his bright grey eyes, that had 
he met her before Pat did, it would hâve gone hard 
with him if he had still remained a bachelor. From 
Steve he learnt, at his own seeking, that the formeras 
domestic affairs were but little better (of course, he 
knew of the cancer before this, by letter) ; he was there- 
fore disinclined to make a courtesy-call on a woman 
whom he dubbed as being " barder than a bad step- 
mother and stubborn as American hickory." But Doris 
said that she must go, and persuaded Martha to accom- 
pany her. Kate was about, în one of her good moods, 
and detained her visitors to hâve tea, towards the end of 
which Amos entered, now fairly recovered from his long 
spell of dissipation. Immediately he caught sight of 
Martha, he blurted out: 

" Whoever expected to see y ou hère ! " The usual 
civilities were exchanged, Martha feeling rather ill-at- 
ease because of the inference in Amos's remark; then, as 
he passed around the back of her chair, after she had 
sat down again, he added, with no thought of causing 
trouble, and looking at Kate as he spoke, " Just fancy, 
an old flame of Steve's visiting him hère I It does seem 
odd!" 

There was no really întended spîte în this, although 
the abrupt meeting there had called to his mind the fact 
that Martha had been somewhat frank in her dislike 
of him in the old days. He was not aware that Martha 
was there, unwittingly, under rather false colors; but 
within a moment he knew that he had " made a mess of 
it for somèbody." In that instant Martha flushed up 
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guiltily. Kate was lookihg at her, across the tiny tea- 
table; the blush and Amos's information were as one, 
and Kate's face darkened, whîle her back stifïened, even 
as Amos glanced at her while passing behind Martha's 
chair. From that moment to the end of the call Kate 
was unaware as to how frigid she was toward Doris. 
On their way to the door, Kate purposely lingered behind 
with Martha, and said, in a voice that was much below 
those of Amos and Doris : 

" I didn't know that you were the one to whom my 
husband was engaged up in the north." 

"Yes," answered Martha, as her warm grey eyes 
drooped their gaze, merely in embarrassment. " But I 
thought you knew, or I shouldn't hâve come hère." 

" Oh, no, I knew nothing of it," Kate remarked, in no 
wise affected by Martha's conclusion. "However, it 
won't make much différence now." 

" I don't understand/' Martha said, f eeling that she 
must know what was meant, yet anxious to close the 
subject. 

"Oh, well, I suppose you are waiting for him, and 
ît won't be long now," came the reply, marked by bitter 
sarcasm. 

Hère they arrived at the door. Kate said "Good- 
bye," shook hands with Doris and repeated the word; 
then, before the door was closed, she went upstairs to 
shut herself in and cry, half in real sadness and half in 
peevish vexation. 

When Steve retumed home that night, Kate was not 
in bed, as usual. She sat in a big chair in the dining- 
room, reading Lady John's second novel. Steve walked 
into the room, wondering why the gas had been left 
buming at that pitch, it being then near midnîght. 

"Hello! How is it you are up so late?" he asked, 
then added, as he saw the book, " Oh, înterested in that. 
What do you think of it ? " 

" About as much as I think of your conduct," she re- 
plied, in a tone so cutting that it puUed him up sharply, 
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fâcing towards her, as she shut up the novel and let it 
slide to the fioor. 

" What is amiss now, then ? " 

" What is amiss ? " she echoed in scorn, rising f rom the 
chair. "A nice thing to be bringing your old fiancée 
hère and not tell me who she was 1 " 

" Oh, is that ail," and he turned and went on to where 
his cîgar box lay. " Martha has been hère. — Has she ? " 

" Ail ! " 

" Yes, Kate. Look hère, now, don't be silly ; because 
you are simply making a mountain out of nothing." She 
shot in another biting remark. " In the first place, I 
dîdn't bring her hère ; in the second, what was the good 
of telling you who she was ? None at ail. And besides, 
you know perfectly well that I keep every unpleasant 
thing from you that I can, because of your ill-health." 
He sat down and lit a cigar, thinking how lucky he 
had been in keeping from her the fact that he had se- 
cured a new trial for Lady John, and that apparently 
Kate would never consent to his pleading for her old 
friend. Meanwhile Kate was retaliating with: 

'* And you knôw perfectly well that if I had known 
who she was I should not hâve made her welcome hère ! 
— How could I ? " 

" Tolérance, Kate, tolérance ; it's a manly attribute and 
a womanly virtue." 

" Indeed ! And why a virtue in woman more than 
in man ? " she snapped, seeing that he was in one of his 
masterly moods, feeling that the odds were heavily 
against her in the matter of Martha, and being one who 
always took any reflection on her sex as a personal at- 
tatk. 

" Because it is not natural to her generally, so far 
as I can see. — Cultivate it." And he picked up a monthly 
review. 

" Is that why you refuse to help to give the franchise 
to women ? " 

It was the old course of things ; worsened in her out- 
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setting complaint, Kate ever turned off to gênerai dif- 
férences between them. 

" Partîally," he answered, carelessly, and opened the 
periodical. 

" Those who are striving for ît are as good as men, at 
any rate." 

" And better in some things — some of them — that's 
why we want to keep them at those things." 

He settled himself to read ; but hints of that sort were 
useless to Kate at such times. Besides, the subject was 
dear to her, if only because of the work she had done oa 
the committee of her particular society. 

" They are as clever *' — she began. 

" In their ways," he înterrupted. 

*' What do you mean ? " 

" As women they are more clever." 

"Well, what îs wrong with them?" she asked defi- 
antly. 

" Sexual abnormalities for the most part, I f ear," he 
replîed, turning the pages as if he was looking for some 
spécial article. " There are always such in création; 
but the abnormal cannot be allowed to play pranks with 
the normalism which life and nature hâve proved to be 
the only right one. To do otherwise would be the same as 
allowing a half-witted boy to drop a big flint on a tram- 
way gradient in order to see a carf ul of people smashed 
up. 

" They are as good as a lot of old-fashioned men, any 
way ! " 

" Yes, egotistically. But your egotist is always an in- 
terférer, Now go to bed, Kate; or I must go to the 
study. Things hâve been rough in the House, and I 
want half an hour's peace." 

"Well, you had your share in making them so, VU 
warrant!" And out she flounced, full of chagrin at 
being beaten at ail points ; but yielding, as she mostly did, 
to that suggestion of his being tired and perhaps wor- 
ried. 
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As a matter of fact, however, Steve was not troubled 
as to what had taken place în Parliament that night. 
On the contrary he was overjoyed ; but he knew the iool- 
ishness of telling Kate the cause of his pleasure, while 
that militant mood was upon her. Briefly he had moved 
his vote of censure on the Government, much to his 
dîslike in a way, because it was a direct reflection on 
the work of his former schoolmate. But he had been 
so urged to it by his own followers, backed up by the 
Libérais generally, that there was no evading it ; and he 
was glad that old Mr. Hammerby was not alive to know 
of his son's defeat. In this task Steve had exerted him- 
self to the height of his ability, and carried the vote 
through în the midst of a storm of upbraiding on one 
side and approbation on the other. With the overthrow 
of two consécutive Ministries to his crédit, he had left 
the House immediately after the division; and, resisting 
his natural conceit, instead of going to the National 
Libéral Club (where he knew he would be the hero of the 
hour, and be wearied out completely with having to talk 
the matter over and over again with admirers of his 
éloquence and action) he had seen Skipworth and Brin- 
dle — who were waiting to know the resuit of the di- 
vision — then gone straight home, with his mind still 
full of the tumultuous scène, the new work that lay be- 
fore him, and the regret that he dîd not possess the 
rîght wife to tell of his vîctory and receîve that com- 
mendation which would hâve been as dear to his heart 
as was the acclamation of the masses. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

Probably the man who was most pleased in ail Great 
Britain over Steve's success against the late Govern- 
ment, was Skipworth. From the House of Gommons 
he went home to his villa, with that silent laugh of his 
running through him ail the way, as he sat, much lîke 
a bearded big boy with a sparse frame, in one corner of 
his electric car, which had been built in accordance with 
that goveming idea of his — ** room to roll around in." 
Given one thing, which was sure to come to pass, he 
thought, great things must issue from this defeat. He 
arrived home feeling more pleasure at having "put 
money into Compton's ideas" than he had felt at any 
other venture in his life. Of course, Mahafïerty, Brin- 
dle, Somersley, Accrington, Smallwood and others were 
also glad at the new tum of events, each for his own 
reason and according to the man. 

Uncle hardly knew whether to be pleased or not. 
He, too, saw that " Steve was now bound to make a big 
political jump,'* and he was rather afraid that it might 
land his young partner in a fix; for he could not make 
up his mind that Steve's conceit was sufficiently overcome 
to allow him to fiU the highest post in the State possible 
to a Commoner without getting him into some sort of 
trouble. Had he seen Steve for more than a few con- 
sécutive days now and then during the past nine years 
or so, he would hâve known better than this. As it was, 
he remained dubious; although Martha, to whom he 
mentioned this half-fear of his, scouted the idea, and 
Was more proud of her old lover's power and position in 
the country than she cared to confess even to Uncle. 

As for Kate, when she read the news in the foUowing 
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mornîng's papers, she at once understood Steve's man- 
ner on the previous night, also why he had net told her 
of it ; àndy much as her inclination was to find f ault with 
hîs action, she wisely held her peace, knowing that in his 
présent mood she would only get the worst of an argu- 
ment 

For Steve himself there was now too much work to be 
done to allow him time to reflect on his domestic troubles. 
Every one knew that a great crisis was at hand. The 
rank and file of Conservatism were up and hard at their 
task in every direction, the defeat having come upon 
them with a suddenness that left them unprepared for a 
serions struggle, although some of the retiring Ministry 
were not sorry to get out of the muddle they had made 
and leave it for others to clear away. The nominal 
Libéral leader — a man of no particular force of char- 
acter, indiffèrent heaith and well-up in years — retired 
with the fall of the Government, leaving Steve to be 
elected in his place. Thus the young leader was given 
new heart at the beginning, and he struck into the work 
with a zest that seemed to augur success f rom the start. 
Wherever he went in industrial towns and even in the 
larger agricultural centres he was received with acclama- 
tion. If he had seemed to be a prophet when on plat- 
forms in previous times, he was now a chief among 
prophets. There appeared to be no staying the swollen 
tide of his power and popularity. Day after day, night 
after night, he spoke somewhere, fired with his subject, 
and, by his rare force of oratory and personal magnetism, 
firing those who heard him, Of course, it was now 
known that he was not the Socialist of his Burnley and 
carly parliamentary days; but Socialists, Labourists and 
Libérais alike acknowledged him as the man of the mo- 
ment — the only man whom they knew as being able to 
tackle their gênerai necessities. Hence they rallied about 
him like a willing army around a trusted gênerai; and 
the Tory press was spotted, almost like a Christmas 
pudding, with the contemptuous term of "Lib-Labs." 
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Irrespectîve, however, of ail the envîous dérision heaped 
upon him and hîs composite Party, and merely saying 
hère and there to a heckler who remînded him of hîs 
" change of coats " that he had " ceased to be a Socîalist 
in order to become a patriot," Steve held to his final 
crusade like a bulldog on a bite; till Mahafferty, Brindle 
and Skipworth advised "a little slowing down, or the 
resuit might be a breakdown." But ail to no purpose. 
Steve slackened hîs efforts not a jot. 

Towards the end of it ail, Lady John returned to Eng- 
land in order to be présent at tihe new trial that Steve 
had obtained for her against Lord John, and her first 
concern was to persuade Steve to plead her case. She 
felt that if this could be brought about she was bound 
to win. To this end Lady John pocketed her pride and 
went to Kate, knowing that without his wife's consent 
Steve would not accept the brief. Kate happened to be 
in one of her best moods, although her trouble had made 
considérable advance during the past year. She re- 
ceived her vîsîtor in a manner that was not particularly 
promising towards any pétition to her charity of mind, 
yet not in the attitude that Lady John rather expected 
to be her portion. But then, the latter knew nothing of 
the change for the better that had taken place in her 
former f riend. 

After Lady John had expressed her genuine sorrow 
at Kate's physical condition, and some f urther remarks 
had been made about one another's affairs, the subject 
of the errand was broached. 

" But I don't see how he can," said Kate, who took 
the matter rather coldly. 

" Why not ? / don't see anythîng in the way," Lady 
John rcplied, brightly enough to show that, although 
Kate was indisposed to agrée to the project, it was not 
in her to lose heart at the outset. 

"But you forget." 

"What?" 

" Why, that novel of yours. If he went înto court on 
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your sîde, ît would be sure to be raked up against 
him." 

"Bywhom?" 

" By hîs opponents, of course — by ail the newspapers 
on their side, especially at a time lîke this/' 

Kate had not been a model wif e ; but it was not within 
her measure of things that Steve should be subjected to 
unnecessary jibes and obstacles at such a juncture. Hav- 
îng got over her annoyance at hîs defeating a Conserva- 
tive Gk)vemment, some of her old admiration had corne 
back in conséquence of his success before the country; 
and the prospect of his being made Prime Minister was 
certainly one of considérable pride to her. 

" I don't think anything of the sort would happen. 
You forget that every copy of the book was called in 
and destroyed/' was the eager answer. 

"No, I don't; because that would make no différ- 
ence to his enemies. They would remember it only 
too well," said Kate, whose less emotional tempérament 
enabled her to see the points of the case more truly. 
" Besides, why won't another barrister do as well ? Why 
do you particularly want him to be your counsel ? " Kate 
added, giving her visitor a straight, disconcerting look. 

" Simply because he could win it — of that l'm surel 
Hasn't he the réputation of having never lost a case? 
It is his marvellous power of persuasion that I want 
you — that I beg of you, Kate, to let him use for me ! " 

"You haven't much faith in your case itself, then?" 
Kate suggested, with a slight înflection of sarcasm. 

" Oh, yes, I hâve 1 I must hâve, or I should not be 
taking it înto court again, especially with the possibility 
that you would not allow him to be my leading coun- 
sel." 

Hardly likîng that "not allow him," Kate answered, 
" Well, I shall not stand in the way ; but I know that if 
I were he, / shouldn't take the risk just now." 

With this Lady John had to be satisfied. And pres- 
ently she left the house — wishing Kate better health 
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and largely belîevîng in her wish — to go to her hôtel 
and at once write an imploring letter to Steve — who 
was away on his campaign. 

Scarcely had the door closed behind her when Ames 
went into Kate. He had learnt the vîsitor's îdentity, 
had managed to overhear the conversation, and had a 
plan of his own to benefit by the situation and that 
evening call of Lady John's at Steve's chambers. In- 
stead of going away for another long burst of dissipation 
he had occasionally satisfied his désire for intoxication 
by taking a day and night off, under the plea that sea 
air appeared to strengthen his eyes. This might hâve 
continued indefinitely ; but of late he had fouled his 
nest by an intrigue with the housemaid, a young woman 
whom Kate had been compelled to take without a char- 
acter, because of her inability to keep good-class serv- 
ants. And Amos was living uneasily under the woman's 
threat to carry the matter to his brother unless he mar- 
ried her forthwith, a conclusion to the affair that was 
far from his intentions. At the same time he did not 
fear much on the part of Steve, who, he f elt sure, would 
" buy him out " if the intrigue resulted in the birth of a 
child; which he did not believe would happen, because 
of the duration of the immorality. It was Kate whom 
he feared. And this long spell in such unwonted com- 
fort — luxury even compared to what he would expé- 
rience if he was tumed out on his old allowance — 
made him dread having to " rough it again in suburban 
lodgings." His intention was to make Kate think that 
he was doîng her a priceless service, so that if the girl 
made any trouble he would still retain Kate's interest, 
cause his paramour to be disbelieved and sent away. 

To this end Amos opened his subject, with ail the 
artifice of the devil; spoke of "that novel," hinted at 
things he knew; and finally, at Kate's request for a 
plainer taie, he produced from his pocket-book the rather 
faded letter — now nearly severed at its folds — that he. 
picked off Steve's table when he first arrived at his 
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brother's chambers. Hîs summing-up was that "Lady 
John only wanted Steve to plead her case so that she 
could get him further înto her toils, and that he had 
told her (Kate) thîs merely to put her on her guard and 
prevent Steve from making a fool of himself." There 
Amos left the matter, and Kate asked no further ques- 
tions. Of what ail this might mean to Steve he took 
nô count, thinking that Kate would do no more than 
use her information to prevent Steve from being Lady 
John's counsel, and be thankful to himself for his serv- 
ice to her. Admirable ! — from Amos's point of view ; 
but it was too human, it needed the perfecting touch, and 
by the lack of that came the trouble on which Amos did 
not reckon. 

When Steve returned home, three days later, flushed 
with further political victories for his Party, Kate said 
to him, and the natural hardness of her voice was dis- 
tinct in the remark: 

" Lady John has been hère agaîn." 

" So I gather," he lightly replied. 

" How ? " she asked quickly. 

" From a letter she sent me." 

" Oh, she has been writing to you again. — Has she? '* 

"Agaîn? Well, yes, she has written to me at times 
about one thing or another. Why, what's in the wind 
now ? " And his manner changed, as he began to detect 
the weight of hers. 

" Sueh letters as this, I suppose, only a little worse 
if anything," said she, in scom, but without hurry; and 
up from behind her, as she lay on the couch, came the 
half-harmless missive, into which she had now read a 
clandestine meeting that took place even while she and 
Steve were engaged to be married. 

Steve tumed about to see what she meant, but was 
unable to distinguish the letter some yards away. " I 
don't know what it is you hâve, Kate; but if it îs a 
letter to me I know there's no harm in it except what 
you put there," he remarked, now quîetly understanding 
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the nature of the situation though not îts exact points, 
f eeling momentarily bitter that so empty a quarrel should 
be thrust upon him at such a time, and determined to 
crush it at once, or to leave her " to quarrel with her- 
self/' 

"Isn't there, indeedl What— " 

"No, there isn't— " 

"Was she doing— " 

" And only a bad mind — *^ 

"At your chambers — " 

"Will makebadness— '' 

"At nig^P^- 
^Outof nothingl"— 

"A bad mindl — Me?'* And Kate raîsed hersdf on 
her elbow, aghast at such an accusation f rom him, who 
had never before addressed a really offensive remark to 
her, certainly not one of this nature. 

"I say that if you read badness into that, then it 
must be in your mind first," he answered readily, in a 
manner that was slightly conciliatory, yet by no means 
wavering; "because whatever Lady John has said or 
written concerning me or you, she has certainly never 
said or penned a word to me that could not hâve been 
written by any woman to any maie f riend." 

"Why did she make clandestine meetings with you, 
then, at your chambers? — She a wife and you an en- 
gaged man ! " was Kate's rather quieter response, put in 
a half-satisfied manner, and she again held the letter 
up. 

" She made no clandestine meetings with me. On 
one occasion, and once only, she came there to see 
me about that divorce Bill, and sent a note to say so 
just before she came. It was not a circimispect action ; 
but I tell you emphatically that there was no harm in 
it. And you know as well as I do that Lady John, 
with ail her gifts of goodness of heart, is not one of the 
most circumspect of women." 

Kate fell back to her cushions again, partially under 
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physical pain, but more because of thèse unwonted words 
and bearing of hîs to her. 

"And in your heart you know just as well, Kate, 
whether you own it or not — and if you don't own it 
then you play a mean, détestable game — that I hâve 
been ten times a better husband to you than you hâve 
been a wîfe to me. You know quite well, to put it 
bluntly, that in spite of more than one temptation I 
hâve kept to the straight line of an honest man who 
hardly had a wife to keep to." 

Stung, yet unable to retum the attack, Kate could 
only look at hîm. 

" Why, then, am I met wîth such a trumped-up accu- 
sation as this? — and at such a time as this!" he re- 
sumed, in the same quiet, masterly manner, but in a louder 
tone than he was aware of using. "Why am I wor- 
rîed at ail by your vagaries and ill-humours? I am 
beholden to you for nothing — not even common, s)rm- 
pathetic company; ability, place, means, success — none 
of it is due to you. You hâve not helped me an iota. 
On the other hand you hâve been a drag from year to 
year, a biting, never-satisfied worry since six months after 
we were married ; yet I hâve borne it ail, when I could 
hâve forced you to accept a séparation years ago. Was 
this the conduct of an unfaithful husband? And though 
I hâve been a little too masterly perhaps when you 
were inclined to influence me in political ways I did not 
want, was this deserving of continuai fault-finding, do- 
mestic loneliness and a gênerai discomfort that has often 
been absolute mîsery? No, Kate, and you know it." 
Suddenly his voice dropped to a sorrowful tenderness 
that suggested tears; but there was no pause for Kate 
to get a word in properly. " In your heart of hearts 
you know that you hâve made a misérable thing of 
what should hâve been a happy home to me — to me 
who had no other human tie than you and a f ew out- 
side friends. Yet hâve I ever before turned upon you 
for it? Hâve I turned from you because of it? No. 
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What for? Because I loved my home, even such as ît 
was; because I had and still hâve the pride to keep 
this misérable f ailure f rom the world ; but most because 
I didn't think, didn't believe that the sîde you showed 
to me was your real self. I thought it was ail due to 
your physical trouble, and would pass away when that 
was overcome. Now you see why Tve borne it ail so 
quietly — why I hâve gone out of your présence scores 
and scores of times, rather than join in a quarrel, when 
your trouble made you ill-humoured. In the midst of 
crowds I hâve been again and again the loneliest man 
in London. Kate, hâve I not deserved a little peace, 
a little of the quiétude of home-life, a little of the fire- 
side gentleness that men look for when they corne out 
of the galling arena of public-life?" 

Kate was no longer looking at him; she had buried 
her face on her arms, sîdeways on the cushion that served 
as a pillow. 

He continued slowly, paînfully, "You are nearing 
the — you may not hâve more than a few years to live 
now, perhaps only one or two, Kate. Shall we go on 
to the end like this? Isn't ît worth while to give each 
other a little more — " 

Her hands were suddenly thrust out towards him. 
He could see tears running down her one visible cheek. 
He took three long and two short strides, then dropped 
on his good knee at the side of the couch and kissed 
her, with kisses such as had not been hers for many 
a long day. And Kate fondled his head of thick hair, 
as she had not fondled it for years, stroked his face and 
found that his cheeks were wet like hers. 

In after times, within weeks and at the end of years, 
he wondered now and then if he had missed the right 
track long before this by not speaking out as he did on 
this occasion. Or was her surrender to womanliness 
and reason due to his référence to what she knew to 
be her dying condition, or to both? Or had those short 
spells of incipient mental défection taken away the hard- 
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ness of her mind în tîmes of greater sanity? Thîs was 
a problem that often puzzled him. 

Presently he moved, saw the letter, lyîng where it had 
dropped f rom her hand towards the end of his supplica- 
tion. He picked it up and asked: 

"Where did you get this?" 

" From Amos/' she replied sadly. 

"Amosl" 

" Yes." 

"Whên?" 

" Three days ago, when Lady John came hère." , 

Steve arose, sayîng, " TU go to him." 

" No, you can't — he is away. Give ît to me, Steve. 
I will speak to him myself to-morrow, when he cornes 
back and I am more fit for it. I think that will be 
best." 

Still înclined to be the first to " hâve ît out " with his 
brother, he gave in, deciding that he would hâve his say 
on the matter — thankful though he was that this 
peace had come out of it — when Kate had settled with 
Amos. 

Immediately Amos retumed late on the foUowing 
aftemoon, Kate left her couch, went to him în the hall 
and told him to leave the house again at once — he 
need not unpack his bag, nor stay to take the whole 
of his effects. He could go, just as he had come, and 
hâve his belongings forwarded to wherever he went. 
Amos put on his most innocent stare and wanted to 
know what had gone wrong. But Kate would conde- 
scend to no further explanatîon than to produce Lady 
John's letter and say : 

"You stole this for a contemptîble purpose, and 
you nearly achieved it. Now go instantly, or I will send 
for a constable to hâve you turned out." 

Amos began a disclaimer as to his having had any 
such intentions concerning the letter, when the house- 
maid walked boldly up to them and said: 

" If he*s to go, m'm, I want to know where he goes." 
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She had opened the street-door for Amos, and had over- 
heard the order to go. 

" What ? " Kate asked in amazement. 

" Well, IVe a right to. He's my husband, or at least 
he ought to be." 

Aghast at this and feeling that she had run foui of 
something- that was beyond her power to tackle, Kate 
tumed at once and went to the téléphone to call Steve 
home from his chambers. Hardly was she ont of 
sight în the téléphone box, when Amos said in a low tone 
to the housemaid: 

"You idiot I You hâve spoilt everything nowl" 
And, tuming on his heel, he opened the door, passed 
out, his bag with him, and slammed the door behind 
him. 

When Kate went upstairs to her couch again, fairly 
exhausted by the double strain, the housemaid had dis- 
appeared to her quarters. 

Within an hour Steve was in the house, hearing what 
had taken place. After an interview with the young 
woman — who had, in his opinion and in reality, played 
for what she thought was a high stake worth having, 
then bungled her game at the finish — he came to the 
conclusion that there was nothing better to do than to 
discharge her at once, tell her to send her address to 
him, and await further action till he heard f rom Amos. 
As to this unpleasant upshot: While blaming himself 
for his share in the matter by allowing Amos to live 
in the house, he could not forget that the latter was his 
brother, weak and worse than faulty though he was, 
who had been commended to his care by their mother. 

However, an end was put to the affair before mid- 
night. Just after dinner, when Steve was reading to 
Kate, a téléphonie message came to say that he was 
wanted at Kensington Infirmary, where his brother was 
dying, as a resuit of having been run over in the street. 
To Kate Steve made an excuse that he was needed at 
the club, then hiuried out, secured the first empty taxi- 
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cab and presently found hîmself at Amos's bedsîde — 
having been assured by the médical superintendent, as 
he went towards the ward, that the end was very near. 

Between his spasms of pain Amos could only mur- 
mur a few words now and then to the effect that his 
bad eyesight had been the cause of the accident; that 
he was sorry for ail the trouble he had caused ; that he 
wîshed he had lived a better life, had been more worthy 
of his brother ; and that perhaps ît was best as ît was — 
for him to be out of the way. Steve assured him that he 
was grieved only to lose him, and so urged him to make 
his peace with the Omnipotent that the three words 
came falteringly, " Father, forgive me/' When ail was 
over, Steve reverently pressed the eyelids down, drew 
a sheet up over the drawn face, said a little prayer 
as he stood between the screen and the bed, then tumed 
away, with that phrase runnîng in his mind : " In other 
times more bright than thèse remember me as dearly/' 



CHAPTEfe XIX 

For Kate's sake Steve did not hâve the body taken 
home, nor did he say anything to her about the death of 
Amos — which he contrived to keep out of the newspa- 
pers, in spîte of the inquest — till she was in one of her 
better times physically. When he did tell her he was 
pleased to see that she blamed herself in part for the ac- 
cident, because of having driven Amos out of the house at 
that moment ; and this idea, in spite of what Steve natu- 
rally said to the contrary, acted as a subduing agent on 
Kate for some time afterwards. Ail the same, he knew 
that " the kitchen affair " — as she had termed it, signifi- 
cantly — would always be the one thing in Kate's memory 
of his brother ; the one thing that would hâve caused her 
to send him out of the world almost, if there had been 
nothing else against him. It took Steve's mind back to 
his divorce Bill, and made him half-glad that it had 
failed in the form in which he had put it; for he had 
lived long enough to leam that there are wives who, 
although more or less efficient as housekeepers gener- 
ally, should hâve passed their days in nunneries. 

About a week later the discharged housemaid called 
on Steve at his chambers and was much inclined to be 
awkward, till he gave her means of proving that his 
brother was dead and buried. Then, knowing that there 
would be no child as a resuit of her effort to gain a 
husband, she went her way, and Steve heard no more 
oî hçr. 

From this break in the strenuous politics of the hour 
Steve again tumed the whole of his attention to parlia- 
mentary matters, pleased that Kate had now severed her- 
self from the suflfragette movement, really in order to 
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gratîfy hîm and to smoothen further the short remamder 
of her lif e with him. With the exception of a few out- 
lying constituencies, the General Election was over, the 
resuit beîng the largest progressive majority ever known 
to the House of Gommons. Against the advice of some 
of his followers, who did not believe in showing their 
hands too much — Mahafferty amongst them — but with 
the fuU approval. of Skipworth, Brindle and others, 
Steve had gone to the country with his programme un- 
usually plain for ail men to read; what the newspapers 
of his movement had not published, he had said on plat- 
forms, so that no man should be deceived as to what 
he would do if he was given the reins of Government. 

And now when the issue of the struggle was clear, 
when the bulk of the nation had emphatically spoken in 
his favour, Steve was not quite sure that he would go 
on with the matter if he had only himself to consider. 
Visionary in certain ways, lover of home-life, peace, 
the roll of words and fine ideas, and even of mère power 
for the sake of some of its features ; a rare and natural 
orator, who at first had always shrunk when facing a 
crowd ; a man, proud to conceit in his own gifts, yet far 
f rom being always ready to use them ; a curiously chival- 
rous man towards women generally, and at the same 
time one who would put them and keep them, politically 
and in ail matters of life except the domestic, a little 
further back than where he found them — still he was 
no fighter at heart. He did not love the glare and the 
clamour of the battle for its own sake, as Hammerby 
did, as Mahafferty did, as most politicians and even some 
statesmen hâve done and always will do. He was one 
of that class of fighters who can only strike out when 
they are Struck — perhaps, all-in-all, the best class. 
And in his heart secretly he was now thinking how he 
would like to slip aside and let Brindle take his place — 
his place in the fierce glîtter and the sight of the crowd, 
that is ; not his place in power, although the Honourable 
Martin was entirely with him in what he considered to 
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be the destîny of British îndustrialism. No; Steve had 
drunk deeply of that strong wine whîch enthusîastîc 
popularity ever pours eut unstintîngly for the temporary 
demigod of its choîce; and for a while he must hâve 
more. 

Thus whcn he was offered the greatest honour that 
kîng or country could gîve hîm, he took ît and felt 
much pride in being not only the first Lîberal-Labour 
Prime Minister that England had known; but that he 
had won through from the slums of Burnley to be 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, the first " lord " in the land. 
As he looked at the great insignia of his office, during a 
quiet moment after leaving the royal présence, in a 
flash he saw again a bakehouse on a winter's moming 
with a lame boy begging a little loaf of bread in return 
for proffered work, and a lump got up in his throat. 
Ah, there should be no more willing workers going beg- 
ging in the country, if he was now to hâve his way. 
As for the unwilling loafer — well, he would hâve to 
be dealt with, because the bées should not work for the 
drones in any way. 

And so Steve proceeded to form a Ministry, while 
Kate had a fit of annoyance at the fact that her de- 
clining physical condition prevented her from doing the 
honours of No. lo, Downing Street. Truth to tell, now 
when Steve began to stir himself in the work, ail that 
he needed to make him completely happy for the time 
being, was a loving and healthy wife and two or three 
children to call him father. Thèse he had not — al- 
though Kate had improved considerably since the day of 
the rakcd-up letter, except for those fits of melancholia 
when her mind was rather off its balance — so he must 
needs find his ail in the work that had f allèn to his hand. 

Mahaiîïerty went to the Exchequer, of course; and 
in that queer, thin, rather flat voice of his, Skip- 
worth paid him the high compliment of saying that he 
(the little man) could not do better if he went there 
himself. Pat valued the tribute, but it gave him no 
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inilated notion of hîmself. He was not one of those 
clever persons who mostly hâve theîr mental gaze on 
magnîfying mîrrors. Half-jester, even to buffonery at 
times, half a serîous philosopher on the daily matters 
of life, génial in ail things when his fighting propensi- 
ties were not aroused — yes, and then génial sometimes 
— of ten kind to f oolishness, very sane generally whether 
or not he acted up to the knowledge that was in him, 
and deeply sacrificing on occasions, he still, as he sàid 
now and then, " always took the same size in hats/' and 
felt no particular pride in anything that he did. He 
was one of the very few politicians who had reached 
office with a smile on his face and humour on his tongue. 

Brindle became first Lord of the Admiralty. And 
Steve, whose expérience had taught him the short-com- 
ings of the Board of Trade, foUowed his predecessor's 
lead by appointing a second Minister for Commerce; 
but he further broke up the office into four departments 
(Shipping, Mines and Railways, Agriculture, and Tex- 
tile and Iron and Steel Industries) with a Permanent 
Secretary for each one. For the most part his other 
colleagues in the Cabinet were new men, but men of 
acknowledged ability in public life and with some leam- 
îng as a basis for right-thinking ; for Steve had grown 
to be wary of the Socialist démagogue even as he was of 
the narrow-minded Unîversity man. On ail sides it was 
broadly-admitted that his was a " Cabinet of talents " ; 
but what he had been most careful to obtain — and in 
this he largely followed the advice of Skipworth — was 
a group of men who would worktogether as a team, 
rather than as a set of egoists, with perhaps more ability 
hère and there, who would cavil and argue to hâve their 
own separate ways. For this reason, as well as for 
others, the two opportunists, Accrington and Smallwood, 
had to be content with minor offices. 

Thus did events come in the way of Steve going into 
court as Lady John's leading counsel, and the barome- 
ter of her hopes went down somewhat in conséquence. 
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He also was rather disappoînted ; for Kate — seeing that 
lîfe had little more to give her, that death could not 
be many months away — had turned again to her former 
friend, believing that the latter was no worse than a 
talented woman wîth a heart too warm for her to avoîd 
an occasional indiscrétion of a more or less harmless 
sort, and that her Steve was one of the most honourable 
of men. And in this late renderîng of justice she — as no 
doubt many another woman would hâve done in her 
place and circumstances — went a little f urther the other 
way and openly wished that Steve could gratify his 
professional pride, by winning a case that other notable 
barristers had lost. More than this, Kate took, in her 
better moments, secretly to picturing Lady John in her 
(Kate's) place, the brilliant wife of an exceptionally 
talented man, helping him in his work, f urthering him in 
his projects. 

It was especially at thèse times, but, indeed, generally 
now, that Kate looked back, saw how utterly she had 
spoilt her married Hfe and his, how little a wife's poli- 
tics should weigh against her home-peace and wedded 
happiness, felt contrition accordingly and was anxious 
to make what amends she could in the short time there 
was left to her. By thèse means, ail unintentionally, 
Kate won from Steve — who saw the change and di- 
vined the reason of it — a new lease of affection which 
made him wish sincerely that they could begin ail over 
again, with her in the same state of health that she en- 
joyed when they were married. It was a pathetic con- 
dition of things, and it tried his heart and hers almost 
as much, in a way more, than the past déplorable strain 
had done. 

Then, just after Parliamcnt opened and only a week 
or so before Lady John's case was to be re-tried, news 
came of the death of Lord John, somewhere in the wilds 
of Mexico. He had been shot down in a brawl months 
before the news arrived. 
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The long vacation came agaîn; and Steve took Kàte, à 

in the most easy-running car he could find, with a couch ^ 

fitted up for her use, down to the south coast, in the 
hope that sea air would give her at least a few weeks 
more of Hfe than she could hope for in London. 

When Parliament met for the autumn session Steve 
and his colleagues set to work in earnest While the 
more rabid Tory press stigmatised him as " The Reac- 
tionist," "The Traitor," etc., they took marriage from 
the Church, made it a civil action only, and incorpo- 
rated more equal rights, and an easier access, to divorce, 
in thef same measure; thus preventîng the narrower- 
minded section of the clergy from having any spiritual 
jurisdiction over the partîng of those couples whom God 
had certainly not joined together. Some of Steve's fol- 
lowers wanted him to repeal Hammerby's Act concernîng 
the use of trades unions' funds for Parliamentary pur- 
poses ; but he would not. On the other hand, he brought 
in and passed a Bill for the payment of members ; and 
Skipworth, working in conjunction with him, endowed 
his political centres to the extent that they could pay the 
élection expenses of their nominees. By thèse means the 
way was made easy for suitable working men to be sent 
to Westminster as the people's représentatives. Then 
they tumed their attention to the suffrage question, the 
resuit being an increased number of voters, among whom 
were women who werc the actual heads of their house- 
holds or of businesses. Adult suffrage was asked for in 
some quarters ; but Steve would not agrée, and his col- 
leagues were with him on that point. He based his 
objection on the old Saxon condition of " a stake in the 
country," and refuscd to budge from that. After this 
concession to female suffrage, which he did not make 
altogether because of Kate's desires — to please her he 
went against his principles so far as to cause her father 
to bc given a baronetcy in the list of New Year's honours. 
And immediately afterwards he received from Uncle a 
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letter în whîch the old man wrote : " You can't ennoble 
any pîece of humanîty by givîng it a tîtle." 

In the meantime, not having to think of an unre- 
stricted second chamber, and with Hammerby in bitter 
opposition (becàuse of Sir George Hawksford having 
lost his seat at the élection) and so full of every possible 
blocking trick that the Radical newspapers dubbed him 
" The Prime Obstructîonist," Steve was pùttîng his great 
Bill through its initial stages. 

But ail things were not running so smoothly as he 
had hoped they would. He soon leamt that he was 
leading a composite Party that was led more by his per- 
sonality and éloquence than by discipline; a Party in 
which the différent sections were always more or less 
jealous of what législative advantages and office-honours 
each other was getting, even though they were fairly 
well-united on that which was nearest to his heart. And 
he was equally aware that there were would-be mutineers 
who heard him, were ready instantly to do anything for 
him ; but who went away, cooled down, and showed their 
inclination to do the opposite. In addition to this — a 
f eature that troubled him as it would not hâve done had 
he been a natural fighter — his own health was becoming 
rather precarious. The rarely-eased strain of thèse 
eleven years — practically of his whole life — growing 
greater and greater as the years had wom by, wearîly so 
often, was b^inningf to tell unmistakably. Some of his 
friends, forgetting the Bumley days or knowing noth- 
ing of them, were of the opinion that he was one of 
those great lights that soon bum out The principal 
indication was that he could not be lazy for five min- 
utes together. He had no hobbies ; and in the aggregate 
he did not spend more than two hours away from wôrk 
during any day of the week. Even his violin was left 
aside neglected. And Kate — whose încipient touches 
of insanity had passed away now that she had resigned 
herself entirely to the end that was drawing very near 
— saw this and was grieved. The time had corne when 
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she would hâve had hîm go on f rom one exaltation to 
the next. It was the old story of how f rail tlie popular 
demigod is, in one way or another. He had made a 
great triumph, was making a greater — deafened with 
the clamour, blinded by the glare, longing for something 
in the nature of rest and solitude — and he was breaking 
himself on the wheel of duty. 

So came the night of the last debate on his Bill. In 
the aftemoon he had left Kate very low, but now so 
far surrendering to médical aid as to accept opiates to 
deaden her pain. 

Snarling like beaten wild-cats in lairs from which 
they dare not venture, further galled by the closures 
which Steve had put upon them in order to get his 
Bill through within reasonable time, and not a little ir- 
ritated by the smiling, scathing taunts which Mahafferty 
had flung at them like fine javelins dipped in vinegar, 
the Opposition displayed ail the ruthlessness of unprin- 
cîpled fighters. Between Hammerby and Steve the old 
hail-comrade of smaller days had naturally become a 
passing nod on each side; but of late even that had 
been dropped. Now they faced each other across the 
floor of the House, Hammerby near the top of the front 
Opposition bench, one long thin leg over the other, his 
right arm across his chest and supporting his left elbow, 
while his left cheek rested in the hand on that side; 
and Steve standing on his good leg and balancing him- 
self with one hand on the Treasury box: One face 
m^rked by high cheek-bones and a rather protruding 
chin, which f eatures seemed to leave the haîrless mouth 
in a hollow and to give it a suUen expression when inac- 
tive, while the gray-blue and somewhat furtive eyes 
looked steadily from time to time, under thickish black 
brows, at Steve, as the latter, with excited face dom- 
inated by its eagle-nose and fine eyes, smashed up his 
former school-rival's arguments under a welter of nat- 
ural logic and new ideas, and put his flippancy to shame 
by that deep eamestness and lofty style which he had 
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brought back to the House of Gemmons after at least a 
génération of absence. 

Then the end came — success, the last division was 
won; and with it from the other side of the House, 
just loud enough to be heard, but no one knew from 
which particular member, came the word "Judas." 
In a moment there was an uproar. A f ew discontented 
Socialists took up the word; the ultra-Tories flung 
it back; scores of the more reasonabie members were 
drawn into the mêlée, and it was some time before 
order could be restored. In the midst of it Steve 
tumed to go to his private room, attended by two of 
his colleagues; but immediately behind the Speaker's 
chair he suddenly fell to the floor. He was picked up 
and carried to his room, where, under médical attention, 
he presently revived and was taken home; there to find 
that Kate had died just about the end of his last speech, 
or a f ew moments before the uproar began ; the message 
having been purposely kept from him at the House. 
Hardly believing that she could hâve passed away with- 
out his being there to say kind words at the end, he 
went to ascertain for himself, with the resuit that he 
dropped on his knees by the bedside and remaîned there 
for some time — not taiowing, and now never to leam, 
the secret reason why Kate had become his wif e. 



EPILOGUE 

It was six years later. 

After three months of rest and building-up agaîn — 
împeratively ordered by his doctors, and during which 
the Honourable Martin Brindle acted as Premier — 
Steve had retumed to his post, seen his " Bills of equity " 
— as Mahafferty termed them — made law and ail mn- 
ning smoothly. 

Now he and Martha were celebratîng their fifth 
wedding-day and his permanent retirement from office, 
in a big, Georgian manor-house that he had secured and 
furnished in complète keeping with itself. Of course, 
ail their friends were about them; and a Httle Stephen 
to^dled hère and there, with " as much talk as his f ather 
had," said Uncle. Another General Election had re- 
tumed a second strong coalition Party to power, with 
Brindle now as First Lord of the Treasury, and Ma- 
hafferty still, as the Conservative press styled him, the 
popular " Robin Hood of the Exchequer/* 

As for his retirement, against which so many of his 
supporters had tried tO' advise hîm : What was power 
to him now? He had fulfiUed his mission, was sur- 
feited with ail the appendages of that position of which 
so many had envied him yet were not fitted to occupy, 
Out of the intoxication of politics — away from the 
glare, the belittling suspicions, the place-seekers, the în- 
efficient " pushers," the gênerai blare and the nerve-rack- 
ing strain of it ail, he would till the lands that he rented 
from the State, breed his cattle, see to the welfare of 
those who did the labour thereof, read his books, play 
his fiddle, entertain his friends, and be happy in that 
beautiful domestic peace which he had once before 
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thouj^t would be fais oblivion from public care. He 
had known " the sweets of adversity/* the pride of of- 
fice, the jealousy of place, the personal kink in Cabi- 
nets that cornes sooner or later to break tïie harmony of 
State govemance and to end in dislike, sometimes ha- 
tred, of coUeagues. He had twice gone through the pro- 
longed feeling of being aione in the world, as a youth 
and as the head of a Government The proud, dis- 
consolate eeriness of the eagle had been his. Times 
had gone by in that high state when he felt that he 
could easily give it ail up, when his heart was sick and 
his body was weary to ill-health and the threat of a 
serions breakdown. 

With the industrialism of his native land — ^^ its bed- 
rock, its atmosphère and its living," he still thought — 
now launched on an apparently long era of peace ; with 
the colonies drawn into a doser bond of family unity 
to the motherland and to each other; with every able- 
bodied man, gentle and simple alike, sufficiently trained 
to arms to take a part in def ending home and country, 
afioat or ashore; with the médical profession State- 
organized, and equally at the service of ail persons, on 
the ground that ail lif e-saving, health-fostering on scien- 
tific principles should be unrestrictedly for the benefit 
of the people ; with a group of smaller measures of social 
reform to his name and influence; with the pleasure of 
seeing the prosperity of the country steadily increase, 
and with the loving care and quiet ways of gentle-handed 
Martha to help him back on a rather longish road to 
complète physical stability, there were times — as, in- 
deed, it would be strange if there were not — when the 
eagle in his nature was secretly again to the front, with 
its pride that it was an eagle still ; when the conceit of 
the past briefly put in to say, '' I did ail that," then imme- 
diately to hide its shamed head and leave the better por- 
tion of the ego in possession. 

For, on the whole, what to him, personally, was it now, 
when it was ail over? Nothing but his duty done, and 
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that range of expérience which means charîty of thought 
and mellowness of mind. Simple in a way yet complex 
in reality, as ail Naturels prime men are, he could now 
read his ego as he could not hâve read it at any previous 
time. Your lesser men, who are mostly elementary 
whether they be gentle or ûngentle, are seen into readily, 
like small rooms, sparse of furniture; but to under- 
stand a great, composite man, such as Steve had grown 
to be, you must linger with him, wait on his moods, 
study him; for he is even as a rambling room that is 
marked by alcôves, hung with arras and richly fur- 
nished. And when Steve looked back at the futility 
of SQ much in life that wrongly appears to be important, 
at the belîttling of success generally, the bittemess of 
failure where the mind is warped, and the ennobling of 
even foiled effort where the heart is right — when he 
dwelt on thèse things, as he sometimes did in the midst 
of his quiet pleasures, he came down again, as near as 
a man may, to that attitude of mind which had been 
his, when his mother taught him to repeat and always 
to remember the origin — to them — and the rather sad 
spirit of that phrase : " In other times more bright than 
thèse remember me as dearly/* 



THE END 
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